THE FIRST SERIES OF SCEATTAS MINTED IN 
SOUTHERN WESSEX: SERIES W 


D.M. METCALF 

The attribution of secondary-phase sceattas of Series H, BMC Types 39 and 49, to Hamwic 
(Southampton) was first proposed in the pages of this journal in 1954, by the late Christopher 
Blunt. 1 Continued excavation of the wic , with the recovery of numerous sceattas, has only served 
to confirm his conclusion. There are now well over a hundred single finds of sceattas from 
Hamwic (not counting the Kingsland hoard), of which some forty-six per cent of those from the 
secondary phase are of Series H. (The hoard consists exclusively of Series H.) 2 The other leg of 
the argument is to say that the corresponding percentage of Series H among single finds of 
secondary-phase date elsewhere, e,g, in the south-east or in London, or anywhere north of the 
Thames is far, far lower, e,g. one to three per cent. 3 Evidence from the continent is in the same 
sense: among a thousand stray finds of sceattas from Domburg, on the island of Walcheren in the 
Rhine mouths area, there is just one example of Type 39 and one of Type 49 . 4 In a word, the 
outflows of Series H to destinations outside Wessex were remarkably limited, whereas inflows 
into Hamwic of sceattas minted elsewhere (the other fifty- four per cent) were varied and plentiful. 
Hamwic in the secondary phase, it seems, ran a very healthy balance-of-payments surplus. 

Within southern Wessex, that is to say within the hinterland of the wic, Series H was again 
relatively plentiful. Figure 1 , newly updated from the similar map presented at a BANS weekend 
about five years ago, uses regression analysis to demonstrate how the proportion of Series H, 
measured against other secondary series, declined as one went further away from Hamwic. 5 The 
pattern is lop-sided. Westwards, the percentages remain virtually as high as they are in the wic 
itself, e.g. as much as forty per cent, right across the Hampshire Basin and up onto the chalk 
downlands. Eastwards and north-eastwards, on the other hand, the percentages very quickly fall 
off. This could either be because many fewer coins of Series H were earned in those directions, or 
because they soon came into competition with the products of other mints. Within a very few 
miles north-east of Winchester, for example, these already accounted for eighty to ninety per cent 
of the secondary-phase stray losses. That is, to some extent, the east-west pattern that one might 
have expected, because there were no mints west of Hamwic (or certainly none of any 
consequence), whereas the bulk of the sceatta coinages were minted in the south-east and in East 
Anglia and the North Sea coastlands, and diffused westwards as a matter of course. The more 
westerly parts of England were supplied with coinage by mints located in the east. Regression 
analysis can only tell us about proportions, not about how the absolute numbers of coins varied 
over a region. Nevertheless the contrast in percentages seen in Fig. 1, and the patterns of the 
contour-lines, strongly suggest that Hamwic ’s hinterland, in terms of trading activity, lay 
predominantly westward. Much the same regional pattern is repeated on regression analysis maps 
of Wessex for foreign sceattas of the secondary phase, namely Series E and X. Ben Palmer, in a 
recent paper, summarized the monetary evidence as follows: ‘the vast majority of specimens [of 


! C.E. Blunt, ‘Saxon coins from Southampton and Bangor’ , BNJ 21 (1952-4). 256—62, 
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Fig. 1 . Regression analysis of single finds of series H, The size of the gathering circle is shown in the upper left 
comer of the map. 


Series H] have been found inside the wic [of Hamwic] - all it may represent is that this currency 
was primarily used as an internal token of exchange within the emporium and that monetary 
transactions had not spread into the hinterland ’.' 6 His conclusion is prejudiced and seriously 
flawed. The large numbers of finds of sceattas from Hamwic (about forty-six per cent of them of 
Series H) are a function, essentially, of prolonged excavation over nearly sixty years. Hamwic has 
been a major archaeological enterprise. In the Hampshire Basin at large, on the other hand, our 
evidence comes mainly from the activity of metal detectorists in recent years. The input of hours 
of searching effort, in relation to the area searched, is very different. Even so, there are now 
substantially more finds of sceattas shown on the lower part of Fig. 1, say from Marlborough 
southwards, than have been recovered within the wic - over 150, compared with 108 at Hamwic, 
and those are just the secondary-phase sceattas from Hamwic. Wessex is not an empty space. Of 
course, one may reasonably assume that monetary exchanges were concentrated in the wic. That is 
what wics were for. But one is not entitled to draw this conclusion from a contrast in the pattern of 
single finds. And it by no means follows that the silver sceattas were ‘internal tokens of 
exchange’, redeemable only in Hamwic. They had an intrinsic or bullion value which made them 
redeemable in any commercial centre, albeit perhaps at a discount equivalent to the cost of 
reminting. From the start, in c.675, sceattas throughout England crossed political frontiers and 

6 B. Palmer. The hinlerlands of ihree southern English emporia: some common themes’, in Pestell and Ulmschneidcr, as in n. 5, 
pp. 48-60. 
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circulated freely; and as we have seen, the majority of those in Hamwic had done just that. To 
speak of the coins of Series H as tokens was not a felicitous suggestion. Rather, the regularity of 
the contour lines, progressively outwards from Hamwic, should be seen as evidence (in 
combination with the substantial proportions that we are talking about, from twenty to forty per 
cent) for an actively circulating currency in the hinterland. If it had been otherwise, if for example 
Series H had turned up spottily here and there where the odd coin had been lost in a non-monetary 
context, the finds would be very unlikely to have generated the logical and quite tidy pattern 
which the map shows. A caveat: for the time being one should recognize that the gathering-circle 
(shown at the upper left of the map) is large enough in relation to the geographical pattern to have 
had a significant smoothing influence on the percentages and therefore on the contours. A smaller 
gathering-circle would support what has been said more forcefully, and eventually, when we have 
a larger random sample of stray finds, it will be possible to re-calculate the figures using a smaller 
circle. But sensible reflection, and experience with the regression analysis of sceattas in other 
regions of England, should encourage the student to accept the map as being broadly reliable. One 
ventures to predict that, in the future, the message of an updated map of Wessex will remain very 
much the same. 

Moreover, the occurrence within the ambit of Series H of second-order productive sites - where 
ten or a dozen sceattas have been found in a single field — offers a clear indication of a hierarchy 
of places where monetary exchanges took place. These mini- ‘productive sites’, such as Chickerell 
or Kingston Deverill, lie at a distance of 60-80 km from Hamwic. 

I 

With that long preamble about south Wessex in the secondary phase, we are now in a better 
position to turn to Series W. in which BMC Type 54 is the sole type. Until the 1980s it was 
extremely scarce, and its mint-place was not known. 7 Blackburn and Bonser in 1984 were able to 
construct a mini-corpus of just nine specimens (of which six were from England and three were in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale de France). 8 Twenty years later, thanks largely to the discoveries of 
metal detectorists, it is possible to list over thirty specimens, the increase being wholly English. 
Not all the specimens have exact provenances, but, as our database of provenanced finds has 
continued to grow year by year, it has gradually become very clear, from looking at a map of the 
finds, that Series W generates a distribution-pattern focussed on south Wessex, showing many 
similarities with the distribution-pattern for Series H. We have not yet accumulated enough 
material for a full-blown regression-analysis of primary sceattas from Wessex to be worthw'hile, 
but it is already beyond doubt that Series W likewise belongs to. and was minted in south Wessex. 
It seems, however, not to have been minted in Hamwic, from where there are hardly any finds of 
Series W. It is. indeed, rather doubtful whether Hamwic was yet in existence when Series W was 
first minted, or even in the years during which Series W was current in the region, and that is one 
of the ambiguities which make the detailed interpretation of Series W challenging. 

The main conclusion, namely that Series W belongs to, and was minted in south Wessex can 
now be regarded as straightforward. A glance at the map (Fig. 2) should be sufficient, and all the 
rest of this article is what might be called the small print. At the same time there are some distant 
outliers on the map. namely primary-phase finds from near Repton (Derbyshire), near Grimsby 
(Lincolnshire), two from the south Lincolnshire productive site, and eastwards at Milton Regis 
(Kent) and Bentley (east Suffolk). Even further afield, there were two if not three specimens of 
Series W in the Cimiez hoard, from near Nice, on the French Riviera, t.p.q. c.715-20. 9 Whether 
these are English coins, or Provencal imitations, is a delicate and difficult question which is 
examined at some length below. The conclusion is that they are Provencal. Either way, however, 


1 The writer at one stage suggested Rochester, hut it is now completely clear this was mistaken. 

8 M. Blackburn and M. Bonser. 'Sceattas. a slyca. and other coin Finds from a site in north-east Lincolnshire ‘ .SEC pp. 233-7. 

“ F. Grierson and M. Blackburn. Medieval European Coinage. I . The Early Middle /\ge.r (Cambridge. I986i. at pp. 142 f. and 
146 ft., where previous estimates ol the date of the Cimiez hoard are thoroughly dispatched. See also pp 1 84 f| for the early 
secondary -phase English series present in the hoard (G. J. N. U. and X). and of course Morel-Falio's description of the hoard, 
published by Chabouillet. 




Fig. 2. Finds of Series W. Square symbols: second ary -phase coins. 
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the Cimiez coins would demonstrate that genuine examples of Series W had reached Marseilles, 
either to be hoarded, or to be noticed and copied locally. Coins of Series W were evidently carried 
across France by some pilgrim or traveller, who may have taken ship at Marseilles for Ostia, on 
his way to Rome. And conversely, there is a coin of Marseilles from the recent Stadium 
excavation in Hamwic. Also, we may understand the outlying finds of Series W from north of the 
Thames in the same general way, e.g. a pilgrim from the continent returning to Repton via the 
Solent. In considering the English find-evidence, we should not automatically assume that the 
stray losses in question reached their final resting-places from south Wessex in a single hop (nor. 
indeed, that the coin of Marseilles reached Hamwic in a single hop, as there is one in the Bais 
hoard from northern France). In principle, once the coins of Series W had moved northwards and 
had crossed the Thames, they might have become part of a miscellaneous currency in the 
Midlands - which was demonstrably being carried to and fro over considerable distances. But no 
specimens of Series W have so far been found in the upper Thames region, among a large body of 
single finds. That negative evidence certainly favours the idea of long-distance travellers: gradual 
diffusion would normally have resulted in a gradient, with a greater density of losses closer to 
home, thinning out as one went further away. Even with only the half-dozen finds just mentioned, 
one may be confident that gradual diffusion is not the explanation. 

Recognizing that Series W had a dual function, circulating in its local region of the Hampshire 
Basin and also being carried over considerable distances both north and south by travellers who 
passed through that region, probably in order to take ship across the English Channel or having 
just done so, seems to offer a usefully secure insight into the uses of coinage in the late seventh 
and early eighth centuries in Wessex. On reflection, its significance may depend on, or be wrapped 
up with the question of how plentiful Series W was in Wessex. That should provoke the monetary 
historian to wish to know how many dies were used to strike Series W, a topic which again is 
explored below. The idea that coins from a particular mint may have had a dual function, meeting 
the needs of local circulation and also being used over long distances, is not new. Lafaurie had the 
same idea, many years ago, about various large Merovingian mints. 10 In Wessex the conclusion is 
sharpened and made more intriguing, in so far as Series H (Types 39 and 49) shows no sign 
whatever of a dual function, whereas Type 48 (which Rigold assigned also to his Series H) clearly 
does. On the one hand Type 48 is relatively more plentiful in Hamwic than it is anywhere else, 
and on the other hand one would be extremely reluctant to think that it was minted in Hamwic, 
because its ‘behaviour’ is so different from that of Types 39 and 49 - with the latter of which it is 
roughly contemporary. Of all the single finds on record from England, a much higher proportion 
of those of Type 48 are from outside Hamwic and the Hampshire Basin, e.g. from north of the 
Thames or from the East Midlands, than is the case with Types 39 and 49." Assuming, as one 
probably should, that Type 48 was minted somewhere near Hamwic, it may be that that 
‘somewhere' was a port of embarkation for the continent, on or near the Solent. One recalls St 
Willibald setting sail for Rome in c.720 from the mouth of the Hamble. Only three English 
sceattas have been recorded as stray finds from Italy, and it is surely significant that two of the 
three should be of Type 48 - one from Ostia, and the other from an alpine valley, at Aosta, w'here 
it w'as found during work on the cathedral 12 (There is also a Northumbrian Series Y from Aosta.) 
To sum up, Type 48 seems to have had a long-distance function in the same way as Series W. 
whereas Types 39 and 49 did not. 

Iu J. Lafaurie. "Les routes commerciales indiqudes par les [resets el trouvailles mondtaires mdrovingieiis’. in Monetu e scambi 
neU'aho medievo, Settimane di studio del Centro Italiano di studi sull'altu medioevo, 8 (Spoleto, 1961), pp , 231-337, especially at 
pp, 267-9: ‘Ce sont IK des ateliers aux emissions abondantes mais. il serait possible de multiplier les exemplcs quj montrent unc 
circulation monetaire locale associce a une fonction econontique plus elendue. prouvee parfois par les trouvailles dc monnaies isolecs. 
mais surtout par les tresors 1 la composition htfterog^ne’. One is dubious, however, about the methodology of comparing stray finds 
and hoards on the same Iboting. 

11 D.M. Metcalf, ‘How sceattas are attributed to their mints: the case of Series H. Type 48’. Pi m . uj the Will Internal. Congress of 
Numismatics. London, September 1986 (London. 1989). pp, 333-8. On the one hand, there arc now live specimens from the Hamwic 
excavations, plus {within the orbit of the Hamwic mint) finds from ‘south Hampshire’, Easton. II, the Isle of Wight, and Berwick Si 
John. W. On the other hand there is a similar total of finds from further alield: Sutton Courtenay. O: ‘east Oxfordshire - ; Ftoxion. Bd: 
Dunstable (imitative?): East Tilbury. Ess. West Hythe. K; and St Nicholas-at-Wade. K 

12 M. Orlandoni, 'La via commerciale della Valle d'Aosla nella doeumentazione numismatica'. Rivista Itctliantt dt Ntimumalica 90 
(1988), 433-48. 
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When was Series W first minted? It was not present in the Aston Rowant (Oxfordshire) hoard, 
concealed shortly before the end of the primary phase, say c.710, but that does not necessarily 
mean that it was not yet in existence. Aston Rowant perhaps reflects a treasure belonging to a 
merchant, who was carrying it along the Thames valley. The absence of Series W from the hoard 
might be because it was only occasionally carried north, by travellers who did not pause as they 
crossed the Thames valley. The chances of Series W occurring in the hoard are also bound up with 
questions of the relative quantities in which the various series circulated in England. 

Two specimens of the earliest variety of Series W have been chemically analysed. Both are of 
very pure silver, with a substantial trace of gold. Non-destructive electron probe microanalysis 
with wavelength dispersive spectrometry has shown that the Grimsby find has 96.2 per cent 
‘silver’ (i.e. including 1.30 per cent gold), while the Hamwic find, analysed by energy dispersive 
X-ray fluorescence with Si(Li) detector, has 93.8 per cent silver (including 1.54 per cent gold). 13 
These figures are well up to the alloy standard of Series A and B, and much better than anything 
one could point to in the early secondary phase. It seems very clear, therefore, that the early 
variety at least (Variety la below) belongs to the primary phase. The alloy offers confirmation that 
the type’s absence from Aston Rowant is not because they are of intermediate date. In so far as 
there was a pause between the primary and secondary phases, followed by a new beginning and 
the use of different types, one may assume that Variety lb is also primary. Varieties 2, a and b, 
have not been chemically analysed, and until they are (and perhaps even then), their date before or 
after the transition from primary to secondary will remain conjectural. Variety 3 is doubtless from 
the secondary phase, and from late in that phase, to judge by its style. The details of the obverse 
and reverse designs are all formally very much the same as on Variety 1, but the general 
appearance is much like lateish coins of Series L. Its alloy is severely debased. It seems likely that 
the minting of Series W was in abeyance between Variety 2 and Variety 3. Neither is represented 
in the large and quite mixed Woodham Walter (Essex) hoard. Again, distance and scarcity may be 
invoked. 

If Series W was first minted at some date before the end of the primary phase (c.7 10-15?), and 
if the changeover from base gold thrymsas to silver sceattas occurred in east Kent in c.675-80, 
there is a rather wide space, of around thirty-five years, within which to locate its origin, and no 
numismatic evidence to help in any way, so far as one can see. Variety 1 is quite a small issue, all 
of which could easily have been struck within a couple of years. The best we can do is to look at 
the history of Wessex in those years, to see whether events make certain dates or date ranges 
appear historically more plausible than others. Any hypotheses that we come up with will not be 
numismatically verifiable, although one may live in hope that a newly discovered hoard or a new 
archaeological context will narrow the range of choice. 

Before we come to the historical context, however, let us look in more detail at the evidence 
from the Hamwic excavations. 


rn 

It seems that Series W was minted in a place within easy reach of the Solent, and yet not at 
Hamwic. The simplest argument for ruling out Hamwic, namely the virtual absence of Series W 
among the sceattas excavated there, needs to be refined by considering whether there was in fact a 
sufficient overlap of dates, between the date when Hamwic was founded and laid out as a wic and 
the date-span during which (primary) Series W, i.e. Variety 1, and possibly also Variety 2, 
remained in circulation. It will be advisable to dissect the evidence with care. The view of the 
archaeologists who have excavated and studied Hamwic is that its origins are to be sought in the 


1 -’ BoLh analyses carried out by Dr J .P. Northovcr, the Grimsby figures published in D.M. Metcalf. Thrymsas and Sceattas in the 
Ashmolean Museum. Oxford , vol. 3 ( 1 994). at pp. 664-5 , and those for the Hamwic coin in D.M . Metcalf and Z. Stos-Gale, 'Chemical 
analyses of some sceattas from the Southampton excavations'. NC 142 (1982), 142-8. The technical difficulties which may make the 
Hamwic analysis a little less reliable are discussed at p. 143. 
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first or even the second decade of the eighth century. 14 If Series W began to be minted before 
Hamwic was in existence, then it seems obvious that it must have been minted somewhere else. 
But even so, if it was in use in south Wessex generally, one would have expected it to circulate in 
Hamwic, as soon as the wic was laid out, unless it had already fallen out of use. That could be 
because Series W was substantially earlier than the origin of the wic, or perhaps because the wic's 
origins are later than the end of the primary phase. Now, the view of the archaeologists, mentioned 
above, is heavily dependent on the numismatic evidence, namely that there are few finds of 
primary sceattas from Hamwic, and virtually none of Series A. B, or Cl, and that such few as 
there are could have arrived in Hamwic, and could have been lost, five or ten years later than the 
dates when they were minted. Morton correctly recognizes that a find of a coin of King Aldfrith of 
Northumbria (685-705) is of special interest. It is in all probability another of these coins carried 
over a long distance by a pilgrim or traveller, and its date of loss is likely to be earlier rather than 
later in relation to the dates of Aldfrith ’s reign. But his coins may well have remained in use in 
Northumbria for some years after his death. It is from a very good early context, which settles the 
correct attribution of the type, ruling out an attribution to Aldfrith of Lindsey (fl . c .786-96). 15 

Where one would be inclined to quibble with the archaeologists, in the matter of the foundation 
date of Hamwic, is that they may have unduly depreciated the few primary-phase finds. If w'e 
include the earlier (pre-excavation) finds from Southampton, the tally is fourteen sceattas, as 
nearly as we can judge. That is not negligible. The fourteen are of Series A, B, CZ, Aldfrith, 
/Ethiliraed, W, D (two), and six of E. In addition there is a grave find with two coins of Series B, 
from the Stadium excavation (quite near the Itchen waterfront, immediately NE of sites SOU 1 
and 20). One should also take into account the finds of primary-phase sceattas from south Wessex 
generally, which follow a very similar chronological pattern. Some of the fourteen may well be 
early secondary-phase losses, but one doubts whether they all are. The strongest evidence, 
perhaps, comes from the recent Stadium excavation, SOU 1019, where two sceattas of Series B 
were found in a grave, and also a thin lamella of silver bearing the obverse impression of a third 
coin of the same type, namely Series B. The two coins are of variety BIB, possibly a copy, and 
B1A, weighing only 0.83 g and more probably a copy. Other grave-finds of just two coins are 
known, e.g. from the Buttermarket cemetery, Ipswich, whereas a little later eight or even twenty 
coins was usual. On numismatic grounds (just two coins, and both of Series B ) one would prefer 
as early a date as possible for the Stadium grave-find, e.g. in the 690s. One would be inclined, 
therefore, to push the foundation date of Hamwic well back towards 700. or even a little earlier, 
on the basis of the new grave-find. We have no reason to assume that Hamwic achieved instant 
success from Day One: monetary circulation within the wic may have begun on a smaller scale 
than was later reached. Perhaps one should recognize that, as between 695 and 705. the date of 
foundation is bound to remain a matter of opinion. Be that as it may, if Hamwic was in existence 
in even the closing years of the primary phase, then the arguments based on the paucity of Series 
W (one among fourteen) can be reinstated. Strictly speaking, even that one is not a single find in 
the regular sense of the term. It is a grave-find (and as such highly unusual among the many 
excavated graves at Hamwic) from Section SOU 32, i.e. at the northern end of the wic, and some 
500 m inland from the (present-day) Itchen water-front. The coin lay immediately to the south of 
the skull. Now. Series W, Variety I is scarce, but not that scarce: at least fifteen specimens are 
known. Its virtual absence from the excavation finds would seem to rule out its having been 
minted in the wic. One ought to add that a coin of Variety 2, auctioned at Glendinings in 1993, 
was stated in the sale-catalogue to have been found 'in Southampton’. Whether it was found 
within the ditch which demarcated Hamwic is not now known. Southampton today is six or eight 
times as extensive as Hamwic. If we give both coins the benefit of the doubt, and combine the 
evidence for Varieties I and 2 on the assumption that they arc both primary, there arc at best two 

14 A.D. Morton (ed.), Excavations at Hamwic. Volume I. Excavations 1946-83, excluding Six Dials and Melbourne Street, CBA 
Research Report 84 1 1992). at pp. 2f>-8: 'it Is more likely that Hamwic s origins can be dated to the lirst decades of the 8th century 
[rather than the last decade of the 7th]'. Morton draws on the evidence of radiocarbon dales, one dendrochronology date, and one 
thermo-remanent date - and of course the coins. The same view- is repeated in P. Andrews with D.M Metcalf, ’The coins', in V. 
Andrews (ed ). Excavations at Hamwic. Volume 2. Excavations at Six Dials. CBA Research Report 109 f 1997). pp. 210—1 5. at 210-12. 

13 Phil Andrews kindly advised the writer about his assessment of the context of the Aldfrith coin, which was well stratified There 
is a dendrochronological date of t .710 from the planks lining a nearby well This is reported in D.M. Metcalf. \Nyt tint sceattas al 
typen Wodan/monstet ' . Wnrdiyk Numi.snwttsk Unions Medlemshlad 1986. 1 10-18 , al p. 115 
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finds out of fewer than twenty from the primary phase, from Southampton - roughly eight to ten 
per cent, subject to margins of statistical uncertainty. That is a very different picture from Series 
H, Type 39, of which a similar total number of specimens is known, among which there are five 
early finds from Southampton, plus seven single finds from the excavations (leaving aside three 
from the Kingsland hoard). 

The only caveat is that the earliest phase of Hamwic might perhaps have been a smallish area 
on the Itchen waterfront, as yet completely unexcavated. The small beginnings of Ipswich on its 
waterfront offer a possible analogy. Series W might, hypothetically, have made up a larger 
proportion of the losses in this ‘proto-Hamwic’; but only if Series W fell out of circulation or 
alternatively was supplemented by inflows of other types, rather quickly. One may add that the 
caveat does not apply to the big productive site on the Isle of Wight (from where we have one 
specimen of Variety 1, among nine primary-phase single finds, or roughly eleven per cent.) Nor 
does it apply to the stray finds from southern Wessex generally. 

There are just over fifty single-finds of primary date (including the fourteen from Hamwic) 
from the south Wessex circulation area defined by Series W, and among these there are ten of 
Series W, Varieties I and 2 (nineteen per cent). Some forty per cent are foreign coins from the 
Rhine mouths area, i.e. porcupines and continental runics. The other English types which have 
turned up at all regularly are Series F (five specimens), C and/or R2 (five) and CZ (a local 
imitation of C, two specimens). The rest of the single finds are miscellaneous. Thus, W is the 
dominant English series. In a previous volume of this journal the writer drew attention to the fact 
that Series F was relatively very plentiful in the upper Thames region, 16 and that may well be the 
direction from which most of the five specimens arrived in south Wessex. 

The figure of nineteen per cent is the most useful bench-mark available to us, and it is 
surprisingly high. One may back-track in order to remark that if Hamwic had been the mint-place 
of Series W, we might reasonably have expected Varieties 1 and 2 to make up at least nineteen per 
cent of the finds from Southampton, whereas what we have is at most ten per cent. The numbers 
are as yet too small for this argument to be altogether secure, but for what it is worth it suggests 
that Hamwic is not the mint-place of Series W. But the margins of statistical variation are such 
that the evidence still might be misleading. 

Another, and possibly stronger argument relies on the assumption that Series W, Variety 3 (from 
the secondary phase) is from the same mint-place as Variety 1 . It goes contrary to all our notions 
about sceatta typology to suppose that Series W and H were both minted at Hamwic concurrently. 
‘One wic, one series’ seems to be the rule. If Variety 3 is not from Hamwic, then neither should we 
expect Variety 1 to be . 

If not at Hamwic, where else might Series W have been minted - in both the primary and the 
secondary phase? Two possibilities suggest themselves. One is the Isle of Wight, and the other is 
Winchester. Neither commends itself very readily, and it may be that there are other unsuspected 
possibilities which are still a blank in our database of finds, e.g. Wareham. The few provenances 
eastwards of Hamwic, i.e. into Sussex, seem to mark a significant difference between the patterns 
generated by Series H and W. Finds from Bury (near Pulborough) and from West Marden 
(imitative) suggest that one might consider a mint-place nearer to Portsmouth for Series W. But 
one’s instincts are against it; and those two find-spots might equally well be explained by an 
attribution to Winchester. 

The Isle of Wight would not until recently have been considered at all, as there was only one 
sceatta find on record from the island. The discovery of a productive site not very far from 
Carisbrooke has changed the picture completely. There are at least thirty-eight sceattas from the site, 
of which nine are of primary date. 17 In the primary phase this site will have rivalled Hamwic, and may 
indeed have been in existence for a decade or more before the wic was established. Carisbrooke, on 
the site of a Roman fort, may be the Saxon Wihtgaiabyrg . Its existence in the late seventh/early eighth 


ls D.M. Metcalf. 'Monetary circulation in England, c.675-c.7IO: the distribution patterns of Scries A, B, and C —and F\ BNJ 74 
(2004). 1-19. 

17 Details in the data-base maintained by the writer, which he hopes to publish in the next revision of the ‘Check-list of finds'. 
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century is shadowy, and it will have been at best a fortified place, not a town. 18 Although the Isle of 
Wight was a newly conquered part of the West Saxon realm, rivalries within the royal house meant 
that, whereas Winchester was favoured by King Cenwalh (641/2-660), Caedwalla gave land to 
Bishop Wilfrid instead. 19 Thus, although the Isle of Wight is peripheral, we should not completely 
rule it out as the mint-place of Series W. during Caedwalla’s short reign at least. 20 

Winchester became the seat of the west Saxon bishop in c.660, that is, well before any likely 
date for the introduction of Series W. It would have offered the security that was desirable for 
minting, at a time when there can have been few other places in southern Wessex that did so. 
Against an attribution to Winchester, virtually no sceattas have been found in the course of 
prolonged excavations there. 21 The Venta Icenorum gold triens, attributed to Winchester by 
Amecourt. has been shown by Grierson 22 to be a modern forgery - and indeed it would be 
historically implausible even in 648 (the date implied by Bede) 23 let alone c.660. One may 
mention a nineteenth-century find from Winchester, described from a drawing by Roach Smith 
which cannot now be found, as ‘Half-length figure with staff / decorated cross with annulets 
between the arms’. This has been tentatively identified 24 as a coin of Series W, but the annulets on 
the reverse are an insurmountable obstacle. Half-length figures are very uncommon in the sceatta 
coinages; if the drawing were to turn up, all would probably become clear. 

One might have been tempted to look further west, to e.g. Wareham, 25 given the cluster of 
single finds of Series W in Dorset, if it were not for the comparable pattern in Series H. where the 
frequency of finds is high, well to the west of the mint-place. The same commodities which drew 
coinage of Series H westwards may have been produced and traded, a generation earlier, in the 
same parts of Dorset. But that argument is inconclusive: it merely says that Series W need not 
have been minted locally in Dorset. Against an attribution to Wareham, however, is the long- 
distance function of Series W. discussed above. 


IV 

In c.686 the turbulent Caedwalla, king of the Gewissae, in the upper Thames region, conquered 
and annexed the Jutish province of south Hampshire, which lay around the Solent. Thereafter he 
called himself king of Wessex. In the previous year he had supported the attempt by his brother 
Mul to seize the Kentish throne. Mul was slain in 687. In 694 Wihtred, king of Kent, reached a 
statesmanlike agreement with Ine (Caedwalla’s successor as king of Wessex), agreeing to pay a 
massive wergild for Mul. The various manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle agree on the 
figure, 30,000, but whether this was 30,000 sceattas, or shillings, or base thrymsas is not made 
clear. This may have been a traditional figure for a king’s wergild. 

One wonders whether the wergild of Mul may not have been used to initiate the minting of 
Series W. Die 1 in the catalogue below has had an exceptionally high survival -rate, being known 
from at least five specimens, very different from the rest of Series W. Moreover, these coins have 
widely-scattered provenances. On both counts, die 1 is unusual. Its high survival-rate may be 
mainly because the die was heavily used, but perhaps also because of what happened to the coins 
after they were struck. If not the earliest die to be cut in Series W, it will presumably be almost the 


18 CJ. Young. 'The lower enclosure m Carisbrooke Caslle. Isle of Wight', in B. Hartley and J. Wacher (edsj. Rome and her 
Northern Provinces (Gloucester. 1983). 290-301 , 

19 Bede. EH Book IV. 15 and 16. B.A.E. Yorke. ‘The foundation of the Old Minster and the status of Winchester in the seventh and 
eighth centuries' . Proc. Hampshire Field Club and Archaeological Hoc. .38 ( 1 982), 75-83 draws attention to ihe rivalries. 

20 His successor Ine was from another branch of the royal family: his father was Ccnred, 

21 Among exactly 100 coins found in the excavations. 1961-73. there was only one sceatta. a secondary porcupine. It is illustrated 
in M. Dolley and C.E. Blunt, 'Coins from the Winchester excavations. 1961-1973', HNJ 47 (1977). 135—8 and pi. 4. Sec also Y 
Harvey et ai. The Winchester Mint and Other Numismatic Studies (Winchester Studies, 8), forthcoming. 

22 A splendid dissection of the evidence in P. Grierson and M. Blackburn, Medieval European Coinage, I . The Early Middle Ages 
(Cambridge. 1986) at pp. 40-3. 

23 The case against 648 is set out by Barbara Yorke. as in n. 19 

22 Blackburn and Bonser, as in n. 8 

25 Wareham is certainly prc-Alfrcdian. Under the year 784 [786|. the Chronicle records that Bcorhtrtc succeeded to the kingdom of 
Wessex . . , and his body lies at Wareham. and his direct paternal ancestry goes back to Cerdic. 
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earliest. (There are a couple of dies with no pellets on the torso, which could be experimental.) 
Could the coins of die 1 reflect the wergild of Mul? A single obverse die could, after all, have 
produced the bulk of 30.000 sceattas; and it is not obligatory to suppose that the whole of the 
wergild was turned into coins. 

To whom was the wergild paid? To the king. The writer is very willing to accept the idea that Series 
W was a coinage under royal control . The only serious alternative is that King Ine gave the right of 
coinage to the bishop of Winchester. (Is this figure with a long wispy beard in any sense a portrait? 26 - 
not, however, the bishop: for canonical reasons, a priest could not have been shown bare-legged.) 

Subsequently, the output of the mint (wherever it was) perhaps dwindled and became sporadic. 
In particular, the secondary-phase variety 3 may reflect a resumption of activity after a 
considerable gap. Knowledge of the distinctive design of Series W remained available to the die- 
cutter, even though the primary-phase coins had almost certainly fallen out of circulation (cf. the 
Hamwic finds). One supposes that the design was deemed to belong to the mint-place. 

V 

The currency of southern Wessex in the primary phase was doubtless very small in relation to that 
circulating in the south-east of England, or even in the upper Thames region. Variety 1 of Series 
W, which made up roughly fifteen per cent of the single finds, is known from at least four obverse 
dies, which except for die 1 would seem to have been under-used or lightly used. More dies of 
Variety I will probably turn up. Let us assume that we are talking about an original total of seven 
or eight obverse dies. Part of their output left the region in the hands of long-distance travellers. If 
we say that seven or eight dies reflects fifteen per cent of the output, 100 per cent will be about 
fifty equivalent dies. This estimate should be at the upper end of the probable range. The writer is 
perfectly well aware that the margins of statistical uncertainty are wide, and that these are very 
rough ‘ball-park’ figures. (Rather than refusing to think about them at all, the constructive attitude 
is surely to ask how they could be made less rough. The answer is to enlarge our random sample 
by the faithful recording of all sceatta finds, the common types as well as the interesting ones.) 
The rough estimates may nevertheless be of use to help us to envisage the historical context. If we 
think of there being between a quarter of a million and three-quarters of a million sceattas in 
circulation in southern Wessex in the first years of the eighth century, it implies a good deal about 
the transformation of the regional economy. 

For many regions of England, the availability of coinage preceded the introduction of sceattas. 
Merovingian gold tremisses, valuable as they must have been, occur as single finds on a 
significant scale, and over a much wider area than Anglo-Saxon thrymsas. But from southern 
Wessex there is extremely little gold: the late primary phase really was the beginning. 

The numismatist’s message to the general historian is that southern Wessex was virtually 
without coinage until the sceattas of Types C2 and R2 and the early porcupines became available, 
that is, so far as we can judge, in the decade of the 690s or the 700s, and that by 710-15 a 
currency of some size was in use, from Hamwic westwards into Dorset. The locally minted Series 
W made up some fifteen per cent of this currency. Thus, within at most twenty years, a monetary 
economy had been established. If there was a political context for this sea-change, it is not far to 
seek: the extension of Caed walla’s power from the already monetized upper Thames region, to 
take in the south coast, and to take control of the Solent. If this happened in c,686, it antedated the 
minting of Types C2 and R2, and it antedated, so far as we can judge, the creation of Hamwic. If 
Series W was triggered by the wergild of Mul, in c.694, it antedated that too. When measured 
against the (very) rough figure of fifty dies, it should be clear that the bullion contributed by the 
wergild of Mul is very unlikely to have been decisive in facilitating the monetary integration of 
southern Wessex. Even allowing generous margins for uncertainty, the currency was much bigger 
than the wergild. And in any case, it was mostly of other types. The minting of Series W will, 
however, have helped to put power and prestige into royal hands. 


28 The iconography is well discussed in A. Gannon. The Iconography of Early Anglo-Saxon Coinage, Sixth to Eighth Centuries 
(Oxford, 2003), at pp, 87-93. ‘Single figure between crosses'. 
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For the monetary historian the main points about Variety 3 of Series W are that it includes 
specimens that are extremely debased; and yet that it seems to have enjoyed a similar regional 
circulation westwards, like Variety 1 . There may have been some contraction in its area of 
circulation (finds from Hamwic, Hanford, and the Maiden Newton area). It has not been recorded 
from the Isle of Wight. Only one specimen has been chemically analysed. 27 It was found to 
contain negligible amounts of silver, but enough zinc to make one suppose that quite a lot of scrap 
brass had gone into its alloy (doubtless in an attempt to improve the colour). Another specimen 
appears to be of poor alloy, or possibly even plated, on a base core. 28 Extremely debased alloys 
are seen at the tail end of Series L, and also in East Anglia, at the tail end of Series R. It seems that 
in the middle of the eighth century silver ceased to be available in England in sufficient quantities, 
and that the debasement which had been in progress since very early in the secondary phase 
became precipitous. In Wessex Series H (which never fell much below fifty per cent silver) was 
probably over and done with some time before Variety 3 was minted. There tire, incidentally, some 
rather conspicuously wont specimens of Series H from the hinterland, which hint at their having 
remained in use for a long time. 

The motivation to strike sceattas in a time of commercial and monetary downturn hints at a 
political rather than a purely trading context for Variety 3. For what it is worth, that may be 
thought to encourage an attribution to Winchester. 

VI 

A scarce secondary variety which apparently copies the cross-and-crosslets and saltire reverse of 
Series W should be mentioned (Fig. 3). The obverse has a monster with head turned back, a 
germanic motif seen on numerous sceatta types. 29 The copying of the reverse is not exact: instead 
of a plain saltire this type has an ornamented saltire, with trident ends. Also, the crosslets are each 
defined by five pellets, not three. One would hesitate to claim derivation from Series W, were it 
not for the fact that two of the three provenanced specimens are from Wessex, namely Rushall 
(Wilts.) and the Isle of Wight. A third specimen has recently come to light at West Winch, near 
Kings Lynn. 30 



CATALOGUE 

Variety I 

Variety 1A. The obverse shows a facing, standing figure, struck from a die larger than the flan and truncated so that on 
most specimens it appears only torso-length: more precisely, the legs cannot be seen; but on specimen Ic (Waml’ord) the 
tops of the thighs can just be seen. As this is a die-duplicate it proves that on other specimens the design is panly off the 
flan. The figure, with flexed arms, holds a long cross to left and right. The hands are exaggeratedly large, and are held 
open, rather than with the fingers curled to grasp the cross. The thumb is carefully shown pointing vertically, inside the 
staff of the cross (again, not grasping it), and the fingers outside. (Note the precedent of the 4 oath-taking' thrymsas.) The 
head is turned to the right, and a beard juts out, almost horizontally. On the clearest specimens it is long. thin, and wispy. 
The torso is ornamented with several rows of pellets. 

The reverse shows a cross-and-crosslets and a saltire, both springing from the same central pellet. Again, the design 
is larger than the flan, and no border is visible. 


27 Hamwic 1 14. by EPMA. 

28 The Maiden Newton find, now in the Ashmolean Museum. 

2V See Gannon, as in n, 26. at pp. 1 48—5 1 

M W. MacKay, 'A new early secondary sceatta type linking Series W and Scries N’. NCir< 1 1 2 1 2004), pp 1 59-60 
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Fig. 4. 


1 . Several specimens are from the same obverse die and probably also the same reverse (although the reverses are 
difficult to check). 

(a) Milton Regis, K. Before 1905? 1.16 g. Maidstone Museum, ex Edwards gift. Ulus, in BNJ 1977, pi. 3. 49 and in 
SEC, pi. 14.9. 

(b) Near Grimsby, L($. Humberside), 1983. 1.12 g. Ashmolean Museum. (From a site several miles inland, where four 
sceattas were found in one field, scattered over about 300 yds) Ulus, in SEC, pi. 14, 10 and Thrymsas and Sceattas 155. 

(c) Wamford, near Winchester, H. 1992. Meta) -detector find reported as being to the east of Wamford Park, and to the 
west of the disused railway line, possibly within the environs of the late Anglo-Saxon church. More precise find-spot on 
record in Winchester Museum. 1 .28 g. Ulus, in Coin Register 1992, 245. Sold by Spinks. 

(d) South Lincolnshire productive site, find CXX,’ 1 August/September 2000. 1.24 g. The metal has a goldish tinge. 
(This happens, e.g. in Series A and B, and it should not be taken to signify raised gold contents, without analysis.) 
Squareish flan. A.IJ. Abramson collection, acquired November 2000. Enlarged illus. in Abramson, Sceatta Finder 
(publication pending). 

(e) R Finn, List 6, Winter 1996, no. 46. Weight not recorded, A well-struck specimen, well illustrated. On the obv,, a 
small section of the outer (linear) border at 12-1 o’clock. 

2. Instead of a single horizontal line across the shoulders, two short lines, out of alignment (and tins is not double- 
striking, because both specimens show it). The upper arm, to the left, is held very close to the body, vertically, whereas 
the arm on the right is angled away from the body. No pellets are visible on the torso, and probably there never were any 
(experimental die?). The beard on the Hamwic specimen is long and wispy, and one can see that it consists of three fine 
lines. 

(a) Hamwic excavations (Clifford Street), 1968. 1.01 g. Illus. in NC 1982, pi. 4), 18 (chemical analysis on p.147), and 
in Metcalf, ‘The coins' (as in n,2 above), no, 113. 

(b) W.L. Subjack collection (ItaJo Vecchi Ltd, London, Nummorum Auctioncs. no. 11, 5 June 1998, no. 92. 1.23 g. 
Enlarged illus. in Vecchi.) There are technically interesting traces of an edge to the dies at 2 to 4 o’clock on both obv. 
and rev. (as ilius.). and a weak patch at 8 to 10 o’clock on both obv. and rev. - flan of uneven thickness? There are a 
couple of scratches making an ‘x’ on the torso (to judge from the published photograph), 

3. Gussage All Saints, Do. 2004 or earlier. Again, no pellets are visible on the torso. But as the pellets for the eye and the 
mouth are virtually invisible, one hesitates between wear on the die or weak striking. The upper and lower parts of each 
arm make a symmetrical V, and this is a very easy way to distinguish the identity of the die. The palm of the hand is 
modelled more natural istically. 

(a) Found by Mr Martin Green during his field-work on Cranbome Chase, 

Dies not checked for identity: 

(-) Winterbome Whitechurch, Do. 

(-) Bury, near Pulborough. Sx. 

Counterfeit or modem forgery? 

(-) Patrick Finn list 18 (2000), no. 36. One hesitates to say that this is a modem forgery not having set eyes on the piece 
itself, but from the photograph, everything about the style is wrong. Weight not recorded. 

- ! Numbering of the finds in the writer's database. 
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Variety IB. All as Variety I A. except that the figure is smaller, allowing the legs to be included in the design. On the 
reverse the cross-bars of the crosslets are shorter. There is no abrupt change from 1A to IB. No. 5 could be described as 
transitional. The same workman may well have produced the dies. 



4. The obverse is extremely similar to die I . and the Bentley find was indeed described as a die-duplicate, in the Coin 
Register The writer made a X 2 enlargement onto a transparent sheet, in order to lay it on top of specimens from die I . 
and examine the exact positioning of the pellets on the torso. Front that it is clear that the die is definitely not the same. 
Moreover, the top of the left leg (to the observer’s right) is just visible. Other details, which one would have accepted in 
a die-duplicate as differences due to fuller striking or to die-wear, should be accepted at face value, namely the eye is 
more prominent, and the hair is carefully depicted, by fine, very neat lines with tiny pellets at the ends. 

(a) Bentley. Sf I 13 g. Precise find-spot in Suffolk SMR. Illus. in Coin Register 1993, 181. 

5. The hand, to the right, is smaller, The back of the head is decorated with five parallel lines (representing hair). These 
lines are unpelletled, see no. 4 above. 

(a) Isle of Wight, productive site. 1.12 g. Three bold pellets for the tip of the nose and the lips are in a more or less 
straight vertical line. The pellets on the torso are in more of a honeycomb pattern rather than in rows. Below, the belly 
and thighs appear to be naked (can this be right?), and modelled. All the pellets are in high relief, and globular. The 
fingers are much smaller than hitherto. The hair is shown by five parallel lines, curling downwards slightly at the outer 
ends, and with tiny pellets at the roots. Pointed beard. The reverse includes a linear border, visible in part. The reverse 
die is considerably larger than the flan. Illus. in Coin Register 1992. no. 246. Shown at the British Museum by MrB. 
White, but found in fact by his friend Mr J.W. Heath. 

6. The torso seems not to be modelled, but to be indicated simply by four rows of four or three pellets, the bottom row 
compressed to resemble a solid horizontal line. 

(a) Bournemouth area. Glendining. 11 October 1993. 223. where the catalogue states. 'Found in the Bournemouth area'. 
Knowing the proclivities of some detectorists. one suspects that this could mean ten or twenty miles away, e.g. into Dorset. 
The figure has long, straight hair, shown as five parallel strands sloping diagonally. A short beard is indicated, also diagonal . 

7. Tire body is smaller and is ornamented with just four pairs of pellets. The reverse design is also smaller 
(a) Compton Dando, So (Avon), 1997, 1 .08 g. Acquired from the finder by the Ashmolean Museum. 

Dies not checked for identity: 

(-) Near Repton. Db, c. 1990. Mentioned in Ttirymsas and Sreatlas. pp 153. 154. 

Variety 1C. Provengal copies. In the Cabinet des Medailles. Paris there are four specimens of Series W (Prou ( - 1615-18, 
of which 1615-17 are ex Morel-Fatio, catalogue no. 92.” and 1615-16 are stated by Prou to be cx-Ctmiez. It is very 
possible that 1617 is also from Cimiez. although Prou does not say so). The four coins (and there are no others of Series 

M Prou, Res mommies merovmgiennes, Catalogue <les mormaics Iranyatses dc la Kibhoihequc naiionale (Pans. I X92). 

Ji A Chabouillel. Catalogue raisomie lie la collection ties tleniers merovingiens tit 4 v Vile el VI lie sieclet tie la trouvaille tie Cimiez 
(Paris, 1890). 
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W in Paris) have been disturbed in the tray, 1615 and 1618 having been switched. This is easily verified, from Prou, 
plate 24, 12. Further, under 1617 there is a ticket which reads ‘D'Amdcourt 266’, and under 1618, 'K2022\ This 
information is incorrect. 34 Note that on no. 1618 the shoulder-joints are peiletted, a detail never seen on English coins. 
Also, the half-length figure recalls Variety 1 A - with which this specimen most certainly does not belong. 










There are also two further varieties with the cross-cross let and saltire reverse of Series W, in combination with quite 
different obverses. One of them (Prou 1612 = pi, 24. 10) has as its obverse type a large letter M with crosslet above, 
while the other (Prou 1613 = plate 24, 1 1 and also 1614) has a rather more complicated monogram consisting of a large 
chevron-barred A with two very large annulets attached to the feet, and a crosslet attached above. To right and left are 
the letters R, B, facing downwards. All three coins are from the Cimiez hoard; they weigh 1.13 g, 1.12 g, and 0.94 g 
respectively. They are attributable to Marseilles.’ 5 

(8a) Prou 1615. Annulet at centre. Feet turned outwards. 1 .04 g. 

(8b) Prou 1616. Both feet turned to right. 1.25 g. 

(8c) Prou 1617. Larger, fatter body. 1 .10 g. 

(8d) Prou 1618. Peiletted shoulder joints. 1.26 g. 

Of the three Morel-Fatio coins of Series W, two (1616-17) correspond with variety lb, although of decidedly rough 
workmanship, and with small rather than large crosslets on the reverse. Neither is in particularly good condition. No. 
1616 has a full length figure, with its feet visible, both pointing to the right. On 1617 the figure has a larger, falter body: 
its legs and feet are indistinct. The two coins are certainly from different dies, although the reverses are of very similar 
workmanship. The third Morel-Fatio coin, 1615, has an annulet at the centre of the reverse, and the full-length figure 
has its feel turned outwards. The annulet links the Series W coin, 1615, with the mules, and thereby removes it from the 
English series. That is to say, there is a presumption that all the coins with a central annulet in the cross-crosslets and 
saltire (Prou 1615), or with a central annulet enclosing a pellet (Prou 1613 and 1614), or with a central annulet made up 
of pellets and enclosing a rather larger boss (Prou 1612) are Provencal copies, inspired wholly or partly by Series W. 
since the central annulet is very rarely seen on English varieties, other than Variety 2B. No specimen from this little 
cluster of related types has been found in Wessex. If they are Provencal in origin, as seems well-nigh certain, they tell us 
something about the mentality of the die-cutters in Marseilles, who were eclectic in their choice of designs, and who felt 
no restraint about copying (quite carefully) a West Saxon coin that had come their way and had, presumably, taken their 
fancy. 

The coins with M and A as their types are certainly not English; and the straight Series W coins from the Cimiez 
hoard are connected with them by their use of a central annulet. To play the role of devil’s advocate for a moment: if 
Prou 1616-17 were English, they would have to stand very late in the sequence of Variety 1 (but before Variety 2?), and 
this would fit well enough with the date of the Cimiez hoard. If mint-output dwindled severely at the end of the primary 
phase, the non-appearance of Variety 1C in Wessex (until now) might be explicable simply in terms of the statistical 
improbability of a very small issue turning up among a restricted number of finds. The Cimiez hoard, on the other hand, 
just happens to capture the moment of their issue. All this is an argument with a limited shelf-life, but when one 
contemplates it even now, it will not do. 


M 1 am indebted to M. Michel Dhenin who kindly looked at the coins for me in May 2004, and sent photocopies. 
M See MEC 1, cat. nos 572-5 and commentary. 
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Finally, then, to put the cat among the pigeons, the finding of a very fine specimen of the A type (Prou 1613-14) at 
Watton, Norfolk, early in 2002 (Fig. 7) may be thought to challenge what has been said in the last few paragraphs. M 
Although the downwards-facing letters R, B have degenerated, there should be no doubt whatever that the Watton coin 
is from the same workshop as Prou 1613-14. Could that workshop, after all, be English? If so, that whole cluster of 
coins in the Cimiez hoard would probably have to go with it. In the writer’s judgement, the weight of the evidence is 
heavily against that, and we just have to say that the Watton find is a Merovingian silver coin found in England. After 
all, it happens. 

Variety ID. An English imitative variety . Two specimens are known (Fig. 8). from different dies but manifestly the work 
of the same die-cutter, of an imitative variety which has affinities with Series U.Type 23b. The first was found at West 
Marden, tn West Sussex, towards the end of February 1998. As the find-spot lies well within the circulation-area of 
Series W. one must consider the possibility that the dies were cut and used in south Wessex That remains the case, even 
though the other specimen was recovered from the south Lincolnshire productive site, far away to the north - another 
traveller's loss. It is in principle possible that Variety I D was manufactured elsewhere, for example in the upper Thames 
region, and that the West Marden coin had been ‘repatriated’ to south Wessex because some user recognized that that 
was where it belonged. But that is lar-fetched. Nevertheless, the coins have been included in the numbered sequence, 
even though their official status is problematic. Two pairs of dies hardly amount to mass-production, but they do create 
the expectation of an output running into thousands of coins. 



Fig. 8. 

The imitations offer a most interesting example of a die-cutter’s perception ot what was necessary and what was 
optional, in the copying of a design. The obverse shows a torso-lenglh figure with exaggeratedly large hands, held open, 
i.e. based very closely on the hands of Variety I A. The head, however, is in a totally different style, with a long, 
sweeping S-shaped curve of hair, a large oval enclosing the eye. a large sharply pointed nose, a normal chin with no 
beard, and two dots behind the neck (derived from wreath-ties?). The shoulders are rounded, not angular, and there are 
no pellets on the torso. On the reverse, the ends of the saltire are pelletled. Both sides have a dotted border. 

The West Maiden specimen, on a rather small flan, seems to have poorly-understood thumbs, and a scribbled or zig- 
zag shape where the left-hand cross should be. One wonders whelher that could be because, on the model the die-emter 
had in front of him. the left-hand cross was off the Man (as it often is in Variety 1A). 

On both specimens there is a marginal inscription on the reverse, possibly beginning with a recumbent S on no. 9a. 
No. 9b has a reversed N, pellet. N. 

The style of the head and the rounded shoulders are very strongly reminiscent of certain specimens in Series U. Was 
the die-cutter copying both W and Li at the same time? Or. dare one speculate, was this coin produced by the die-cutter 
who subsequently went on to produce the stylistically similar coins in Series U? If that conjecture is correct, the date 
could be very early in the secondary phase, or even at the end of the primary phase, and its context could be the 
widespread dispersion of coins struck from die I (perhaps for political or prestige reasons). At any later date. Variety 1 A 
would have been less likely to attract attention. Chemical analysis to establish the silver contents might help one in 
reaching a judgement on the date and/or status of Variety I D. 

(9a) West Marden. 1998. 1 .06 g. Chris Rudd, Coin List 34 < 1998). 44. 

(9b) South Lincolnshire productive site. 0.9 g. Abramson collection. 

M Coin Register 2002. no. 59. This historically interesting and desirable coin is now in the collection of Mr Tony Abramson, to 
whom I am indebted for details of the provenance and for an enlarged scan. 
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Variety 2 


THE FIRST SERIES OF SCEATTAS IN WESSEX 


Variety 2A. Formally as Variety 1, but a full-length standing figure, within a dotted border. The long crosses have 
annulet terminals, and also an annulet at the foot. A similar annulet represents the eye, unnaturally high up in the head. 
At the foot of the standing figure there is a gently sloping rectangle delineated by a dozen small pellets, and possibly 
representing some sort of podium. 

On the reverse the cross-crosslets and saltire are smaller and more compact, and are within a dotted border. The central 
pellet is square and quite large, with a pin-hole at the centre (upstanding in the die?). 



Fig. 9. 

(10a) SMC 200 = Type 54. Acquired before 1812. 1.26 g. Ulus, in BMC pi. 4, 20 and SEC pi. 14, 11. 

(10b) W.L. Subjack sale (Italo Vecchi. London. 11.5 June 1998), lot 93 ex P. Finn, list 10 (1997). 44. 1 .05 g. It is almost 
certain that this is from the same obverse die as BMC 200, although in a different slate. Note that the obverse and 
reverse borders differ in style. 

(10c?) ‘In Southampton’. Glendining, 20 January 1993. lot 5 (not illus., no weight). Stated there to be ‘from the same 
dies as BMC 54’. Could this be the same coin as b? 

The Southampton provenance is welcome confirmation that Variety 2 A is from south Wessex. No. 10a may be presumed 
to be of English provenance. 

Variety 2B. All much the same as Variety 2A. and with annulets, but on the obverse, the head is more closely copied 
from Variety 1. The torso is hatched with three lines parallel to the upper arm. On the reverse there is an annulet at the 
centre of the design. 



Fig. 10. 


(11a) Patrick Finn list 9 ( 1 997) , 5 1 . 1 4.7 gr. [0 .95 g] . 

This coin, again, may be presumed to be of English provenance. 

Variety 3 

Variety 3 has the characteristic standing figure of Series W, with head turned to the right in a ‘nutcracker’ profile seen 
also in Variety 1 . There is a single vertical row of three or four pellets on the tunic. The hem of the tunic is flared. Both 
feet are turned to the right. On the reverse, the ends of the saltire are pelletted. On both sides, there is a double (or triple) 
border comprising a grained border with delicate inner (and outer) wire border. 
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The Hamwic specimen coniained only an estimated 3 per cent 'silver". 

(12a) Stone-next-Faversham, K. 1968. 1.24 g. Large pellets on tunic. British Museum 1971. 4-3. 1. Ulus, in BNJ 47, 
pi. 3,48, and in SEC. pi. 14. 13. 

(12b) Hanford, Do., 1983.0.80g. Same dies. SEC , no. 9. 

13. Hamwic 1 14. 0.82 g. Different dies. SOU 3 1 , in upper layer of pit. The two long crosses slope inwards towards the 
top. to make an A-shape . 

14. Maiden Newton, Do., area. 1994. 0.86 g. Different dies again (base metal or possibly even a plated flan). Ashmolean 
Museum, bought from finder. 

15. Patrick Finn list 9 (1997), 52. 14.3 gr. [0.93 gj One could imagine a pyramid of three pellets at the base of the left- 
hand cross. The detail at the base of the right-hand cross is obscure, and possibly misleading. Weathered (debased?). 

16. Postscript. Another specimen is reported, very recently, from south Wessex. 

Postscript. My comments on the origins of Hamwic (p. 7 and n. 14) have been overtaken by an important monograph. 
V. Birbeck at al.. The Origins of Mid-Saxon Southampton . Salisbury (Wessex Archaeology). 2005. showing (pp. I92f.) 
that the 'mercantile settlement’ had a long pre-history - possibly as a royal estate. This does not alter the conclusions 
about the mint-attribution of Series W. 
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CURRENCY UNDER THE VIKINGS . PART 1 : 

GUTHRUM AND THE EARLIEST DANELAW COINAGES 

MARK BLACKBURN 

The Vikings and the Scandinavian settlers who followed them made ,a significant impact on the 
currency of the British Isles over three centuries . In this and future addresses I plan to survey the 
coinages and currency of those areas under Scandinavian rule from the ninth to twelfth centuries. 
In five half-hour lectures one cannot give a detailed account of this, so having described the 
essential features, I will focus on a topic or topics that I hope will give further insight to the 
monetary history of the period. In this Address I will talk about the very earliest phase of coinage 
in the new Scandinavian settlements in the Danelaw. 1 


The Divisions of the Danelaw 

The Scandinavian coinages of the Danelaw, particularly in their earlier phases, seem confusingly 
complex. There are several substantial series of coins, which appear to overlap chronologically, 
and there are a number of smaller groups that are independent of the main issues. If we are to 
begin to make sense of these coinages, we need to know something of the geopolitical structure of 
the Danelaw that developed in the course of the settlement process. Historical evidence for the 
conquest and settlement of the Danelaw is sparse indeed, and comes mainly from English 
chronicles. The coins, in fact, are one of the few contemporary and direct sources of evidence 
coming from the Scandinavians themselves. Differences in the course of settlement of particular 
areas during this formative phase had long-term repercussions for the structure of the Danelaw, in 
which Cyril Hart has recognised five divisions (Fig. I). 2 

The Viking raids on the British Isles, which had begun in the late eighth century and intensified 
in the 840s, entered a quite new phase in 865 , 3 The ‘great army’, as it is called in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, arrived in England and did not go away. For more than ten years this force and 
reinforcements that joined it were on the move, but between campaigning seasons they would set 
up winter camps in different parts of England. Three of the four great kingdoms into which 
England was divided successively succumbed to this army: the Northumbrians in 866, the East 
Anglians in 869 and the Mercians in 874. In 875 the Danish army divided, and part of it, led by 
Halfdan, went north to Northumbria campaigning, and then in the following year settling to form 
the Kingdom of York. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the army, under the leadership of three kings Guthrum, Oscetel 
and An wend, went to Cambridge, where they stayed for a year. Smyth has suggested that this may 
represent a force (‘the great summer army’) that arrived from the Continent in 871 to join the 
great army. 4 In 877 part of this group peeled off and settled in the area of the East Midlands which 
became known as the Five Boroughs. We do not know who the leaders of this group were, but it is 
likely that from the outset they were ruled by five earls based at Lincoln, Stamford, Nottingham, 
Leicester and Derby. 


1 This is a revised and extended version of the paper read at the Anniversary Meeting in November 2004. 1 am grateful to Marion 
Archibald for comments after the lecture, and to Barrie Cook and Gareth Williams for providing access to the British Museum 
collection and providing some of the images that accompany this paper 

2 C. Hart, The Dane law (London and Rio Grande, 1992), pp. 6-19. 

3 For accounts of the Viking campaigns in England and the settlement of the Danelaw see AP. Smyth, Scandinavian Kings in the 
British Isles 850-880 (Oxford, 1977); Han, as in n. 2. 

4 Smyth, as in n, 3, p. 243. 
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Fig. 1 . The Divisions of the Danelaw (after Hart, The Danelaw, p. 9). 


The West Saxons were next in line and there were many conflicts, but in May 878 a crucial 
battle at Edington (Wiltshire) went in their favour, and Alfred was able to impose a peace treaty. 
The Viking leader, Guthrum, and thirty of his senior men, accepted baptism, with Alfred standing 
as Guthrum’s godfather, creating a kind of paternal relationship between the two rivals: a 
diplomatic tool akin to a marriage alliance. 5 Guthrum agreed to leave Wessex and, after lingering 
in Mercia for two more years, he and his followers settled in East Anglia and the south-east 

5 T. Charles Edwards. 'Alliances, godfathers, treaties and boundaries'. Kings. Currei.cy and Alliances. History and O linage of 
Southern England in the Ninth Century, edited by M.A.S. Blackburn ami D.N. Dumvilie (Woodbridgc. 1998). pp. 47-62. 
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Midlands in 879-80. Hart divides this area into three parts which he calls the Eastern, Southern 
and Outer Danelaw. The Eastern Danelaw, the old kingdom of East Anglia (Norfolk and Suffolk), 
was he suggests the core territory ruled directly by Guthnim. The Outer Danelaw (Bedford, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon and Northampton) was settled by four armies led by four earls, who came 
under the authority of Guthrum. The Southern Danelaw (Essex, Hertfordshire, Middlesex and 
Buckingham) probably also came under Guthrum, and it is the least Scandinavianised in terms of 
culture and place-names, partly because it was under Danish occupation for only a short time 
before being absorbed into Alfred’s kingdom. 

The initial settlement process was only spread over five years, but it gave each of the five 
regions a very distinctive character, which influenced their later history, culture and coinages. 

The Imitative Phase of Coinage 

The earliest phase of coinage in the Danelaw consisted of imitations of successful neighbouring 
coinages. This is typical of states trying to establish coinage for the first time. There are many 
examples from Ancient Greece down to more modern times. The new state wishes its coinage to 
benefit from the sound reputation enjoyed by the one it is emulating. Once the state has built 
public confidence in its coinage, it will very often change the design deliberately to differentiate 
its coinage, in part perhaps for political reasons, but also so that it can more easily manage the 
currency circulating in its territory. This ‘national’ phase, as one might call it, was achieved by the 
Vikings in the mid-890s with the issue of the St Edmund coinage and the York regal coinage of 
Sigeferth and Cnut. In this paper I will be examining only the imitative phase before c.895. 


Hoards and single-finds 

There are seven hoards that contain Viking coins from this imitative phase (Table 1). Three are 
strictly contemporary, and from the Danelaw: the Stamford hoard probably deposited about 890, 
but only poorly recorded; the Ashdon hoard from North Essex deposited a few years later, 
containing some sixty-five coins, many of which were in fragments; and from the Ipswich 
excavations, a group of three identical halfpennies. Of the later hoards, Cuerdale, deposited c.905. 
is of course much the largest, and the most important source of coins for our period. The much 
later hoard from Morley St Peter, Norfolk, deposited about 925, has a curious composition, with 
two distinct phases, and the early element includes a number of ninth-century Viking coins. Two 
other hoards - Harkirk, dep. c.910, and Dean, dep. c.915 - are only partially recorded but they are 
each known to have contained at least one imitation. 


TABLE 1 . British Hoards containing Viking issues of the Imitative phase 


Deposit 

date 

Findspot & discovery date 

No. of 
coins 

c.885 

Ipswich . Suffolk, c. 1 990? 

3? 

c.890 

Stamford, Lines., 1902 

40+ 

c.895 

Ashdon. Essex, 1984 

c.65 

c.905 

Cuerdale, Lancs., 1840 

8,000+ 

c.910 

Harkirk. Lancs., 1611 

c.100 

c.915 

Dean, Cumb., pre- 1 790 

34+ 

c.925 

Morley St Peter, Norfolk, 1958 

883 


Types of coinage 
Viking 

Viking, Carolingian, Anglo-Saxon? 

Viking, Carolingian, Anglo-Saxon? 

Viking, Anglo-Saxon, Carolingian, Arabic, Byzantine 
Vjking, Anglo-Saxon, Carolingian 
Viking, Anglo-Saxon, Arabic 
Viking, Anglo-Saxon 


The number of recorded single-finds has grown significantly in recent years, from six in 1991 to 
twenty-two today (listed in Appendix 3). This is still modest compared with the number of finds of 
St Edmund coins (sixty -one recorded on EMC), 6 but they are beginning to form a pattern that one 
can attempt to interpret (Table 2). Overall, I would estimate that there are perhaps seven hundred 
extant Viking imitations, the great majority of which come from the Cuerdale hoard. 


^Corpus of Early Medieval Coins Finds from (he British Isles, 4 10-1 180 (‘EMC’), an online database, www, medieval coins.org. 
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Four groups of imitations 

Most of the imitations are anonymous, in that they merely copy the name of King Alfred, but a 
few carry the names of Viking rulers. The largest group is some forty coins of King Guthrum 
(879/80-890), though the legend uses his baptismal name ‘/Ethelstan’ . There is one coin of the 
York king, Guthfrith (c. 8 83-895), from the Ashton hoard; 7 three in the name of a king Halfdan, 
not the original leader of the great army, but a later unrecorded king; 8 and two of Earl Sihtric 
struck at She! ford, 9 which Hart has recently argued was Shelford near Cambridge, rather than the 
alternative candidate Shelford in Nottinghamshire. 10 The only other mint names found on the 
imitative coins are Lincoln and Leicester. 

In 1965 Michael Do Hey, in his very useful British Museum booklet Viking Coins of the 
Danelaw and of Dublin, set out his understanding of the chronology and structure of the Danelaw 
coinage, 11 and re-reading this I was struck just how much our interpretation of the earlier issues 
has changed in the last forty years. This has stemmed from two main factors: the re-dating of 
Alfred’s coinage, particularly of the introduction of the London Monogram and Horizontal (Two- 
Line) types to c.880, rather than 886; 12 and the discovery of the Ashdon hoard showing what a 
large and homogeneous currency the Horizontal (Two-Line) imitations represented. This imitative 
phase of the coinage has been surveyed in some detail in my paper to the Viking Congress in 
1997, 13 and rather than repeating the arguments presented there, I intend to focus here on the very 
earliest coinage and that which names Guthrum. 

Some introduction is, however, necessary to the four main groups of imitations copying issues 
of Alfred: the London Monogram type, the Horizontal (Two-Line) type, the Oxford (Ohsnaforda) 
type and the Canterbury (Doro) group. The copies and derivatives of the London Monogram type 
appear to be among the earliest, and were probably produced quite soon after Alfred’s original 
issue which is now dated to the early 880s. They were present in the Stamford hoard, and there are 
variants with a Lincoln monogram, which might suggest that they were struck primarily in the 
Five Boroughs, yet, as already mentioned, a group of three halfpennies were found in the 
excavations at Ipswich, and there are single-finds from Woolverstone (Suffolk), Thetford 
(Norfolk) and Ely (Cambridgeshire), showing that they also circulated in East Anglia. The 
combination of this evidence and other factors has led to the re-dating of the Stamford hoard to 
c.890.' 4 

The Horizontal (Two-Line) type was the main issue from the mid-880s to the mid- 890s, both in 
Alfred’s kingdom and in the Danelaw. It was the only insular issue present in the Ashdon hoard, 
and of the sixty-five or so coins in the hoard the great majority are of the Danelaw variety rather 
than of Alfred’s original issue, 15 The rather startling inference to be drawn from this is that even in 
this early phase of Anglo-Scandinavian coinage, the currency was quite homogeneous and foreign 
coins were largely excluded, either deliberately or by the operation of Gresham’s Law. The fact 
that the coinage in this phase was imitative and of poor literacy should not cloud one’s judgement 
as to its economic and political effectiveness. Many of the moneyers named on the Danelaw 


7 M. Blackburn, ’The Ashdon (Essex) hoard and the currency of the southern Danelaw in the late ninth century', BNJ 59 (1989). 
12-38. at pp. 18-20. 

! BMC AS J, p. 203. no. 869: G.C. Brooke. ‘Anglo-Saxon acquisitions of the British Museum. Ill Northumbria'. NC 5th series 4 
(1924). 86-95. at p. 89. no. 300; SCBt 7. Copenhagen i 447. Both BM coins are illustrated in M. Dolley. Viking Coins of the Danelaw 
and of Dublin (London. 1965). pi. 3. nos 8 and 9. 

9 BMC AS I. p. 230. no. 1077; Dolley. as in n. 8. pi. 4. no. 15: SCSI 9 Oxford 225. 

10 C. Hart. ‘The Aldewerke and Minster at Shelford. Cambridgeshire’. Anglo-Sawn Studies in Archaeology and History 8 ( 1995). 
43-68. 

" M. Dolley. as in n. 8,pp. 16-19. 

12 M. Blackburn, ‘The London mint in the reign of Alfred', in Blackburn and Duntvillc. as in n. 5, pp. 105-23: ibkl.. ‘Alfred’s 
coinage reforms in context’. Alfred the Great. Papers from the Eleventh-Centenary Conferences, edited by T. Rutter (Aldershot. 2003). 
pp. 199-217. 

M . Blackburn. ‘Expansion and control: aspects of Anglo-Scandtnavian minting south of the Humber'. Vikings and the Danelaw 
Select Papers from the Proceedings of the Thirteenth Viking Congress. Nottingham and York. 2 1 SO August 1997. edited by J. Graham- 
Campbetl eral. (Oxford. 2001). pp. 125-42. 

IJ Blackburn, as in n. 13. pp. 130-1 . 140 n. 12. 

1 J Only one coin in the hoard has been identified positively as official, but there may be more which because of the fragmentary 
state have not been recognised as such: Blackburn, as in n. 7, pp. 17-18. 
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TABLE 2. Single-finds of Viking coins of the Imitative phase 



London 

Horizontal 


Monogram 

(Two-Line) 

Suffolk 

1 

1 

Norfolk 

1 

2 

Cambs 

1 

3 

Beds 

I? 


Lines 


3 

Derby s 

E7N. Yorks 


3 

S. Yorks 

1 


Kent 


1? 

London 

Hants. 


1 

TOTAL 

5 

14 


Do/v Orsnaforda Total York 

Imit. Royal 

2 

I 4 

1 5 1 

1? 

3 

I 

I 4 7 

1 

1 ? 


Horizontal coins are merely official moneyers of Alfred whose names had been copied by the die- 
engravers in the Danelaw, but at least thirty are names not found on official coins and appear to 
represent individuals working at the Danelaw mints. 16 Significantly they include several names of 
continental origin, showing that the participation of continental moneyers, so well attested in the 
St Edmund and later coinages, was already occurring during the imitative phase, 17 

Alfred’s coins were struck to a weight standard of c.l .6 g, which he had adopted in his coinage 
reform of c.880. The imitations are lighter (c.l .35 g), and it is not that they were fraudulent or in 
some way inferior, as has often been assumed, but simply that the Viking mints had maintained 
the original weight standard current in England before c.880. Indeed this Anglian standard was 
used for most of the Anglo-Scandinavian coinages, including the St Edmund and the York St Peter 
and later regal issues. 18 I had previously suggested that it shows that the indigenous community 
was involved in the setting up of the first Viking mints in the 880s, 19 but as we shall see there may 
be another explanation. 

The Canterbury imitations and the Oxford imitations are probably somewhat later, since some 
of the Ornaforda coins 20 copy the Cross-on-steps design from the York coinage of King Sigeferth 
(c.895-900), and the Canterbury imitations copy both the normal Canterbury style Horizontal 
coins and the variety with the mint-name DOR.O. which was only struck c .895-899. The Earl 
Sihtric coin must also date from the later 890s, as it copies the Viking Orsnaforda group. These 
two large imitative groups therefore overlapped with the earliest ‘National’ coinages in the names 
of St Edmund and the York kings. It is tempting, then, to assign them to mints in the Five 
Boroughs, but we cannot rule out the possibility of a second mint in Northumbria, or a mint in the 
‘Outer Danelaw’. The Five Boroughs is a fascinating region, for it seems to have maintained a 
distinct identity throughout the period of Viking rule. The unique coin of Guthfrith of York 
appears to have been struck there, while in the tenth century it produced coinages in the names of 
St Martin and Sihtric Caoch, and in the 940s some distinctive issues for Anlaf Sihtricsson. 21 


Coinage in the 870s and early 880s 

Before turning to Guthrum’s Horizontal (Two-Line) coinage, I would like to consider minting in 
the Danelaw (or what would become the Danelaw) during the 870s and early 880s, that is the 

'* M. Blackburn, ‘The earliest Anglo- Viking coinage of the southern Danelaw (late 9th century)’. Proceedings of the lOih 
International Congress of Numismatics. London, September 1986, edited by I,A. Canradice (London, 1989). pp. 341-8. at pp. 345-7. 

17 V, Smart, ‘Scandinavians, Celts and Germans in Anglo-Saxon England: the evidence of moneyers’ names', in Anglo-Saxon 
Monetary History , edited by M.A.S. Blackburn (Leicester, 1986). pp. 171-84, at pp. 174—7. 

See section on metrology below and C.E. Blunt, B.HJ.H. Stewart and C.S.S. Lyon, Coinage in Tenth-Century England (Oxford, 
1989). ch. 15. 

19 Blackburn, as in n. 13, p, 130. 

The imitations consistently misspell the mint name Ohsnaforda with an R rather than an H. 

- 1 Blunt, Stewart and Lyon, as in n. I8,chs 4 and 14. 
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decade or so before the start of the Imitative coinages that I have been discussing so far. For York 
there is no evidence that coinage continued to be struck after the Vikings captured the city in 866 
or the deaths of Kings Osbert and /Elia a year later, although since much of the Northumbrian 
coinage was by then anonymous such a possibility cannot be ruled out. It is likely the 'stycas’ 
continued to circulate for a while among the Anglian population of Northumbria, but there are 
some signs of a breakdown in the control of the currency in that we find for the first time southern 
pennies occurring in finds from Yorkshire. 22 Three coins of Burgred (852-74) have been found at 
different sites in York and a fourth in the Mai ton/Sc arborough area. The hoard from Lower 
Dunsforth, North Yorkshire, is now known to have contained some thirty coins, mostly of the 
Lunette type 23 and a recent hoard from North Yorkshire contained several Lunette pennies and a 
dirham fragment and hack-silver. This latter hoard looks like the property of a Viking, but the 
other finds could represent local currency, the silver pennies being drawn into Northumbria by a 
lack of new money and weakening of control. At any rate, there seems to have been a gap of up to 
thirty years in minting between the last Northumbrian issues and the establishment of the first 
Viking mint in York in c.895. 

In East Anglia it appears to have been a different matter, for there are signs of continuity. The 
written sources are silent about what happened between the defeat and ritual killing of King 
Edmund in 869 and Guthrum’s settlement there ten years later. It is quite probable that the 
Scandinavian army installed a compliant English king to rule subject to their will, as they had 
done in York in 867 and would do in Mercia in 874. They had apparently made similar demands 
of Edmund in 869, and it was his rejection of these that led to his downfall. 24 


Coins of King /Eihelred and King Oswald 

There are a few anomalous coins that have long been recognised as having something to do with 
East Anglia in this period, but quite how they fitted in was uncertain. Let me quote from Dolley’s 
1965 booklet: 25 

Before the late 880s it is unlikely that the Viking invaders of England struck any coin, though mention should be 
made of two or three pieces of Continental type with the names of kings Oswald and Ethel red. Typo logically they 
seem to belong to East Anglia, and they have been dated to the decade following the overthrow of that kingdom 
and the martyrdom of King Eadmund in 869. but their association with that area is by no means proven, and the 
traditional dating seems too early. 

Only one of these specimens (Appendix 2, JE3) was known prior to the Cuerdale hoard of 1840, 
and that was then regarded as a joint issue of Beonna and /Eihelred, as kings of East Anglia of the 
mid eighth century. 26 The discovery in the Cuerdale hoard of four more associated pieces (M2. 
MA, 01-2), in the names of a King ^Ethelred and King Oswald, prompted a reassessment. The 
Cuerdale hoard was discovered at an opportune moment, for Daniel Haigh and others had been 
taking a particular interest in the East Anglian coinages of the eighth and ninth centuries, 27 and the 
traditional arrangement, as reflected in Ruding’s Annals 28 or Hawkins’s Silver Coins of England? 9 


— M. Blackburn. 'The coinage of Scandinavian York", in R.A. Hall ei ai., Aspects of Anglo- Scandinavian York, Archaeology of 
York 8/4 (York. 2004). pp. 325-49. at p. 345. 

be republished by the present writer. Sec the on-line Check-List of Coin Hoards of the British Isles . no. 74. 

-■* Smyth, as in n. 3, pp. 206-9. 

- 5 Dolley, as in n. 8,p. 16. 

M E. Hawkins, The Silver Coins of England. 1st edn (London. 1841). pp. 33-4, pi. 7. 89. The supposed King /Ethelred of the mid- 
eighih century, is more reliably named 'Alberht'. i.c. /Ethelbcrt. of w'hont a coin has recently been discovered; M.M. Archibald, V 
Fenwick and M.R. Cowell. ‘A sceai of Ethelbert I of East Anglia and recent finds of coins of Beonna’. BNJ 65 (1995). 1-19: M.M. 
Archibald. 'Beonna and Alberhi: coinage and historical cornexi’ . /Eihelbald and Offa. Two Eighth-Century Kings of Mercia, edited by 
D. Hill and M. Worthington (BAR British Scries 383; Oxford. 2005). pp. 123-32. at pp. (25-8. 

27 D.H. Haigh, ‘On the coins of East Anglia'. AC 1st series 2 (1839/40). 47-51; J. Lindsay. "On the appropriation of certain coins to 
Northumbria and East Anglia', NC 1st series 2 (1839/40). 132-8: D.H. Haigh. Remarks upon the numismatic history of East Anglia 
during the VII. & V 111. centuries’. NC 1st series 4 (1841/2). 34-41 ; D.H. Haigh. 'Further remarks upon the numismatic history of East 
Anglia during the ninth century'. NC 1st series 4 (1841/2). 195-200; J. Lindsay. A View of the Coinage of the Heptarchy (Cork, 1842). 
pp. 44-53; F.D. [T.F. Dymock], Coins of Etlici suin’, /VC 1st scries 5 (1842-3), 124-7. 

28 R.Ruding . Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and its Dependent ics, 3rd edn (London. 1840). pp. (20-1. 

® See n. 26. 
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had been woefully confused. One must admire the exemplary speed and efficiency with which 
Edward Hawkins at the British Museum administered and published the Cuerdale hoard,- 10 and 
commend his openness in sharing the new material with other scholars during that process. Yet 
there seems to have been some rivalry between him and Haigh, for their publications reach similar 
conclusions about the ‘King /Ethelred' and ‘King Oswald’ coins without acknowledging the 
other’s work. Haigh ’s studies culminated in his magisterial Essay on the Numismatic History of 
the Ancient Kingdom of the East Angles (Leeds, 1845), which laid out the sequence of rulers and 
issues essentially as we understand them today. 

Of the five coins of /Ethelred and Oswald then known, four copy the Carolingian Temple type, 
and one has a central serifed A (for Anglia) as found on the coins of Edmund of East Anglia 
(855-69). One of the moneyers, Beornheah, also occurs on Edmund’s coinage, and Daniel Haigh 
concluded that King /Ethelred and King Oswald were probably ‘two otherwise unrecorded 
successors of Eadmund. during the troubles of East-Anglia (indeed of the whole island), between 
A.D. 870 and 878’ 31 Hawkins was more circumspect, and could not decide whether /Ethelred was 
an unknown East Anglian ruler preceding or succeeding Edmund, or represented the West Saxon 
king /Ethelred I (865-71) exercising some overlordship of East Anglia. 32 This latter interpretation 
was adopted by Grueber and Keary in BMC. 33 Brooke described them as ‘Danish issues in East 
Anglia of 870-878?’ , and those of /Ethelred as ‘copying name of Aethelred I?’ , 34 Dolley criticised 
details in Brooke’s account, 35 and as we have seen inclined to a later dating, describing one of the 
/Ethelred coins as a ‘Silver penny in the name of an unknown “/Ethelraed” struck in East Anglia 
(?) c.885’ 36 It is little wonder, then, that historians have also been loath to rely on the evidence of 
these coins, and at most have quietly acknowledged their existence. 37 

A recent find has provided important new evidence for the dating and status of this group. It is a 
coin in the name of /Ethelred (tE 1 ) found by the ‘Kent coast’ in c.1995 and acquired by the British 
Museum. Like the first coin of Oswald (01), it has a central serifed 7X on the obverse and a cross 
(with four pellets) on the reverse. The moneyer is Sigered who also struck coins of this type for 
Edmund, and indeed apart from the obverse inscription reading .+E-DELRED REX (with a front- 
barred eth), this coin is virtually identical to some of Edmund’s, including the use of Greek 
gamma for G in the moneyer’s name. 38 The front-barred eth is also found on Edmund’s coins of 
the moneyers /Ethelhelm and Beomferth, 39 Hugh Pagan in his 1982 article on the coinage of the 
East Anglian kings identified Sigered as a late moneyer of Edmund. 40 This new coin, then, firmly 
implies continuity in the official East Anglian coinage, showing that Dolley ’s dating is much too 
late, and it makes the case for /Ethelred being a genuine successor of King Edmund considerably 
stronger. How soon after Edmund’s death and on what scale this issue was struck is uncertain. The 
fact that no specimens occurred in the Gravesend hoard (dep. c.871) or the Croydon hoard (dep. 
c.872), containing fifty and eighteen coins respectively of Edmund, could imply that it was a small 
coinage, or that there was some delay in its issue, but the evidence is not conclusive. 41 

The coin of King Oswald (01) of related type, with an 2S / cross design, is not as closely 
associated with Edmund’s coinage. The obverse is similar enough, and the small errors in the 
legend (reversed L, and D for R) can be paralleled under Edmund, as can the form of the wynn as a 
V with a closed top. The reverse legend is, however, very garbled, to an extent not found under the 
East Anglian kings. Brooke suggested it gave the name of an otherwise unknown moneyer 


30 E. Hawkins, ‘An account of coins and treasure found in Cuerdale’, NC 1st series 5(1842-3). 1-104. 

! 1 D. Haigh. An Essay on the Numismatic History of the Ancient Kingdom of the East Angles (Leeds. 1 845). pp. 1 9-20 . 

53 Hawkins, as in n. 30. pp. 5-8. 

33 BMC AS It, p. 31, 

- 1J G,C Brooke, English Coins (London, 1932), p. 32. 

35 M. Dolley. “Some Temple-type coins found in Great Britain’ . HBN V/16 (1962), 321-4. 

36 Dolley. as in n. 8, pi. 1,1 (caption). 

37 E.g. E.B. Fryde et at. (eds) , Handbook of British Chronology. 3rd edn (London 1986), p. 9: Hart, as in n. 2, pp. 25.41. 

3 ® H E. Pagan. The coinage of the East Anglian kingdom from 825 to 870’, BNJ 52 (1982), 4 1 -83, at pp. 78-9. 

39 E.g. SCSI 2 Glasgow 420,422. 

40 Pagan. as in n. 38. p. 49. 

41 Although these two hoards post-date Edmund's reign, only thirteen coins in Gravesend and eight in Croydon belong to the later 
phase of Edmund's coinage, represented by the moneyers Bccghelm. Beornheah. Eadberht and Sigered: Pagan, as in n. 38. p.49. 
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Eanwald, read backwards, 43 but it may equally echo dements of the obverse inscription, without 
trying to be meaningful. The reverse design, a cross without pellets in the angles, was not used 
under Edmund. It seems, therefore, to be one step removed from Edmund’s coinage. 

The four remaining coins attributed to these two rulers are quite unprecedented in the English 
series in using the Carolingian Temple type as their principal design (JE2, 7E3 , JE4 and 02). The 
particular form the Temple takes on these coins is quite distinctive because the pediment at the top 
of the temple is composed of a double horizontal line. On the original coins of Charlemagne 
(768-814) and Louis the Pious (814^10), and all later Frankish issues of this design, there is only 
a single horizontal line (Fig. 2, l). 43 However, on the Italian issues, starting with deniers of 
Emperor Louis II (855-75), there is this double-lined pediment (Fig. 2, 2), 44 and these must be the 
prototype that was followed. There were a number of Italian Temple type coins in Cuerdale, 
showing that they did reach England. 45 There are other distinctive features to these East Anglian 
coins. Unlike the Carolingian coins, the king’s name is on the Temple side, while the reverse 
inscription generally has the name of a moneyer. The lettering is larger than that on the 
Carolingian coins, with letter forms that are typical of the East Anglian series, such as an A with 
the top bar extending backwards. One coin (2E2), by an otherwise unrecorded moneyer Heahmod, 
has a cross-crosslet reverse, a design that is not known for Edmund, but is for his predecessors. 
The fragment (02), which has plausibly been attributed to Oswald, although only the last two 
letters of the king’s name are visible, has a somewhat different construction of the temple, which 
again suggests it is one degree further removed from the prototype, and that the two Oswald coins 
are marginally later than those of .Ethel red. 



Fig. 2. Temple type coins of (1) Louis the Pious (8 14^40) and (2) Louis It (855-75). Scale X 1,5, 

One of the Temple coins from the Cuerdale hoard (2E4) - one that had been retained by the 
Assheton family, owners of the Cuerdale estate - had immediately been recognised by Hawkins 
and Haigh as essaying a somewhat corrupt version of the +E-BELRED RE inscription. 46 The reverse 
is blundered, and Dolley, regarding it as a blundered form of the mint name Quentovic, attributed 
it to a continental Viking series 47 However, as we shall see, Quentovic coins were copied in the 
Danelaw, not in France, and Hawkins and Haigh were right to associate this coin with the East 
Anglian Temple group. It is notable that the weights of all these coins fall in the range 1.14—1 .46 g 
(17.6-22.6 gr), 48 which is in line with that of the East Anglian kings but well below the 
Carolingian standard of c.l ,75 g 49 


42 Brooke, as in n. 34, p. 32. 

: See plales to E. Garicl, Les mommies royalcs sous la race carolingieuue. 2 vois (Strasbourg, 1883-4); K. Morrison and H. 
Grunthal, Carolingian Coinage (New York , 1967); and Grierson and Blackburn, M EC 1 , pis 36-8. 

44 MEC 1, pi. 46. The absence of die double pediment from Frankish issues, even imitations, is reinforced by looking through C.M. 
Hacrtle, Karoiiugische Miitisfunde aus deni 9. Jahrhiuidcrt . 2 vols (Kohl, 1997). 

45 Hawkins, as in n. 30, pp. 68-71, pi. 7; R.H.M. Dolley and K. Morrison, 'Finds of Carolingian coins from Great Britain and 
Ireland', BNJ 32 (1963), 75-87, at p, 80. 

46 Hawkins, as in n. 30, p. 99; Haigh, as in n. 31 . p. 5 9. pi. 5, no. 3. 

41 Dolley, as in n. 35, p, 323. 

4S Pagan, as in n. 38, p. 52. 

49 MEC 1, p. 194. Occasionally specimens fall below 1.5 g. but those that do raise concerns over their dale, status or stale of 
preservation. 
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A Temple coinage in the name of Gu thrum 

A new piece in the jigsaw is represented by a find from c.1996 at Hoxne in Suffolk (GT1), only 
shown at the Fitzwilliam in 2000. 50 This is a striking in lead from dies for a coin of the Temple 
type, again with a double pediment. The die-cutting is clear and the highly literate inscriptions 
read E-BEL STAN REX and +DVNNO MONET, Note the front-barred eth, which is also present on the 
new /Ethelred coin (/El). The moneyer Dun or Dunna is not otherwise known in the East Anglian 
series, but the name is a common one, and there were three ninth-century moneyers of that name. 
One was a moneyer at Rochester c.8 15-45, one was a Canterbury moneyer of the Lunette type in 
the late 860s and early 870s, and another, though possibly the same man, was a moneyer at or near 
Winchester from the later 870s to the 890s. There is no reason to believe that the lead piece was 
produced by any of these moneyers. 

When first reported it was thought that this lead striking might represent a new coin type for 
King /Ethelstan I of East Anglia (c. 825-45), or even iCthelstan sub-king of Kent (839-C.851), of 
whom no coins are known, which would make it contemporary with the Temple issues of Louis 
the Pious or Charles the Bald (840-77). However, the double bar to the pediment shows that the 
coin must be dated after 855, and the concurrence with known types of the 870s in the names of 
/Ethelred and Oswald, as well as the Suffolk find provenance, makes it clear that the piece belongs 
to this phase of coinage in East Anglia. 

/Ethelstan is evidently the Viking king Guthrum, using the name he was baptised with in 878, 
just as he did on his substantive Horizontal (Two-Line) coinage that we will consider in a 
moment. He settled with his army in East Anglia in 879 or 880, and it seems probable that East 
Anglian Temple type coins were still being minted. This then would have been Guthrum’s first 
coinage. In the early 880s Alfred reformed his coinage, raising the weight standard and 
introducing the London Monogram and Horizontal types, 51 and only after these were established 
did Guthrum adopt Alfred’s coin design. 

Guthrum and Quentovic 

Among a number of other Temple type imitations that appear to be English, two seem to essay 
Guthrum’s baptismal name (GT2-3). Both are from the Cuerdale hoard and look as if they come 
from the same school of die-cutting as those previously considered, with double pediments , rather 
untidy spidery lettering and the design partly engraved rather than punched. Although their 
obverse inscriptions, on the Temple side, are badly blundered (EDENAT nE+Y and ELX-A[ JO RE4- 
(retro grade)), they both begin with the letter E and seem to be derived from an E-DELSTAN REX 
rather than E-BELRED REX legend. Their reverses, by contrast, are of quite different workmanship, 
with neat serifed letters, punched rather than engraved, and fully literate inscriptions reading 
+GVVENTOW1C1 or +QVVENTOVVC1, for the mint name Quentovic. The only official mint- 
signed coins of the Temple type from Quentovic are a rare issue of the 840s, from the beginning of 
Charles the Bald’s reign, and they have a different spelling of the mint- name (QVENTVV1CVS) on 
the temple side. The reverses of these English coins conform to those of Charles the Bald’s Gratia 
Dei Rex issue, struck after 864. 52 Indeed the style of die-cutting is so close, even down to the very 
distinctive form of the letter Q, that it seems very likely that these are two official Carolingian 
reverse dies that had been taken from the Quentovic mint. In one respect they differ from Charles 
the Bald’s coins of Quentovic, which have a pellet in only two opposing quarters of the cross, 
while the two Temple imitations have pellets in all four quarters. The additional pellets were 
probably added to the die by the moneyer in England to make the dies conform to the standard 
Temple/Cross-and-four-pellets design. 

The concept of Viking mints using official dies obtained from neighbouring states is well 
established for the late tenth and early eleventh centuries, 53 and its occurrence in the Danelaw 

50 I am grateful to Brian Fisher for reporting this first to Mike Bonser, who immediately referred it on to me at the Fitzwilliam. 

51 M. Blackburn. 'Alfred’s coinage reforms in context ’.Alfred rite Great. Papers from the Eleventh-Centenary Conferences, edited 
by T. Reuter (Aldershot, 2003), pp. 199-217. 

52 Morrison and Grunthal. as in n. 43, nos 715 (Temple type) and 7 1 6 (GDR type). 

fl M. Blackburn, 'English dies used in the Scandinavian Imitative coinages’ . Hikuin II (1985), 1 01-24 
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during the later ninth century should not surprise us, especially bearing in mind the extent to 
which Frankish moneyers were involved in running mints in the Danelaw. It raises the question, 
however, whether a gold penny found at Congham, Norfolk, in 1990 might not be a product of a 
Viking mint in East Anglia too. This combines a crude obverse, showing a bust copied from a 
Roman coin of Constantine I or II, with a reverse struck from an official, but rusty, die for a silver 
denier of Chartres. 54 The Chartres die was probably made c.870-5. Recent finds of gold ingots 
and hack-gold from Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire and Norfolk have shown that gold was 
available to the early Scandinavian settlers in the Danelaw, 55 and it is not implausible that the 
Congham gold coin might be an issue parallel to the Quentovic Temple type imitations in 
Gu thrum’s blundered name. 

There is a second group of Viking imitations of Quentovic coins copying the Cnut iCnnnetti 
issue of York, c. 900-5 (Table 3, II). These were for long regarded as continental, but since the 
only recorded provenance for them is the Cuerdale hom'd 56 and they follow the Danelaw weight 
standard an English origin has been proposed. 57 There is not a direct relationship between the two 
imitative groups, since the reverse legend on the ‘Cnut’ issue has been shortened to QVENTOVICI 
and the pellets omitted from the arms of the cross. The obverse and reverse dies are the work of 
the same die-cutter and are clearly derivative. Both groups, then, appear to be English, one from 
East Anglia probably from the early 880s, and the other probably from the Five Boroughs or 
Northumbria (but not York) in the early tenth century. 

TABLE 3. The two groups of Quentovic imitations 

I. E-BELSTAN REX (blundered) Temple/a WENTOVVICl Cross-and-pellets BM Sylloge 327-8 

ri. CNVT REX CrucifomVQVENTOVICl Cross BM Sylloge 313-26 


Other English Temple type coins 

Several other Temple type imitations with garbled inscriptions that may have an English origin are 
listed in Appendix 1 (nos An 1-7). Two in the British Museum (An 1-2), given by George V in 
1920, are accompanied by tickets written when the coins were acquired indicating that they were 
from the Cuerdale hoard, but Dolley and Morrison in their Sylloge of the British Museum’s 
Carolingian coins did not accept that, 58 However, as Marion Archibald has kindly pointed out to 
me, 59 there is clear evidence in the Departmental Minute Book that, among the 164 coins and 
medals transferred from the Royal collection in 1920, a group of eleven coins came from 
Cuerdale, the remnants of a parcel of 149 coins selected by Hawkins for Queen Victoria in 1841 60 
On Anl the obverse legend commences with an E, like the Temple type copies considered above, 
but rest of the inscription is too blundered to decide whether it is inspired by an EDELRED or 
E-BELSTAN legend. The reverse inscription appears to end with MON, an English characteristic, 


M. Blackburn and M. Bonscr. ‘A Carolingian gold coin struck from a die of Chartres and found at Congham. Norfolk’ . NCirc 98 
(1990), 304-6. 

55 M. Blackburn, ‘Gold in England during the age of silver (eighth-eleventh centuries)’. The Silver Economy in the Viking Age, 
edited by J. Graham-Campbell and G. Williams (London, forthcoming). 

“ One specimen was in Ure collection of V. Thompsen (Copenhagen) in 1836. i.e. before the Cuerdale hoard, but its provenance is 
unknown ( Blatter fiir Miinzkttnde 1836. 206—9), cited in C.S.S. Lyon and B.H.l.H. Stewart. ‘The Northumbrian Viking coins in the 
Cuerdale hoard' . Anglo-Saxon Coins. edited by R.H.M. Dolley (London. 1 961 ) , pp. 96-121 . at p. 118. n. 2. 

51 MEC 1 . p. 322. A continental origin had been doubted in F. Dumas. Le trisor de Ficamp (Paris. 1 97 i ). p. 1 16 n. 5. A third group 
of ‘Quentovic’ coins found in several British hoards of the later tenth century represent the regular feudal coinage of Quentovic, an 
immobilisation of Charles the Bald's GDR type . of which some 520 specimens were present in the Fgcamp hoard (dep. c.980); Duma-,, 
pp, 108-23. 

?s R.H.M. Dolley and K..F. Morrison. The Carolingian Coins in the British Museum (London. 1966). p. 9. 

* She had already signalled this in ’A Scandinavian coin of Carolingian type from the Cuerdale hoard’, Hikttin 1 1 (1985). 79-82. at 

p. 80. 

0(1 Department of Coins and Medals. Minute Book 1920. p. 1 80: ‘6 foreign demers & 5 English pennies from the Cuerdale treasure 
trove". These eleven coins correspond to accession nos. 1920. 1-12-141 to 1-12-15) (inclusive). The English coins arc one St 
Edniund and four York royal pennies. The foreign - coins are three Carolingian (BM Sylloge nos. 197 (Charles the Bald. GDR type. 
Clermont), 270 ( I .ou i s the Child. Strasburg). - (Italy. Berengar. as king)), two Temple type imitations (BM S\Uoge nos. 335. 336). and 
a Scandinavian half-bractcate of Hcdeby (Maimer class KG7). These coins are entirely consistent with a Cuerdale provenance. 
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but one cannot discern a moneyer’s name. The inscriptions on An2 are entirely garbled, and 
although the die-cutting styles are similar, the appearance of An2 is rather different from Anl 
since it has a single rather than double line to the gable of the temple. A feature they both share in 
common with GT2 is the form of the cross over the temple, with long lateral arms and no lower 
limb. 

Three further Temple type imitations have single lines to the temple pediments and their origin 
is more uncertain. One in die British Museum collection without known provenance (An5) has an 
obverse inscription 10EL11AN D+ which could perhaps be a very corrupt form of E-BEL5TAN RX, 
copied without comprehension. The reverse is blundered, though the last three letters suggest it 
was copied from a legend ending MONE. The weight (1.19 g) is in line with the Danelaw issues. A 
fragmentary coin (An6) in the Assheton collection, from the Cuerdale hoard, has an indeterminate 
obverse inscription (D[ ]NE), but the reverse has [ ]V1CI[ ] which could suggest it comes from 
GVVENTOVVICJ, copied from G2-3. but there is no sign of pellets in the quarters of the cross. 
The third blundered coin with a single pediment (An7) is also from the Cuerdale hoard, but it is 
very different in style and elements of its obverse inscription seem to derive from the XP1STI N 
REL1G10 and DORESTATVS MON legends, 61 Its weight (1.65 g) suggests it is more likely to be 
from the continent. Another Cuerdale coin in the British Museum’s collection (LI) should be 
noted. It has garbled inscriptions, but these clearly copy Italian coins of the emperor Lambert 
(894-8). There were nine regular coins of Lambert in the hoard of full weight (c.1.75 g), while 
this imitation weighing 1.33 g could be a light-weight continental copy or a Danelaw issue to the 
local standard. If it were English, it would indicate that Temple type imitations continued to be 
produced as late as c.900. 

This leaves two controversial imitations (An3-4), but with conflicting opinions as to their date 
and origin. One was found during excavations on the island of Lindisfame and when it entered the 
British Museum, in 1929, George Brooke identified it as belonging to the same period as the 
vEthelred and Oswald coins, 62 The obverse legend is meaningless - essentially a decorative 
pattern of the letters V and E - but the reverse he read as reflecting the name of a moneyer 
Wulfhere. The coin has a double pediment, like the Danelaw imitations of the ninth century, and a 
similar style of engraved design and lettering. Where it differs is on the reverse, having a pellet in 
three angles of the cross but a crescent in the fourth. In 1962 Michael Dolley took issue with 
Brooke’s attribution, pointing to a second specimen, struck from the same obverse die but a 
blundered reverse (still with three pellets and a crescent) , which came from the Inchkenneth hoard 
(deposited c. 1000) 63 This provenance suggests that the coins were struck in the later tenth 
century, and Dolley saw them as likely to be continental, struck in Frisia or elsewhere in north- 
west Germany. However, this type has not been recorded among the German coins in the vast 
number of hoards from Northern Europe, and it would be very unusual for a moneyer's name to 
occur on German coins, which almost always name only the ruler, mint or local saint. With two 
die-linked specimens from Britain and a plausible moneyer’s name, there must be a strong 
presumption that these are insular imitations. It is tempting to attribute them to the 870s or 880s, 
contemporary with the other Temple type coins we have been considering here. However, this 
would make the Inchkenneth coin by far the oldest in the hoard. That is not impossible, but we 
should keep an open mind whether there might have been a revival of the type during the tenth 
century. 


An East Anglian coinage of the 870s and early 880s 

There appears, then, to be a coinage associated with East Anglia in the name of three rulers, together 
with a number of coins with very blundered inscriptions. Some have on the reverse the names of 
moneyers, two of whom had struck for King Edmund. /Ethel red and Oswald seem to share one of 


f>l The latter is found on common Temple coins of Lothar I (840-55) from Dorestad, which usually have errors in their inscriptions 
though they are not as blundered as this coin: S. Coupland. ‘The coinage of Lothar I (840-855)'. NC 161 (2001). 157-98, at pp. 173-5. 
M Brooke, as in n.34.p. 31. 

6J Dolley. as in n. 35. pp. 321 . 323-4. 
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the moneyers (Beornheah), suggesting they used the same mint. Within the series there are two 
distinct groups (Table 4), one that continues the Alpha and cross designs used on Edmund’s coinage, 
and another that uses the Carolingian Temple design, but of the Italian variety with a double-barred 
pediment. It is tempting to see these as two sequential phases with the two kings’ coins being issued 
in parallel. If this is correct there are early signs of trouble, for the corrupt reverse inscription on the 
Oswald A coin (01) suggests either a lack of control or deliberate evasion by a moneyer unsure as to 
whether he wanted to have his name associated w-ith the coinage. On the introduction of the Temple 
type literacy improves, though it declines again later. This coinage survives in such a small sample 
that it is difficult to determine the correct sequence, but I am inclined to think that the blundered coin 
in the name of /Ethelred (/E4) may belong towards the end of the series, after the very competent 
lead striking of Guthrum (Gl). In its latest phase the coinage is in a sense imitative, with no control 
over the inscriptions, which copy other coins without intention, and using dies obtained from the 
Quentovic mint. The weights in both the A / Cross phase and the Temple phase follow the East 
Anglian standard, not the much higher Carolingian one. 64 


TABLE 4. East Anglian issues of the 870s and early 880s 


Type 

IN THE NAME OF /ETHELRED 

Rev. legend 

Provenance 

A / Cross- and- pellets 

Sigered 

Kent coast 

Temple / Cross-crosslet 

Heahmod 

Cuerdale hoard 

Temple / Cross-and-pellets 

IN THE NAME OF OSWALD 

Beomhae 

‘Seafield’ 

A / Cross 

Blundered 

Cuerdale hoard 

Temple / Cross-and-pellets 

Beor ... (?Beomheah) 

Cuerdale hoard 

IN THE NAME OF GUTHRUM (/ETHELSTAN) (after 879/80) 


Temple / Cross-and-pellets 

Dunno 

Hoxne 

Temple / Cross-and-pellets 

ANONYMOUS / BLUNDERED 

Quentovic 

Cuerdale hoard 

Temple / Cross-and-pellets 

Blundered 

Cuerdale hoard 
and elsewhere 


In terms of dating, at one end there seems to be fairly close continuity with Edmund’s coinage 
after his death in 869, while at the other end Guthrum ’s issues must come after his baptism in 878 
and probably after his settlement of 879/880. The coinage, then, may have been spread over some 
ten to fifteen years. What does it tell us about the status of /Ethelred and Oswald? Clearly these are 
English names, but were they independent successors of Edmund, were they ‘puppet’ kings set up 
by the Vikings, or was this ‘/Ethelred’ in fact King /Ethelred 1 of Wessex, as suggested by 
Hawkins? The fact that there is continuity at the mint, with at least two moneyers remaining in 
office, striking coins such as /El that are indistinguishable from Edmund’s own. suggests that 
there was a transfer of power to /Ethelred and Oswald after Edmund’s death. It is unlikely that 
/Ethelred of Wessex took de facto control of East Anglia as the Vikings remained in the kingdom 
for almost a year, before moving into Wessex as aggressors in late 870. and Ethelred had died by 
April 1871. If /Ethelred was a local person chosen because he commanded respect, he may well 
have been a member of the East Anglian royal family since Edmund's two predecessors, 
/Ethelstan and /Ethelweard. shared the same first element in their names. 65 As I have indicated, the 
corrupt inscription on the first Oswald coin hints at instability. 

The coinage, in its Temple phase, has all the hallmarks of a Viking coinage. Blundered 
inscriptions are not found in official Anglo-Saxon coinages, but they are a common feature of 
Scandinavian coinages, seen in the Danelaw, at Dublin and in Scandinavia, where almost every 
coinage shows problems with literacy. 66 Even in the official Carolingian coinage at Dorcstad, 


61 Sec section on Metrology below. 

Ai Indeed, looking back to the eighth century there were also two Aithelberhts. However, wc do not know how any ol these eighth 
or ninlh-ceiHury kings were related. 

Blackburn, as in n. 22, p, 338. 
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when under the control of Scandinavian chieftains Harald and Rorik who had been granted the 
town in benefice by Lothar I, the literacy of the coinage declined dramatically. 67 Anglo-Saxon 
coins occasionally have errors, but these are minor compared to those here. The choice of the 
Temple design also suggests Scandinavian influence. This type was no longer current in Francia, 
as Charles the Bald’s recoinage on 864 had replaced previous coin types with the uniform Gratia 
Dei Rex issue, and this he had extended to Lotharingja in 869. However, this is the type the 'great 
army’ might have been familiar with from its campaigns on the Continent before 865 and have 
brought over to England with them. Furthermore, in Scandinavia the great majority of Carolingian 
coins found are Temple type coins of Louis the Pious. 68 Interestingly, the seven Carolingian coins 
in the Croydon hoard, a Viking deposit of c.872, were all of the Temple type. 69 These relatively 
fine Carolingian coins were no doubt trusted more than the base Lunette pennies of Burgred and 
Alfred, and for this reason would have been attractive as a prototype in the early 870s. 

It is not entirely surprising that this series of coins is only known from the Cuerdale hoard, a 
few single-finds and possibly the much later hoard from Inchkenneth. There is only one 
contemporary hoard deposited in East Anglia during the 870s or early 880s, that from Laxfield, 
Suffolk found c.1818, with a t.p.q. of 876. 70 From the note of it published by Dolley and Morrison 
in 1963 it contained an unknown number of Anglo-Saxon, mainly Lunette coins, and at least eight 
Carolingian coins of which three were said to be ‘illegible’ Temple coins. None can now be 
traced, but the description suggests that these could have been blundered imitations, and if so they 
may have been English versions. 


Guthrum ’s Horizontal (Two-Line) Coinage 

I will now turn to the Horizontal coinage of Guthrum with his baptismal name ‘TEthelstan’ . Before 
the discovery of the Cuerdale hoard there was only one extant specimen (GH16b), which was not 
identified as such. Instead the coinage that was attributed to Guthrum in, for example, Ruding’s 
Annals was the non-portrait issues that we now recognise as belonging to Tithe Is tan I of East 
Anglia (c.825-45). Again, it was Daniel Haigh who realised that these were struck some fifty 
years earlier, and that the coins of a new Horizontal type found in the Cuerdale hoard are indeed 
the coinage of Guthrum. 71 

The coins closely copy Alfred’s type, dividing the obverse into four sections, but instead of 
+EL FR ED RE on Alfred’s coins, these have +ED EL TAN (or TA or IA) RE. One coin (GH17) is 
unique in having a circular and complete obverse legend XEDELSTAN REX, yet its reverse 
inscription is largely meaningless. Appendix 2 lists the forty or forty-one known specimens, all 
but one or two of which are now in museums (Table 5). They virtually all come from the three 
main hoards that I mentioned earlier: thirty or thirty-one from the Cuerdale hoard, five from the 
Ashdon hoard and three from the Morley St Peter hoard. One (GH16b), as I have mentioned, was 
from a pre-1840 find, then in the collection of Mr Lewin-Sheppard and later in that of Christopher 
Blunt, while another unprovenanced coin (GH35) is first recorded in Carlyon-Britton’s collection, 
which may suggest that it came from the Stamford hoard. There have been no modem metal- 
detector finds that I am aware of. 


47 S. Coup! and, ‘From poachers to gamekeepers: Scandinavian warlords and Carolingian kings’. Early Medieval Europe 7:1 
(1998), 90-7, at pp. 92 and 95-6; Coupland, as in n, 61. p. 174. 

63 D.M. Metcalf. ‘Viking-age numismatics. 2. Coinage in the Northern Lands in Merovingian and Carolingian times’. NC 156 
(1996). 399-428. at p. 423. 

w N.P. Brooks and J A. Graham-Campbell, 'Refieclions on the Viking-agc silver hoard from Croydon, Surrey'. Anglo-Saxon 
Monetary History, edited by M.A.S- Blackburn (Leicester. 1986), pp. 91-110 (revised version in N. Brooks. Communities and Warfare 
700-1400 (London . 2000). pp. 69-92). 

70 Dolley and Morrison, as in n. 45. p. 79. citing a list of the coins among the Banks MSS in the British Museum. This list could not 
be found when I first looked for it in 1988. and presently the Banks MSS arc away for conservation. The deposit date must be later than 
the c.875 suggested by Dolley and Morrison, for it contained an ‘imperator acvst’ coin of Saint-Gery (Cambraj) which dates after 876 
if of Charles the Bald or after 882 if of Charles the Fat. 

71 Haigh. as in n. 31. pp. 8-11, 20-21. Hawkins, as it) n. 30. pp.8-10. had identified the new Horizontal coins in ihe Cuerdale 
hoard as ones of Guthrum. but he continued to regard the earlier .Ethels tan series also as Guthrum’s. despite commenting that it was 
very remarkable that not one should have occurred jn the Cuerdale hoard. 
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Finds 


Cuerdale Hoard 

30 or 31 

Ash don Hoard 

5 

Morley St Peter Hoard 

3 

Pre-1840 find 

1 

Un prove nanced pre-1913 

Present Locations 

I 

40 or 41 

British Museum 

22 

Cambridge 

7 

Norwich 

3 

As she ton collection 

3 

Oxford 

1 

Liveipool 

1 

Copenhagen 

1 

Gotha 

1 

Unknown 

2 

41 


There are some seventeen different moneyer’s names or reverse inscriptions on Guthmm’s 
Horizontal coinage (Table 6). At least eight of these were probably genuine Danelaw moneyers 
striking in their own names, and of these five are also known to have struck ‘Alfred’ imitations in 
their own names, while one (Abenel) went on to strike St Edmund coins as well. Of these eight 
moneyers, three have Old English names, two Continental Germanic and one Old Norse, while 
the last one has a name which could be of either Old English or Continental Germanic. 72 So Old 
English names slightly outnumber Continental names, which is a very different situation to that 
found in the St Edmund coinage, where there are many more moneyers with Continental 
Germanic names than Old English ones. 73 Nonetheless this does show that even in the 880s the 


TABLE 6. Moneyers of Guthrum’s Horizontal type 



No. of 

No. of dies 

Notes , also struck 


coins 

obvJrev. 


Abenel 

4 

4/4 

‘Alfred’, Si Edmund 

Aelven 

2 

1/1 


‘Bericbe’ 

I 

1/1 


Better 

5(+l) 

4/4 (+?) 

‘Alfred’ 

Ciolwulf 

2 

212 


‘Cusere’ 

1 

1/1 


‘Ecwulf ’ 

1 

1/1 

Copying West Saxon moneyer 

1 Edeltare’ 

2 

1/1 


‘Ejvdijligl’ 

1 

1/1 


El da 

8 

5/6 

‘Alfred’ 

‘Enodas’ 

1 

l/I 


Guntere 

1 

1/1 


Guthhere 

1 

1/1 

‘Alfred’ 

Tilewine’? 

I 

1/1 

Copying London moneyer 

I ud el herd 

4 

4/4 

‘Alfred’ 

Tudoel’ 

2 

2/2 


[]ed 

1 

I/I 


‘Edel-sr Gelda’ 

1 

1/1 


Unrecorded 

-(+1) 

-/- (+?) 


TOTAL 

39 (+2) 

33/34 



72 Comments on tile origin of the names arc included in Appendix 2. 
V. Smart. 'The moneyers of St Edmund' . Hikttin 11(1 985), 85-90 . 
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Scandinavians were recruiting personnel from Francia to run their mints. Two other names on 
Guthrum 's coinage (‘Ecwulf’ and ‘Tilewine’?) are mere copies of names that occur in Alfred’s 
official coinage, and this is a phenomenon that also occurs on the ‘Alfred’ Horizontal imitations 
from the Danelaw. 74 Finally there are several inscriptions that are blundered to a greater or lesser 
degree and it is difficult to determine the origin of the names. 

The thirty-nine specimens available for die-study purposes are struck from thirty-three obverse 
and thirty-four reverse dies. 75 Applying a version of Stewart Lyon’s formula, as developed by 
Warren Esty , 7$ to these figures suggests that there may have been about 180 obverse and reverse 
dies, but the margin of error is wide, as shown by the range of results within a 95 per cent 
confidence limit (Table 7). Clearly this was a very substantial coinage and the surviving sample 
gives a poor account of it. The estimates suggest that we know only around twenty per cent or less 
of the dies that were used. Any future finds are bound to throw up new dies and new moneyers. If 
the survival rate of Guthrum’s coinage is so low, the same is presumably true of other imitative 
‘Alfred’ issues of the 880s. These statistics suggest that the dies may have been issued in pairs 
rather than sets having more reverse than obverse dies. If this is so, it is of interest that Hugh 
Pagan has observed a similar pattern in the coinages of the East Anglian kings. 77 


TABLE 7. Estimates of the number of dies used in Guthrum's Horizontal coinage. 



Obv. 

Rev. 

No. of coins with identified dies: 

39 

39 

No. of dies in sample: 

33 

34 

No. of singletons: 

78 

29 

Estimated original dies: 

c.170 

c.190 

95% confidence range: 

85-400 

95-470 


In terms of die-links there are five pairs of die-duplicates, and one case of an obverse being 
used with two reverses of the same moneyer. There are also two die-links between Guthrum’s 
coinage and that in the name of ‘Alfred’, sharing a common reverse die. One of these, involving 
the moneyer Elda, was published by Christopher Blunt, both coins being in his own collection 
(GH20 and ‘Alfred’ l). 78 Blunt was rightly cautious in his interpretation of this, but Dolley in 
1965 more boldly proposed that Guthrum’s coinage may have been struck at London by some of 
Alfred’s moneyers, as part of the alliance that followed the so-called Treaty between Alfred and 
Guthrum, then dated to c. 886. 79 In fact the ‘Alfred’ coins of the moneyer Elda are all struck on the 
lighter Danelaw standard, and they are just part of the large body of imitations bearing Alfred’s 
name. Many of the moneyers named on these, like Elda, were genuine people working in the 
Danelaw, but some of them were actually West Saxon or Mercian moneyers, whose names had 
been slavishly copied by die-cutters in the Danelaw. The second Guthrum-Alfred die-link (GH27 
and ‘Alfred’ 2) falls into that category, as the reverse is probably a blundered rendering of the 
well-known London moneyer Tilewine. The fact that only two die-links have been found between 
Guthrum’s coinage and the ‘Alfred’ imitations should not be taken as evidence that the two series 
were separated in time or were from different workshops. With such a low survival rate from this 
period, these two die-links are indeed quite positive evidence in favour of mixed production from 
the same moneyers. There is a question, however, whether some of the Guthrum coins should 
themselves be regarded as imitations, if the inscriptions were merely copied from other coins 
without caring what they read. 


74 Blackburn, as in n. 16. pp. 345-4. 

75 These figures are based on Appendix 2, nos GH 1-10, 12-34 and 36. 

7 * W. Esty. ‘Estimation of the size of a coinage: a survey and comparison of methods’. A'C 146 (1986), 185—215 (nos Jl. H5 and 
C2). 1 am grateful to Prof. Esty for discussing these formulae and providing a simplified version of them. 

11 Pagan , as in n , 38, p. 53. 

78 CJR Blum. A dic-identity between a coin of Alfred and one of Aethelstan I! of East Anglia’ . BNJ 3rd $er. 7 ( 1952), 56-7. 

7> Dolley. as in n. 8. p. 17 and pi. l.no. 2. 
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There is also the issue of how many mints might have been involved in producing this coinage. 
In some respects there is consistency among Guthrum’s coins suggesting a degree of central 
organisation and perhaps concentration at one mint. For example, none of them use MO for 
moneta after the money ers name, as one often finds on Alfred’s coins. On all coins apart from 
those of Elda, the name is simply spread over two lines. I had wondered whether Elda’s consistent 
use of the formula ME FEC (me fecit, ‘made me’) indicated that his coins came from a different 
mint, but this supposition is unnecessary. The four-letter name was simply too short to spread over 
two lines so he needed something to complement it. Me fecit does not occur in Alfred’s official 
coinage, but it is found on some other Danelaw issues, such as the ‘Alfred’ imitations by the 
moneyer Simun/Sigemund and some St Edmund coins. Some of Elda’s Guthrum dies are very 
similar in epigraphy to ones of Berter and other moneyers, suggesting they shared a common die- 
cutter. There is, however, also a certain diversity of style among Guthrum’s coins, and the fact that 
some moneyers used several pairs of dies - and even more based on the projected estimates of 
dies - indicates that the coinage was issued over a period. Yet it is very difficult to estimate the 
duration of a coinage from this kind of evidence. 


Metrology 

As already noted, Alfred in his monetary reform of c.880 introduced a new weight standard for the 
Anglo-Saxon penny, increasing it from c.1.35 g (or a little higher) to c.l .60 g. 80 The earlier weight 
standard had been established by Offa in his coinage reform of c.792, and, although the weights of 
individual issues had fluctuated to some extent over the intervening cent 1117, this had broadly 
represented a common weight standard throughout all the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Thus the East 
Anglian coinage of King Edmund was struck to the c.1.35 g standard, a sample of 83 coins 
catalogued by Pagan having a mean weight of 1.32 g (Table 8), It is not surprising that the two 
known coins of /Ethelred and Oswald using the A/cross design should be struck to this weight, but 
with the adoption of the Temple design one could think that the authorities might have followed 
the Carolingian standard of c.l .75 g, so that their new coins could circulate on a par with imported 
Temple type coins. However, the English Temple types continue to follow the standard of 
Edmund, the seven undamaged Temple coins plus two A/cross pieces having a mean weight of 
1.33 g (Table 8). 

When Guthrum adopted Alfred’s new Horizontal (Two-Line) design in the early to mid-880s, 
he might similarly have been expected to use Alfred’s c.l. 60 g standard that was now firmly 
established in Wessex and Mercia. Yet he did not. He preferred to continue with the c.1.35 g 
standard. The weight distribution of thirty-four undamaged Horizontal coins of Guthrum mirrors 
closely the Edmund distribution, with a very similar mean, 1.33 g (Table 8). The weights of 
individual coins seem to have been as carefully controlled under Guthrum as they were under 
Edmund. The same standard can be traced in later East Anglian coinages, in the St Edmund issue 
of c.895-918, and even in the succeeding East Anglian Portrait issue (c.9 18-24), which although 
in Edward the Elder’s name looks distinctively like a Scandinavian imitative issue. Again the 
mean weights of these issues fall remarkably close to the earlier ones, at 1 .33 g and 1 .35 g. The 
same standard was also used for the Scandinavian coinages of the Five Boroughs and the 
Kingdom of York. To demonstrate the contrast with the current Anglo-Saxon standard. Table 8 
includes the weight distribution of official coins of Alfred’s Horizontal type in the London style, 
which barely overlaps with the East Anglian distributions and has a mean weight of 1 .53 g. The 
same data is displayed graphically as histograms in Fig. 3. 

We can now see that the reason why the older English standard survived throughout the 
Danelaw into the tenth century is because there had been continuity of minting in East Anglia 

{0 It is difficult to determine precise standards based on the weights of a sample of coins drawn front different sources. Even having 
excluded coins that are obviously damaged, worn or corroded, many arc likely to have suffered some degree of weight reduction 
through wear or corrosion. In assessing the probable theoretical standard one should have regard to the mean weight and the profile of 
the distribution. The pre-SSO standard seems to have lain between I 35 g and 1 .40 g. while the po.sl-880 standard was probably slightly 
less than 1 .60 g. In order not to give a misleading impression of (he accuracy of (he predicted standard. I prefer to use round figures. 
c.1.35 g and c.l .60 g. 
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TABLE 8. Weight distributions of Early East Anglian issues and Guthrum’s Horizontal coinage. 




compared 

with those of related coinages 





/ Ethelred . 






Ed nut nd 

Oswald 

Guthrum 

Alfred 

St Edmund 

East Anglian 


of East Anglia 

(6 Temple 

Horizontal 

London 

Cuerdale phase 

Portrait 

0.90-0.94 





2 


0.95-0.99 





2 

3 

1.00-1.04 





5 

4 

1.05-1.09 

1 




7 

10 

1.10-1.14 

2 


1 


22 

10 

1.15-1.19 

5 


3 


41 

15 

1.20-1.24 

8 

2 

5 


41 

43 

1.25-1.29 

12 

2 

3 


70 

76 

1.30-1.34 

17 

1 

5 


82 

136 

1.35-1 .39 

24 

1 

10 

1 

1 IS 

172 

1,40-1.44 

9 

2 

5 

1 

83 

113 

1.45-1.49 

3 

1 

1 

7 

39 

44 

1.50-1.54 

2 



12 

23 

13 

1.55-1.59 




6 

2 

4 

1.60-1.64 



1 

4 

1 

5 

1.65-1.69 




2 

1 

5 

No. of coins 

83 

9 

34 

33 

539 

658 

Mean wt 

1.32g 

1.33g 

1.33g 

1.53g 

1.33g 

L35g 


Notes: The weights in this table are drawn from the following: Edmund of East Anglia - Pagan , 'The coinage of the 
East Anglian kingdom’, pp. 71 -SO; jEthelred, Oswald & Temple coinage -Appendix 1 (2E1-4, 01-2.GT1-3. Anl-4): 
Guthrum Horizontal type - Appendix 2; Alfred, Horizontal type, London style - my own unpublished notes; St 
Edmund, Cuerdale phase - British Museum Catalogue, Edward the Elder, East Anglian Portrait type - SCBI East 
Anglian Collections, p. 42 (five coins outside the range not plotted). Chipped and damaged coins have been excluded. 


through the 870s and 880s. The Vikings, having inherited Edmund’s mint as a going concern 
through the offices of /Ethelred and Oswald, developed a monetary system that built on 
Edmund’s. Although only a small number of specimens have survived, it must have been 
sufficiently well-established by the time of Alfred’s coinage reform for it not to be influenced by 
the new standard. We do not know why Alfred changed the weight of his penny, but it may have 
been part of a wider reform of weights and measures, and if so the sheer scope of this may have 
deterred the Scandinavian rulers in the Danelaw from adopting it. As minting spread out from East 
Anglia to other pans of the Danelaw in the 880s and 890s, so the East Anglian monetary system 
extended its influence. To the Anglian communities in these areas it would have been familiar as 
the system they enjoyed before the Viking conquest, but it would have made trading across the 
borders with Mercia and Wessex difficult. 


Conclusion 

In this paper I have put forward the proposition that there was in East Anglia some continuity of 
minting through the 870s and early 880s under an authority that appears at first to have been 
nominally Anglo-Saxon, but which soon shows signs typical of Scandinavian control. In effect 
this means that there had been more or less continual minting in the region since at least the 720s 
(with an earlier phase in the mid-seventh century), and this continued down to the later twelfth 
century and beyond. Time and again in the Anglo-Saxon period we see how local economic forces 
can drive or stimulate mints to continue in operation despite major changes in political fortune. 
This can be seen at the mints in South-East England, when control of Kent, East Anglia and even 
Mercia itself oscillated between Mercian, West Saxon or local authority during the late eighth and 
earlier ninth century, or at York when minting switched between Viking and Anglo-Saxon control 
on several occasions between 927 and 954. The absolute hiatus in mint activity that previously we 
thought the Viking conquest had caused seems not to have occurred. That is not to say that there 
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/El he] red, Oswald and Temple 





Fig. 3. Histograms of the East Anglian issues of the 870s and early 880s and of Guthrum’s Horizontal type, compared 
with Alfred’s Horizontal issue at London. 


was no disruption and there was not a fundamental change in the nature of the coinage being 
produced. In design and to some extent in legend they became imitative, technically the quality of 
die-cutting declined, and most obviously the standard of literacy became abysmal. Yet this pattern 
is typical of Scandinavian coinages, which are often economically strong, though visually weak. 
The composition of the currency circulating in the Danelaw also changed. The appearance of 
foreign (Carolingian or West Saxon/Mercian) coins and cut bullion or ingots in gold and silver, 
together with the practice of peck- marking coins and metalwork, point to the existence of a dual 
coin/bullion economy in the late ninth and early tenth centuries. 81 

I have argued here that soon after Edmund’s death in November 869 .'Ethel red, and probably 
Oswald, assumed control of the royal East Anglian mint, and presumably other institutions of 
government too. The survival of this coinage has been so poor that we cannot reconstruct its 
chronology or development in detail, and we cannot say whether Ethelred or Oswald are likely to 
have remained in office until the settlement by Guthrum and his army in 879/80. The fact that the 
Temple coinage, with its Scandinavian traits, commences in their names suggests that they were 
ruling under Viking authority, with perhaps a continuing Scandinavian presence, and were not as 
independent as Ceolwulf II of Mercia, who, although said to be a Viking nominee, issued charters 
in his own name and produced a thoroughly Anglo-Saxon coinage in alliance with Alfred. 82 


51 Blackburn, as in n. 13. pp. 134-5; J, Graham-Campbcll. 'The dual economy of the Danelaw. #A'./ 7 1 (2001). 49-59. 

8i S. Keynes. 'King Alfred and ihc Mercians’. Kings. Currency and Alliances, edited by M.A.S. Blackburn and D.N. Dumvillc 
(Woodbridge. 1998). pp. 1-45. at pp. 12-19. 
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On Guthrum’s return to East Anglia, there was again continuity of minting. Having initially 
adopted the Temple type, he introduced a new coinage emulating the recent Horizontal (Two- 
Line) type of his former rival, now godfather and supposed ally, Alfred. It is significant that he 
never uses his Scandinavian name, Guthrum, on the coinage, but /£thelstan is the name he puts 
even on his earliest Temple coins, which must date from soon after his return to East Anglia. This 
must be a mark of the respect he held for the truce and baptismal ceremony with Alfred, and it 
may also be a sign of his aspirations to be regarded as a leader who could stand alongside the 
Christian kings of Europe. I have suggested elsewhere that the strong Christian symbolism on the 
coinage of the Viking kings of York at the turn of the ninth century was deliberate propaganda to 
persuade other kingdoms, as well as their own people, that the York kingdom had the credentials 
to be a respected member of the Western Christian states. 83 Similar motives may have been in 
Guthrum 's mind some fifteen years earlier. 

Guthrum’s coinage was large - c. 1 80 dies (perhaps less, possibly many more), used over some 
five to eight years is a lot. This would be comparable to the number used by the mint of Lincoln 
during the reign of /Ethelred II (978-10 16). 84 If we add the even larger number of Danelaw coins 
copying Alfred’s name it becomes clear that the Scandinavian coinage of the 880s was very 
substantial. This should give us pause for thought when assessing the nature and efficiency of the 
newly established kingdoms in the Danelaw. Documentary evidence we lack and literary evidence 
written by Anglo-Saxons is either silent or biased against them, but the coinage, as one of the few 
sources of primary evidence coming from the Scandinavians themselves, tells of economically 
vibrant states, that had assimilated the previous monetary system and were developing it in their 
own distinctive way. The Ashdon hoard shows how effectively this may have served the local 
community, and by c.895 they were ready to launch new national coinages heralding a further 
stage in the process of state building. 


APPENDIX 1 

CORPUS OF ENGLISH TEMPLE TYPE COINS 
AND RELATED ISSUES 

Note on Arrangement: Appendices 1 and 2 present die studies. The numbers in the first column represent different die 
combinations. The second column designates the dies with an upper case letter for the obverse die and a lower case 
letter for the reverse. The legends and descriptions of the obverse and reverse are set out in columns, and below them 
each specimen from that die combination is cited as (a), (b), (c),etc. Virtually all the coins are illustrated on Plates 1-3. 
A list of references cited in the Appendices is given at the end. 

IN THE NAME OF KING .ETHELRED 
A / Cross-and-Pellets type 

/El . Aa +EDELRED REX (D front-barred) +S1EERED MOT A: (I" is Greek gamma for G) 

Centra) A; Cross and pellet in each angle; 

inner and outer circle beaded inner and outer circle beaded 

(a) British Museum; bt Spink sale 21.11 .1995, lot 57; found ‘Kent coast’, Blackburn 2001 , p. 127 and 
pi. 7,2. 1.14 g (17.6 gr) chipped, 180°. 

Temple / Cross-crosslet type 

JE2. Bb XE-B-E-L-RE-D RE XHEA-HMOD MT 

Temple with double pediment Cross -cross lei with pellet in each angle; inner circle 

(a) British Museum ( BMC II, p. 3 1 , no. 46); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 817a). Hawkins 1842. 
pp. 5-8, no. 1 and pi. 1 , 1; Haigh 1845, p, 19, no. 3 and pi, 5, 5; Dolley 1962, p. 322 and pi. 16. 1 ; 
North 1994. no. 487. 1.39 g (213 gr) cracked, sealed between watch glasses, 0". 


w Blackburn, as in n. 22. pp. 329-32. 

SJ D M. Metcalf. ‘Continuity and change in English monetary history c .973-1086. Part 2‘. BN] 51 (1981), 52-90. at p. 82. These 
die-estimates have to be used with caution, but those for the Lincoln mint are based directly on the die-analysis in H.R. Mossop. The 
Lincoln Mint (Newcastle. 1970). 
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Temple / Cross and four pellets type 

£3. Cc +ED-EL:R'E-D* RE +BEORNHAE 

Temple with double pediment Cross with pellet in each angle; beaded inner circle 

(a) British Museum, pre-1834 acquisition ( BMC II, p. 3 1 , no. 47); found at ‘Seafield Churchyard' 
Hawkins 1841, pp,34, pi. 7, 89; Haigh 1845. 19, 2; Doljey 1962, p, 322 and pi. 16, 2; Dolley 
1965, pi. 1,1. 1.40 g (21.6 gr) 160°. 

«4. Dd XEDEIREI1RE (first R incomplete) +AAII1EVOV11I 

Temple with double pediment Cross with pellet in each angle; beaded inner circle 

(a) Assheton collection (deposited at the British Museum; Blunt MS list 72); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy 
MS -), Hawkins 1842. p, 99; Haigh 1845, pp. viii and I9,and pi. 5, no. 3. 1.28 g(19.8 gr) 340°. 


IN THE NAME OF KING OSWALD 

XT / Cross type 

01 . Aa +OZTAL-D RE (L reversed) +EMNDAL 110 (?retrograde, some letters reversed) 

Central A; beaded inner circle Cross; beaded inner circle 

(a) British Museum ( BMC 87); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS p. 112, no. 5). Hawkins 1842, 
p. 36. no. 61 and pi, 4.47 (as a St Edmund variant); Haigh 1845, p. 19, no. I and pi. 5, 2; BMC I. 
p. 94, no. 87 and pi. 16, 10; Dolley 1962. p.322 and pi, 16, 3; North 1994, no. 480, 1.46 g 
(22.6 gr)0 e . 

Temple t Cross and four pellets type 

02, Bb [ ]LA RE- +BEO[R?]lO 

Temple with double pediment Cross with pellet in each angle; beaded inner circle 

(a) British Museum ( BMC 88); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS ?, probably p. 34, no. 817b (as 
/Ethel red)). Haigh 1845, p. 19, no. 2 and pi. 5, 2; BMC I, p. 94.88 and pi, 16, 1 1; Dolley 1962, 
p. 322 and pi, 16, 4; North 1994, no. 480/L 0.67 g (10.3 gr) fragment, 20°.This fragment is not 
described in these terms in Hardy's list or Hawkins 1842, however both describe a temple type 
fragment (‘about half a coin’) as having an obverse legend E[ ]REX, and a reverse +[ ] MONET 
(Hardy MS p,34. no, 817b; Hawkins 1842. p.5, no. 2). Dolley (1962, pp. 322-3) assumed that 
they had misread the Oswald fragment, which may well be the case, yet looking at the coin it is 
hard to understand how they could ever have read it in such a way, and reproducing the legend on 
the lead striking (no. GT1 below) found 160 years later. Unless another temple fragment turns up 
in some forgotten cabinet at the British Museum, we must assume that Dolley is correct, and that 
Haigli ( 1 845, p. 19) silently corrected Hawkins’s error published four years earlier. 


IN THE NAME OF KING GUTHRUM ('/ETHELS TAN’) 

Temple / Cross and four pellets Type with moneyer’s name 

GT1 . Aa E-DEL5TAN REX (-D front-barred) +DVNNO MONET 

Temple with double pediment Cross with pellet in each angle; solid inner circle 

(a) Lead striking. 4.1 g. Location unknown; ex Glendining 25.4.2001, lot 71 (not illus.): ex 
Glendining 3.1 1 .2000. lot 97 (unsold); found 'by river bank’ at Hoxne, Suffolk, c.1996. Reported 
to the Fitzwilliam Museum by Brian Fisher, 2000. 

Temple / Cross and four pellets type with ‘Quentovic’ mint name 

GT2. Bb EDEN AT EIE+V (unserifed) +QVVENTOVVCI (serifed) 

Temple with double pediment. Cross with pellet in each angle; 

outer circle beaded inner and outer circle beaded 

(a) British Museum (Dolley and Morrison 1966. 327); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS p. 112, no. 9). 
Hawkins 1 841 , pp. 69-70, no. 67 and pi. 7, 95. 1 .23 g (19.0 gr) 220°. 

GT3. Cc ELS-A[ ]ORE+ (retrograde, serifed) +QVVENTOVVICJ (serifed) 

Temple with double pediment, Cross and four pellets; inner 

outer circle beaded and outer circle beaded 

(a) British Museum (Dolley and Morrison 1966. 328); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS p.)l2. no. 8). 
Hawkins 1841, p. 70. 1 .40 g (21 .6 gr) 0°. 
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ANONYMOUS OR BLUNDERED 

Temple ( double pediment) / Cioss and four pellets type : probably of Danelaw origin 

Anl . Aa EXRIVRPEND -FmRLlAUION 

Temple with double pediment Cross with pellet in each angle 

(a) British Museum (Dolley and Morrison 1966, 335); given by George V (1920); ex Cuerdale hoard 
(Hardy MS p. 112, no. 11). 0.96 g(14.8 gr) chipped,210°. 

An2. Bb +1UATIIX +01 Nil 1 1 ITOFE 

Temple with double pediment. Cross with pellet in each angle 

but single gable 

(a) British Museum (Dolley and Morrison 1966, 336, wrong weight): given by George V (1920); ex 
Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS p. 112. no. 12). 1.21 g(lS.7 gr) 20°. 

An3. Cc V3VVVT11V3VX +VVLIHEEIEnOHI (?for Wulfhere mone) 

Temple with double pediment Cross with pellet in three angles and 

a crescent in the fourth 

(a) British Museum (Dolley and Morrison 1966, 333); given by First Commissioner of Works (1929); 
found on Lindisfarne, Northumberland. Dolley 1962, pi. 16. 6. 1.27 g (19.6 gr) 90° (by rev. initial 
cross). 

An4. Cd Same obv. die as Ai>3 +1V3VOII1A11 

Cross with pellet in three angles and a crescent in 
the fourth 

(a) British Museum (Dolley and Morrison 1966, 332); given by Macdonald (1851): probably ex 
Inchkenneth hoard. Dolley 1962, pi. 16,7. 1.30 g (20.1 gr) 0° (by rev. initial cross). 

Temple (single pediment) / Cross and four pellets type : of uncertain origin 

An5. De IOEL11AND+ +riTEiV]ON£ 

(? for E-DELSTAN RX) Cross potent with pellet in each angle 

Temple with single pediment 

(a) British Museum (Dolley and Morrison 1966, 337); without provenance. 1 .17 g (18.1 gr) 180°. 

An6. Ef D[ )NE [ ]VICI[ ] (?for QWENTOVV1C1) 

Temple with single pediment Cross, probably no pellets in angles 

(a) Assheton collection (deposited in the British Museum; Blunt MS list -); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy 
MS -). 0.58 g (9.0 gr) fragment. 

An7 Fg +XPMXI1VN[ ]MON +PIM5VD11TA[[01 nPH (NP ligatured) 

Temple with single pediment Cross with pellet in each angle 

(a) British Museum (Dolley and Morrison 1966, 329); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS p.l 12. no. 10). 

1 .65 g (25.5 gr) 270*. 

Note: Probably a Continental imitation. 

IMITATING LAMBERT OF ITALY (894-98) 

Temple / Cross and four pellets type: uncertain origin 

LI, Aa +IA11DERTV2 1HPE ++P1TA11A RE1GIIO 

(for +LAMBERTVS 1HPE) (for+XPHTlANA RELIGIO) 

Temple with double pediment Cross with pellet in each angle 

(a) British Museum (1838, 7-10-1216); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS p. 110,no. 1). Hawkins 1841, 
p. 69, no. 64 and pi. 7,92. 1.33 g (20.5 gr). 

Note: Probably a Continental imitation. 

APPENDIX 2 

CORPUS OF HORIZONTAL (TWO-LINE) COINS OF GUTHRUM 

Abenel (CG Abort el) 

This moneyer is also known from one coin of ‘Alfred' ( BMC Alfred 190). This has a blundered obverse legend -FED ER 
EL RE, which Blunt interpreted as an attempt at +ED EL I A RE for Gu thrum (Blunt 1972. pp. 21-2). Hawkins and Hardy 
regarded it (I think correctly) as a blundered 4 ‘EL FR ED RE inscription in which D and L had become transposed and F 
turned into an E. 

XED EL IA RE ABE/ • /NEI 

(a) British Museum ( BMC 90); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 869). 1.28 g (19.8 gr) 60°. 


GH 1 . Aa 
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GH2. Bb +ED EL 1 RE ABE/ • • /NEL 

(a) Oxford ( SCBI Oxford 1 63); ex Bodleian collection; ex Duchy of Lancaster 1841; ex Cuerdale 
hoard (Hardy MS 870). 1.24 g (19.1 gr), broken and repaired, 90°. 

GH3. Cc +ED EL 1A RE ABE/ • /MEL 

(a) Cambridge (SCBI Cambridge 456; MEC 1:1387); no provenance (?ex Cuerdale hoard; Hardy MS 
871). 1.35 g (20.9 gr) 300°. 

GH4. Dd XED EL IA RE ABE/ ■ /NEL 

(a) Gotha (Coin Cabinet, Scliloss Friedenstein); given by Prince Albert to his father Ernst. Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 1841; from the group of 149 coins selected for Queen Victoria; ex 
Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 872). Steguweit 1989. no. 6; Blackburn 1990, no. 3. 1 .35 g (20.9 gr) 0°. 

Aelven (OE /Elfwine?) 

GH5. Aa XED EL IA RE AEL:- / ■ /V£N 

(a) British Museum (BMC 91); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 888). 1 .19 g (18.4 gr) 270°. 

(b) Cambridge; ex Ashdon hoard (Blackburn 1989, no. 2). 1.12 g (17.3 gr) 260°. 

‘Bericba’ 

Probably a derivative to judge from the blundered obverse and spidery style of lettering. The moneyer’s name may be a 
blundered form of Berter. 

GH6. Aa XED [A EL NNI BER/ • /ILBE 

(a) British Museum ( BMC 92); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS -; but probably one of the unrraced 
coins of Berter, see GH1 1 below). 1,39 g (21.5 gr) 240°. 

Berter (OE Beorhthere or CG Berter) 

Probably the same moneye r as Berhtere who struck light-weight imitations of Alfred. 

GH7. Aa [X]ED EL IA RE BER/ - /TER 

(a) British Museum ( BMC 93); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 873), 1 .35 g (20,8 gr) 170°. 

GH8. Bb XE[ ] EL [ ] RE [ ]ER/[ ]/TER 

(a) Cambridge; ex Ashton hoard (Blackburn 19S9. no. 3). 0.82 g (12.7 gr), two fragments joined, 
incomplete. 0°. 

GH9. Cc +ED EL IA RE BER/ - /TER (rounded T) 

(a) British Museum (BMC 94); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 874). 1 .40 g (21 .6 gr) 280°. 

GH10, Dd +ED EL I A RE BER/ • /CER (rounded T) 

(a) Assheton coll, (on deposit at British Museum; Blunt MS list 73); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS -). 
1 .18 g (18.2 gr) 90 s . 

(b) Cambridge; ex Ashdon hoard (Blackburn 1989, no. 4). 0.78 g (12.0 gr), four fragments, c.90°. 

GHU. Two more untraced coins of Berter similar to GH9 are recorded by Hardy (after no. 874, not 

numbered) as coming from the Cuerdale hoard. It is likely that one of these is GH6 with the reading 
mistaken. 

Ciolwulf (OE Ceolwulf) 

GH12. Aa ED EL TA RE CIOL- / • / ■ VVLF (lozenge O) 

(a) British Museum ( BMC 95); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 875). 1 .36 g (21 .0 gr) 60° . 

GH13. Bb ED EL ZN RE • CIOL - 1 ■ ! ■ VVLF' (lozenge O) 

(a) Norwich ( SCBI East Anglia 2); ex Morley St Peter hoard. 1 .42 g (21 .9 gr) 270°. 

‘Cusere’ 

GH14. Aa XED EL TARE CVS:- / • • • / ERE= 

Two pellets in each quarter 

(a) Norwich ( SCBI East Anglia 3); ex Morley St Peter hoard. 1.30 g (20.0 gr) 225 s . 

‘Ecwulf ’ (OE Ecgwulf) 

The reverse is an imitation of the well-attested West Saxon moneyer Ecwulf. 

GH15. Aa XED a IA RE ECO/ • /FILF 

(a) British Museum (BMC 96): ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 889). 1 .24 g ( 19.1 gr) 270°. 
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‘Edeltare’ (repetition of the obverse inscription?) 

The reverse inscription has usually been interpreted as a repetition of the king’s name and title as in the obverse legend, 

though with the more original CA for IA. Such repetition of inscription is found in the subsequent St Edmund coinage. 

However. Dolley in his arrangement of the BM trays preferred to see it as the name of a moneyer Ethelgar, although 

here the L (T in the same rounded form as on no. 10) and final E present problems. 

GH16, Aa XED EL iA RE EDEL/ • /CARE (rounded T) 

(a) British Museum ( BMC 89): ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 877). 1 .34 g (20.7 gr) 170®. 

(b) Cambridge; ex Blunt: ex Bute 56a: ex Lewin-Sheppard (1861), lot 106a (bt Wheelan); pre- 
Cuerdale find. 1.18 g (18.2 gr) pierced, 260°. Haigh (1845, p. 2 1 ) notes that Mr Sheppard of 
Frorne said this was in his brother’s collection long before the discovery of the Cuerdale Find. 
This may be the coin with similar legends in the Christmas sale (1864), lot 42 (bt Church), though 
it is described as 'poor but extremely rare’ and one might have expected the piercing to have been 
expressly mentioned. 

Note. Lewin-Sheppard lot 81 (bt Bateman), attributed to Guthrum with 'Edelstan rex both sides’ is 
Bateman 268, where it is correctly identified as a coin of jEthelstan I of East Anglia. I am grateful to 
Mr Blum for this information. 

‘ Ei vdi i ligl’/ ’ Lgili ida ie ’ 

This coin combines the most literate obverse inscription known with a quite blundered reverse that defies interpretation. 

GH17. Aa XEDELSTAN REX ElVDI/[ J/1LJGL (letters reversed or inverted) 

(a) British Museum; ex Ashdon hoard (Blackburn 1989, no. 6). 1.28 g (19.8 gr) incomplete, in five 
fragments, mended, 0°. 


Eld a (OE Elda) 

Also struck in the name of Alfred. Hardy records seven ‘Alfred’ coins of this moneyer in the Cuerdale hoard and there 
was one in the Ashdon hoard. 


GH18. Aa 

GH19 Ab 
GH20. Be 


GH21. Cd 

GH22, De 
GH23. Ef 


XED EL TAN RE ELDA:- / • /MEFEC- 

(a) British Museum ( BMC 99); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 881). 1.30 g (20.1 gr) 170®. 

(b) Assheton collection (deposited in the British Museum; Blunt MS list 74); ex Cuerdale hoard 
(Hardy MS -) . 1 .29 g ( 1 9 .9 gr) 170®. 

Same obv. die as GH18 [ 1/ ■ /MEEE[ ] 

(a) Cambridge; ex Ashdon hoard (Blackburn 1989, no. 5). 0.49 g (7.6 gr) fragment. 300°. 

ED EL TAN RE ELDA:- / ■ /MEFEC 

(a) Cambridge; ex Blunt: ex Ryan 663: ex Drabble 363; ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 882). Blunt 
1952. 1,41 g (21.8 gr) 0° . 

Note. Struck from the same reverse die as a coin in Alfred's name (Cambridge; ex Blunt; ex Lawrence 

230; wt 1 .27 g chipped, 270®. PI. 3, ‘Alfred’ 1). 

+ED EL I A RE ELDA/ • /MEFE 

(a) British Museum ( BMC 97); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 878). 1 .35 g (20.8 gr) 160®. The reverse 
shows signs of over-striking on a Guthrum obverse; the coin probably turned in the dies during 
Striking. 

XED EL IA RE /ELDA/ • /MEFE/ V 

(a) British Museum {BMC 9 8); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 879). 1.25 g (19.3 gr) 20°. 

XED EL IA RE ELDA:- / ■ /NEFEC- (inverted L, N reversed) 

(a) British Museum (BMC 100); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 880). Dolley 1965, pi, 1, 2. 1.23 g 
(19.0 gr) 210®. 

(b) Copenhagen ( SCB ! Copenhagen i 105); ex Brunn 257; ex Montagu 364; ex Shepherd 80; ex 
Murchison 228; ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 432, as ‘Alfred’). 1 .38 g (21 .3 gr) c.315°. 


‘Enodas’ 

GH24. Aa [ )ED EL IA RE ■ /ENO/ - - ■ /DAS/ • 

(a) British Museum (BMC 100): ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 880). 1 .23 g (19.0 gr) 210°. 


Guntere (CG G unde re) 

GH25. Aa XED EL SAN RE CVNT/ • /ERE 

(a) British Museum ( BMC 102); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 876). 1.40 g (21.6 gr) 150®. 
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Guthhere (ON Guthhere) 

This moneyer is also known from a light-weight ‘Alfred’ imitation ( BMC 328, ex Cuerdale hoard). 

GH26. Aa ED EL ZH RE • GVD / • / ■ HE1E (last line retrograde) 

(a) British Museum ( BMC Alfred 329): ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 626, as ‘Alfred’), 1 .64 g (25.3 gr). 

‘Ileliie’ (? Tile wine) 

Most likely a blundered copy of the prolific London moneyer Tile wine, whose coins often have similar ornamentation 
on the reverse. 

GH27, Aa XED El IA RE IJLE:* / ■ /HIE:* 

(a) British Museum (BMC Alfred 347); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS -). 1 ,47 g (22.7 gr) 200°. 

Note. Struck from the same reverse die as a coin in the British Museum with a blundered ‘Alfred’ 
inscription (BMC Alfred 346; ex Cuerdale hoard; wt 1.33 g. PL 3, ‘Alfred 1 2). 

Iu del herd (CG ludelberd) 

Hardy lists one coin of ludelberd in the name of ‘Alfred' from the Cuerdale hoard (BMC 348). 

GH28. Aa XED EL IA R IVDEL/ • /BERD 

(a) Norwich (SCSI East Anglia 4); ex Morley $t Peter hoard. 1 .21 g (18.7 gr) 330°. 

GH29. Bb [ JED EL IA NV IVDEL7-/BFRD 

(a) British Museum (BMC 103); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 884). 1 .36 g (2 1 .0 gr) 310°. 

GH30. Cc XED EL [A NV IVDEL/ • /BERD 

(a) British Museum (BMC 104); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 886). 1 .33 g (20.5 gr) 270°. 

GH31 . Dd XED ELIA RE IVDEL/ • /BERD 

(a) Liverpool (SCBI Merseyside Museums 146); ex Nelson (1953); ex Ryan 664; ex Grantley 920; ?ex 
Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 885). 1 .34 g (20,7 gr) c,225°. 

‘Iudoel’? (=Iude(berd?) 

Although the two reverse dies have similar inscriptions, it is not entirely clear how they are to be read. ‘Iudoel’ is one 
possibility, and the identification of this with ludelberd is strengthened by the similarity of the unusual obverse legend 
of GH33 with that of GH30. Hawkins ( 1 842. p. 100) preferred to see it as a corruption of Elda. 

GH32. Aa XED EL IA RE IVQ/ ■ ■ • /330/ ■ (D, L, and E reversed or inverted; lozenge O) 

(a) Assheton collection (deposited at the British Museum; Blum MS list 75): ex Cuerdale hoard 
(Hardy MS-; Hawkins, NC 1st ser. 5 (1842-3), pp. 99-100). 1,41 g(21.8gr)0°. 

GH33. Bb XED EL IA NV IVd/ ■ ■ ■ 130 (D, L, and E reversed or inverted) 

(a) British Museum ( BMC 105); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 887). 1.37 g (21 .1 gr) 210°. 

Uncertain moneyer 

GH34. Aa +ED[ )E []//[]ED 

(a) British Museum (E4306): ex Armitage (1956); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS -). 0.59 g (9.10 gr) 
fragment, 180°. All that survives of the letter before the ED on the reverse is a lower wedge suggesting 
an R for ... RED, which would provide a new moneyer for the coinage. It is just possible, however, 
that it is a coin of Berter (with a round T) on which the limb of the final R is missing. 

GH35. Inscriptions not recorded. 

(a) ?: Carly on -Britton 1628b (’/Ethelstan II, fragment’). Weight not recorded. Cannot be the specimen 
above (GH34), which is part of a larger group of Cuerdale fragments. 

With the name of ‘Alfred' and possibly Guthrum 

Christopher Blunt drew attention to this unusual coin. 5 * 5 which on grounds of style and weight appears to belong to the 
Viking Danelaw series. The obverse legend carries Alfred’s usual name and title, while the reverse seems to essay that 
of Guthrum ( E elstan rex, or similar, though with the contraction mark preceding rather than following the S ) and the 
word Geltla. 

* 5 C.E. Blunt. ‘Two curious coins of Alfred’. Coinage in Ninth-Century Northumbria, edited by D.M. Metcalf (BAR British Series 
180; Oxford. 1987). pp. 355-9. at pp. 355-7. 
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Blunt’s suggestion that this refers to a payment made by Guthrum seems improbable - why should he mint special 
coins for this and if he did why not with his own name on the obverse? It is more likely that Gelda is a moneyer’s name, 
as Whitelock suggested. 86 and that the inclusion of Guthrum’s name on the reverse was one die-cutter ’$ solution to the 
problem of whether to refer to Guthrum or Alfred on the coinage. This coin would have benefited from the cachet of 
Alfred’s name, while acknowledging Guthrum’s authority. 

It should be remembered, however, that this was essentially an imitative coinage in which the degree of literacy was 
variable, so that we should be cautious about interpretations that rely on the accuracy of every letter found on a single 
die. If, for example, the final letter in the top line were an I rather than an R the legend would no doubt be read as the 
name of a moneyer Ethelsige followed by three irrelevant letters (cf. a coin of the moneyer Bald/Baldo in the Ashton 
hoard reading BALD OAIE; Blackburn 1989, p. 28, no. 8). 

GH36. Aa +a FR ED RE EDEL"SR./ • /GELDA 

(a) British Museum (BMC Alfred 309); ex Cuerdale hoard (Hardy MS 420). 1 .39 g (21 ,4 gr) 0°, 


APPENDIX 3 

S INGLE-FINDS OF VIKING COINS OF THE IMITATIVE PHASE 

1 . Imitation of Alfred’s London Monogram type, 1.14 g. chipped. Doncaster, S. Yorks, 1987. Archibald 1988. 

2. Imitation of Alfred’s London Monogram type, halfpenny, 0.6 g. Woolverstone, Suffolk, Coin Register 1991, 
no. 128. 

3. Imitation of Alfred’s London Monogram type, halfpenny, 0.64 g. Thetford, Norfolk. Bonser notes (EMC 
2001.0650). 

4. Imitation? of Alfred’s London Monogram type, Dunstable Downs, Beds., 1932. SCB1 Smith-Eastern Mu scions 759 
(not illus.). 

5. Imitation of Alfred’s London Monogram type, 1.42 g. Ely, Cambs. 2005. Coin Register 2005. no. 159. (EMC 
2004.0089). 

6. Imitation of Alfred's Horizontal {Two-Line) type, moneyer ‘.Elfwald’, 1.22 g. Pickenham. Norfolk, 1998. Coin 
Register 1998, no. 115. 

7. Imitation of Alfred’s Horizontal ( Two-Line ) type, moneyer •Elder. 0.8 8 g. Sutton, Suffolk, 1999. EMC 1999.0060. 

8. Imitation? of Alfred's Horizontal (Two-Line) type, moneyer ‘Birivaldi’. Romney Marsh, Kent. EMC 2001.0964 
(Bonser notes), not illus. 

9. Imitation of Alfred’s Horizontal {Two- Line) type, moneyer ‘Earaoldi’, 1 .23 g. Chippenham, Cambs., c.1999. EMC 
1999.0123. 

10. Imitation of Alfred’s Horizontal (Two-Line) type, uncertain moneyer (‘Feiefred’). 1 .4 g. Near York, by 2003. Coin 
Register 2003, no. 155. 

1 1 . Imitation of Alfred’s Horizontal (Two-Line) type, moneyer ‘Ida’, 1 ,30g. Near Lincoln, pre- 1 842. BMC Alfred 345 . 

12. Imitation of Alfred’s Horizontal (Two-Line) type, halfpenny, uncertain moneyer (Tiivrdaj’), 0.5 g. North Waltham, 
Hants., by 1999. EMC 1999.0149. 

13. Imitation of Alfred’s Horizontal (Two-Line) type, moneyer ‘Ludig’, 1.26 g. Near York, 1998. Coin Register 1999, 
no. 89. 

14. Imitation of Alfred’s Horizontal (Two-Line) type, moneyer ‘Ludig’, 1.15 g. Stamford Castle, Lines.. 1976. SCB! 
Lincolnshire Museums 1625a. 

15. Imitation of Alfred’s Horizontal (Two-Line) type, moneyer ‘Ludig’, 0.93 g. Lincoln (Flaxengate), 1976. SCBI 
Lincolnshire Museums 1947. 

16. Imitation of Alfred’s Horizontal (Two-Line) type, moneyer Simun, 1 .34 g. Cambridge, pre- 1915. MEC 1 ,1367. 

17. Imitation of Alfred’s Horizontal ( Two-Line ) type, moneyer Simun, 1.25 g. Wans ford, Peterborough, Cambs. Coin 
Register 2003. no. 156. 

1 8. Imitation of Alfred's Horizontal ( Two-Line ) type, moneyer Simun. wt not recorded. Grimston, Norfolk, 1995. Coin 
Register 1995, no. 144. 

19- Imitation of Alfred’s Horizontal (Two-Line) type, uncertain moneyer (,.d..vn), chipped and traces of piercing. 0.51 
g. Near York, 2003. Corn Register 2005, no. 162. 

20. Imitation of Alfred's Canterbury ( DORO ) type, moneyer ‘Elfstan’, 1.34 g. Chatteris. Cambs., 2001. Coin Register 
2003.no. 157. 

21. Imitation of Alfred’s Canterbury (DORO) type, halfpenny, moneyer ‘Bymvald’, 0.70 g. Fomcett St Peter, Norfolk, 
1987. NCirc 1987, no. 7076. 

22. Imitation of Alfred’s Oxford ( Ohsnaforda ) type, 1.32 g. York (River Ouse), c. 1740. SCBI Oxford 284. 


86 Her view cited in Blum, as in n. $5. p. 355. 
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THE QUANTITY OF MONEY IN ENGLAND 1180-1247: NEW DATA 


MARTIN ALLEN 

In a recent article Paul Latimer has published a model of the changing volume of the English 
currency between 1180 and 1247, with estimates of the quantity of money in circulation, mint 
output, and losses from the currency. 1 This is a significant contribution to the debate on the 
economic effects of the growth in the English money supply during a period of exceptional 
inflation, but some of Latimer’s calculations have been overtaken by estimates published 
elsewhere. 2 This short paper will offer a new series of estimates of money supply and mint output, 
using data not available to Latimer. 

Latimer calculates the size of the English silver currency at the beginning of the recoinages of 
1 158— c.l 160, 1180-2, 1247-50 and 1279-81 , each of which replaced the silver coins in circulation. 
The English currency also included a relatively small element of foreign gold coins, not included in 
the estimates. 3 Latimer’s estimate of the currency in 1180 (£20 ,000-£ 110,000) is derived from 
Michael Metcalf’s figures for mint output in 1158-80 (£41,667-£125,000), with arbitrary 
deductions for losses of coins from circulation between 1158 and 1 180. 4 Latimer was unable to base 
his estimate upon the more secure foundation of a calculation of mint output in the recoinage of 
1180-2, but it is now possible to estimate this output, as recent refinements in the classification of 
the Short Cross coinage of 1180-1247 have distinguished between the coins issued in the recoinage 
(classes Ial-Ibl) and subsequent output (from class Ib2). 5 Nicholas Mayhew has used data from 
published studies of the Carlisle and Lincoln mints to estimate mint output in 1180-91 (c £300 ,000) 
and 1180-1204 (c. £500 ,000), and his method can be applied to the calculation of new estimates of 
output during and after the 1180-2 recoinage. 6 Table 1 summarizes data for the Carlisle and Lincoln 
mints, and unpublished data from Yvonne Harvey’s forthcoming survey of the Winchester mint, 
estimating the numbers of dies used in classes Ial-Ibl (1 180— c.l 182) and classes Ib2— II 
(c.1182-90). 7 The estimates in Table 1 are numbers of ‘equivalent’ reverse dies, calculated in the 
same manner as Metcalf’s figures for 1 158-80 , 8 The die estimates are extrapolated to total figures 
for all of the English mints, based upon the assumption that the contribution of the studied mints to 
the total consumption of dies and mint output is approximately represented by their share of the 
coins of classes Ial-Ibl and Ib2-II in the Wainfleet hoard. 9 
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1 P. Latimer, ‘The quantity of money in England 1180-1247: a model’, Journal of European Economic History 32.3 (Winter 
2003),637-59. 

2 M. Allen, ‘The volume of the English currency, 1158-1470', Economic History Review 2nd ser. 54 (2001), 595-611; idem, ‘Mint 
output in the English recoinage of 1247-1250’, BNJ 69 (1999), 207-10; idem, ‘The volume and composition of the English silver 
currency, 1279-1351’, BNJ 70 (2000). 38-44. 

3 B.J. Cook, ‘The Bezant in Angevin England’, NC 159 (1999), 255-75. 

4 Latimer, as in n. 1 , pp. 641-4; D.M. Metcalf. ‘A survey of research into the pennies of the first three Edwards (1279-1344) and 
their continental imitations’, in Edwardian Monetary Affairs (1279-1344). A symposium held in Oxford, August 1976, edited by N.J. 
Mayhew, BAR 36 (Oxford, 1977), pp. 1-31, at pp. 26-31. 

5 M. Allen. ‘The chronology, mints, and moneyers of the English coinage. 1180-1247’, in J.P. Mass, The J.P. Mass Collection. 
English Short Cross Coins, 1180-1247, SCBI 56 (London, 2001), pp. 1-12, at pp. 1-2. 

6 NJ. Mayhew, ‘Frappes de monnaies et hausse des prix de 1180 & 1220’ in Etudes d’Histoire Monetaire.e dited by J. Day (Lille. 
1984), pp. 159-77, at pp. 161-5. 

7 M. Allen. ‘The Carlisle and Durham mints in the Short Cross period’, BNJ 49 (1979), 42-55; H.R. Mossop, The Lincoln Mint 
c.890-1279 (Newcastle upon Tyne, 1970); Y. Harvey, The Winchester Mint, Winchester Studies 8. forthcoming. 

8 C.S.S. Lyon, in Mossop, as in n. 9, pp. 15-17, 19, describes the method of calculation. The estimates of ‘equivalent’ dies refer to the 
total numbers of dies that would have been used if the dies recorded in the mint studies and unrecorded dies had the same average output. 

9 The published list of the Wainfleet hoard in M.M. Archibald and B.J. Cook, English Medieval Coin Hoards: 1. Cross and 
Crosslets, Short Cross and Long Cross Hoards, BM Occasional Paper 87 (London, 2001),pp. 22-32, and an analysis of photographs of 
the coins provided by Dr Cook, indicate that 36 (23%) of 155 coins of classes Ial— Ib2 and 25 (15%) of 163 coins of classes Ib2— II 
came from the studied mints. 
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TABLE 1 . Estimates of reverse dies 


Classes 

Mint 

Recorded dies 

Estimated dies 

Estimate for all mints 

Ial-Ibl 

Carlisle 

9 

16 



Lincoln 

39 

63 



Winchester 

88 

107 



Total 

136 

186 

801 

Ib2— II 

Carlisle 

19 

55 



Lincoln 

42 

68 



Winchester 

122 

149 



Total 

183 

272 

1,773 


The estimates of 801 equivalent reverse dies in classes Ial-Ibl and 1,773 dies in classes Ib2— II 
indicate estimated mint outputs of about £33,000-£67,000 in 1180-2 and £74,000-£148,000 in 
1 1 82— c. 1 1 90, assuming an average output of 10,000-20,000 coins per reverse die. 10 The annual 
averages of the mint output estimates are £16,500-£33,500 in 1180-2 and £9 ,250-£ 18,500 in 
1182-C.1190. 11 The figures for 1 1 82—0.1 190 seem to indicate a substantial increase in normal 
non-recoinage mint output since the 1170s, as Metcalf’s estimate of the number of reverse dies 
used in class F of the Cross-and-Crosslets coinage (238) implies an average annual output of only 
about £1 ,500-£3,000 from some 40 dies per annum in the period of class F (c. 1174-80). 12 The 
growth in normal mint output probably began after and not before 1180, as Timothy Crafter’s 
analysis of Metcalf’s estimates of numbers of dies used in 1158-80 suggests that the rate of 
consumption of dies was at about the same level from c.1167 to 11 80. 13 The six-fold increase in 
the annual output estimate between c. 1174-80 and 1 182— c.l 190 makes it particularly difficult to 
suggest a figure for normal output in the recoinage of 1 1 80-2 to be deducted from the estimate of 
total recoinage output (c.£33,000-£67,000), to estimate the volume of the silver currency 
available for recoinage in 1180. The annual figures of c.l 174-80 would indicate an adjusted 
estimate of about £30,000-£60,000 for output derived from the old currency in the recoinage, but 
the rate of 1 1 82— c. 1 1 90 indicates an estimate of only some £15,000-£30,000. 14 The aggregate 
range of the two estimates of output combined is c.£15,000-£60,000, which can serve as an 
estimate of the currency in 1180. Latimer’s estimate of the currency in 1158 (£20,000-£50,000) is 
within the range of this estimate, but the rise in the underlying estimates of reverse dies from 
Metcalf’s figure of 559 in Cross-and-Crosslets class A (1 158— c.l 160) to 801 in 1180-2 suggests 
that the size of the currency increased between 1158 and 1180. 15 The growth in Henry IPs 
recorded revenues in the 1160s and 1170s may also indicate that the currency was increasing. 16 It 
can certainly be suggested that there was a large increase in mint output in the 1180s, which may 
have initiated the growth of the currency between 1180 and 1247 modelled by Latimer. 17 

It should be possible in principle to estimate mint output during the production of Short Cross 
classes III and IV (c.l 190—1204/5) by the same method as that employed for classes I and II 
(1 180-c.l 190), but this is difficult in practice. There are no coins of the Lincoln mint in classes III 
and IV to provide die statistics, and the publication of studies of the Durham and Shrewsbury 


10 M. Allen, ‘Medieval English die-output’ . BNJ 74 (2004), 39—49 at p. 48. calculates average outputs of reverse dies at nine mints 
in 1249-1327, between 1 1 ,010 and 20,000 coins per die. 

11 Latimer, as in n. 1. pp. 647-8, estimates an average output of £27,273 in 1180-91, or £l7,273-£25,455 if the recoinage is 
excluded. 

12 Metcalf, as in n. 4, p. 3 1 . T.C.R. Crafter, ‘A re-examination of the classification and chronology of the Cross-and-Crosslets type 
of Henry II’, BNJ 68 (1998), 42-63. at pp. 48-55. discusses the chronology of the coinage of 1158-80. dating class F to c.l 174-80. 

13 Crafter, as in n. 12, pp. 55-6. 

14 Allen, ‘The volume of the English currency’, as in n. 2, p. 599, estimates a currency of about £70.000-£190,000, reminted by some 
800-900 obverse dies of classes Ial-lbl. This is based upon an estimate of a total of about 1,000 equivalent obverse dies used in the 
recoinage of 1180-2, which is extrapolated from data for classes 1 a 1 — 1 a4 only, and is more speculative than the estimates presented here. 

15 Latimer, as in n 1 , p. 643; Metcalf, as in n 4, pp. 26-31 . 

16 J.H. Ramsay, A History of the Revenues of the Kings of England 1066-1399, 2 vols (Oxford, 1925), i, pp. 64-196, reviews the 
revenues of Henry II recorded in the pipe rolls. The annual average of Ramsay’s figures increases from £14.097 in 1160-5 to £21 ,189 
in 1175-80. 

17 Latimer, as in n. 1, pp. 653-4, and idem, 'The English Inflation of 1180-1220 reconsidered’. Past & Present 171 (May 2001), 
3-29, at p. 21 , argues that there was fast growth in the money supply in the 1180s. 
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mints in class IV does not adequately compensate for this. Only five reverse dies have been 
recorded for the Shrewsbury mint in class IV, and twelve from the Durham mint, to add to the 
thirty-three reverse dies known from Winchester coins of classes III and IV. 18 Furthermore, the 
aggregate contribution of these three mints to total output in classes III and IV was relatively 
small, and impossible to quantify accurately on the basis of the available hoard evidence. The 
Winchester mint supplied four of the sixty-two coins of classes III and IV in the Wainfleet hoard, 
but 101 coins of these classes in the Bainton hoard included only two of Winchester. The sixty- 
two coins in the Wainfleet hoard do not include any coins of the other studied mints, and the 
Bainton hoard has just one class IVa penny of Carlisle. 19 The Gisors hoard, which has provided 
the largest group of coins of classes III and IV in a published find deposited after the end of class 
IV in 1204/5, had only one coin of the studied mints in a total of forty-seven (a class IVa penny of 
Durham). 20 The available data will not sustain credible estimates of mint output between c.1190 
and 1205, based upon numbers of dies. 

The series of documented mint outputs begins in 1220, but there are earlier records of farms 
and profits, starting in the 1190s, that provide some evidence of the size of outputs. These 
references have been reviewed by John Brand, who calculated outputs from them, assuming that 
the profits were derived from seignorage at the customary rate of 6 d. per tower pound. 21 Farms are 
particularly questionable evidence of output, as there is no means of knowing whether they were 
even approximately related to real profits. The chief limitation of actual profits as indicators of 
output is that they might be net profits after expenses. 22 The recorded profits of the London and 
Canterbury exchanges in 1195-7 and of the London exchange in 1217-18 are gross profits, 
accompanied by expenses, but the London profit of 1210-12 is net, after expenses (prefer 
necessarias expenses ) . 23 Expenses consumed 14.8 per cent of the London and Canterbury profits 
in 1225-6 and 20.9 per cent in 1226-9, which may provide some indication of the possible 
difference between gross and net profits in earlier periods. 24 An additional complication is that 
Canterbury profits have to be multiplied by a factor of 8/5, to take account of the archbishop of 
Canterbury’s three-eighths share of the profits. 25 Furthermore, the archbishop’s share cannot be 
calculated in 1201-2 and 1203-5, when the accounts do not record the Canterbury profits 
separately. Nevertheless, all of the recorded profits can at least provide minimum estimates of 
mint output. Table 2 contains a summary of all of the known profits before the beginning of 
documented mint outputs in 1220, and output estimates calculated from them. The calculations of 
output assume a seignorage of 6 d. per tower pound of silver, and the production of 246c/. from 
each pound, which may have been the standard employed in 11 80-1 247 26 

The combined annual estimates of London and Canterbury output in 1195-7 (£18,879 in all) 
can be extrapolated to a figure of about £20,000 for the total output of all of the English mints, as 
the London and Canterbury mints supplied fifty-eight (87 per cent) of the sixty-seven coins of 
class IVa (c. 1194-1200) in the Bainton hoard. 27 This estimate suggests a continued increase in the 
level of output since the 1180s, as the annual estimate for 1 1 82— c. 1 1 90 is only £9 ,250-£ 18,500. 
The much smaller estimates for 1201-2 and 1203-5 seem to indicate a reversal of this trend, 
although it should be noted that the figures for these periods do not include the archbishop of 
Canterbury’s share of profits. The increase to an estimated output of £29,144 from the London 
mint alone in 1205-6 is a measure of the effect of the recoinage of 1205-7. As London supplied 


18 M. Allen and A. Dawson, 'The Short Cross moneyers of Shrewsbury’, BNJ 62 (1992), 193; Allen, 'The Carlisle and Durham 
mints’, as in n. 7, pp. 46-8. 

19 Archibald and Cook, as in n. 9, pp. 25-32, 36-40; supplementary information on an unpublished parcel of twelve coins from the 
Bainton hoard provided by Craig Barclay. 

20 F. Dumas and J.D. Brand, ‘The British coins in the Gisors (1970) hoard’, BNJ 40 (1971), 22-43. 

21 J.D. Brand, The English Coinage 1180-1247: Money, Mims and Exchanges, BNS Special Publication 1 (London, 1994), 
pp. 10-11,32-8. 

22 Brand, as in n. 21, p. 37. 

23 Brand, as in n. 21 , pp. 33,37-8; Pipe Roll 13 John, p. 106; Pipe Roll 17 John, pp. 20-2. 

24 Brand, as in n. 21 , p. 41 , summarizes the profits and expenses of 1225-6 and 1226-9. 

25 C.E. Blunt and J.D. Brand, ‘Mint output of Henry III', BNJ 39 (1970), 61-6, at p. 62. 

26 M. Allen, ‘The weight standard of the English Coinage 1 158-1279’ NC 165 (2005), 228-33. 

27 Archibald and Cook, as in n. 9, pp. 36-40; information from Craig Barclay. The percentage of London and Canterbury coins in 
class IVa in the smaller hoard from Canwell, published by Archibald and Cook, pp. 33-5, is also 87% (20 coins in a total of 23). 
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twenty per cent of the coins of classes Va and Vb (1204/5-C.1206) in the Gisors hoard, and thirty- 
three per cent in the Ribe hoard of 1911, the total annual output of 1205-6 may have been about 
£90,000-£150,000 28 The annual estimate for London and York in 1206 (£18,475) might indicate 
a reduction in output in the second year of the recoinage, but the reported profit of £200 is a 
suspiciously round number, unlike the other profits in Table 2, and it may not have been based 
upon an actual calculation of output. 29 The annual estimate of about £90,000-£150,000 for 
1205-6 might be extrapolated to a total estimate of some £250, 000-£41 0,000 for the whole 
recoinage, as it lasted for about two and three-quarter years from the issue of the assize regulating 
the recoinage in January 1205 to the summons of mint personnel to Westminster in October 
1207. 30 This would probably be an overestimate, as the opening of temporary recoinage mints was 
not completed until the summer of 1205, and output may well have declined towards the end of 
the recoinage. 31 With these factors in mind it is only possible to very tentatively suggest that total 
output in the recoinage may have been about £200,000-£300,000. This figure might be the basis 
of an even more tentative estimate of the currency in 1205, if hoards gave a clear indication of the 
extent of the survival of pre-1205 coins after the recoinage. Unfortunately, the hoard data in 
Table 3, for the pre-recoinage classes (I-IV) and classes Va-Vb (which constituted the bulk of the 
recoinage), are too variable for valid generalizations, beyond the observation that the pre-1205 
silver currency not subject to recoinage probably did not exceed the recoinage output in volume. 32 
The available evidence is not sufficient to produce a new estimate of the currency in 1205, to 
compare with Mayhew’s estimate (c.£250,000), which was based upon the assumption that half of 
an estimated output of about £500,000 in 1180-1204 was lost through export before the recoinage 
of 1 205-7 , 33 Mayhew’s estimate is arguably more precise than the available data will allow, but 
there does seem to be good reason to believe that the English currency included several hundred 
thousand pounds in silver coins in 1205, representing a substantial increase since 11 80 34 


TABLE 2. Profits and estimated outputs, 1195-1218 


Period 

Exchanges 

Profit 

Output estimate 

Annual estimate 

21.5.1195-6.7.1197 

London 

£416 6s. 3d. 

£17,069 

£8,029 

28.5.1195-28.5.1197 

Canterbury 

£330 16s. 04. 

£21,700 

£10,850 

29.9.1201-29.9.1202 

All royal exchanges 

£166 6s. 0 d. 

>£6,818 

>£6,818 

13.4.1203-13.1.1205 

All royal exchanges 

£378 

>£15,498 

>£8,839 

13.1.1205-13.1.1206 

London 

£710 16s. 94. 

£29,144 

£29,144 

13.1.1206-24.6.1206 

London and York 

£200 

£8,200 

£18,475 

24.6.1208-11.11.1211 

Durham 

£18 11s. 04. 

£761 

£225 

11.11.1211-11.11.1212 

Durham 

£4 Is. 44. 

£166 

£166 

30.11.1210-4.3.1212 

London 

£1,132 (net) 

>£46,412 

>£36,827 

20.11.1213-2.2.1215 

London 

£316 19s. 04. 

£12,995 

£10,805 

9.3.1214-29.9.1214 

Canterbury 

£92 

£6,035 

£10,798 

15.11.1217-7.2.1218 

London 

£73 

£2,993 

£13,005 


28 Dumas and Brand, as in n. 20; G. Galster, ‘A find of English coins at Ribe in Denmark’, NC A 16 (1916), 378-98; B.H.I.H. 
Stewart and J.D. Brand, ‘A second find of English sterlings from Ribe (1958)’, Nordisk Numismalik Arsskrift (1971), 38-59. In the 
Gisors hoard 75 coins of classes Va and Vb attributed to a mint included 15 from London, and the 1911 Ribe hoard had 33 London 
coins in a total of 100. 

29 The contribution of the York mint to total output in 1206 would have been relatively insignificant, as it supplied only 3 of the 75 
coins of classes Va and Vb in the Gisors hoard, and 4 of the 100 coins of these classes in the 1911 Ribe hoard. 

30 Pipe Roll 7 John, pp. xxviii-xxix; I. Stewart, ‘King John’s recoinage and the conference of moneyers in 1208’. BNJ 59 (1989), 
39-45; M. Allen, 'The date of King John’s conference of moneyers’ , BNJ 65 (1995), 223-4. 

31 Allen, ’The chronology, mints and moneyers’, as in n. 5, pp. 6-7. 

32 Dr Barrie Cook has provided unpublished data from the Leconfield hoard. 

33 Mayhew, ‘Frappes de monnaies’, as in n. 6, pp. 163-5. J.L. Bolton, 'The English economy in the early thirteenth century', in 
King John: New Interpretations, edited by S.D. Church (Woodbridge, 1999), pp. 27-40, at pp. 31-2, questions Mayhew’s estimate, 
noting that it was not based upon documented outputs. 

34 Allen, 'The volume of the English currency’, as in n. 2. pp. 599-600, tentatively estimates that the size of the currency was 
about £200,000-£500,000 in c.1210. This figure was based upon estimates of numbers of dies used in Short Cross class V and the 
survival of coins of pre-recoinage classes. J.E.A. Jolliffe, 'The chamber and the castle treasuries under King John', in Studies in 
Medieval History presented to F.M. Powicke. edited by R.W. Hunt et al. (Oxford. 1948). pp. 117-42. at pp. 130-5, estimates that King 
John accumulated about 200.000 marks (£133,333) in provincial treasuries between 1207 and 1213, and Bolton, as in n. 33, pp. 33-4, 
argues that this may have taken about half of the English currency out of circulation, temporarily. 
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TABLE 3. Short Cross classes I-Vb in hoards 


Hoard 

Classes I-IV 

Classes Va-Vb 

Total 

Gisors 

83 (52.5%) 

75 (47.5%) 

158 

Ribe 1911 

34 (25.4%) 

100 (74.6%) 

134 

Leconfield 

14(35.0%) 

26 (65.0%) 

40 


The annual minimum output estimate for the London mint in 1210-12 and the Durham 
estimates of 1208-12 in Table 2 indicate a total output of at least £40,000 per annum in 1210-12, 
at a time when these two mints produced all of the English coinage. 35 This suggests that there had 
been significant growth in normal levels of output since the 1190s, and that annual output was 
now greater than it had been in the recoinage of 1180-2 (when it is estimated to have been only 
c.£16,500-£33,500). However, the London and Canterbury estimates of 1213-15 and 1214 
indicate a total annual output of only about £20,000 in 1214, which is half of the 1210-12 
estimate. John Brand argued that there may have been a temporary decline in the London mint’s 
output in 1213-15, as a consequence of the onset of the civil war of 1215-17. 36 The recorded 
profit of the London exchange for a brief period of twelve weeks in 1217-18, shortly after the end 
of the civil war, might be a relatively unreliable source of an annual output estimate. 

The records of mint output start in 1220, with annual averages of £34,544 in 1220-2, £11,631 
in 1225-9, £40,368 in 1234-40, and £47,650 in 1240-7, assuming the striking of 246 d. per tower 
pound. 37 These figures can be increased to about £36,000, £12,000, £42,000 and £50,000 
respectively, to take account of the production of about four or five per cent of total English mint 
output at the Bury St Edmunds mint, which is not included in the mint accounts. 38 The adjusted 
figures seem to indicate that the level of output achieved in 1210-12 (at least £40,000) was 
generally sustained after 1220, with a temporary decline in 1225-29, but that it did not 
significantly increase until the 1240s. 

I have estimated that total mint output in the recoinage of 1247-50 was about £585,000, or 
approximately £425,000-£450,000 after deduction of normal output not attributable to the 
reminting of the silver coins in circulation in 1247 39 The estimation of the monetary value of the 
currency reminted in 1247-50 must include an assessment of the difference in weight between the 
old and new coins, as before. Three relatively substantial hoards deposited shortly before the 
recoinage of 1247-50 can provide data to measure the deficiency in weight of the old coinage. 
Only one of these hoards is from England (Leconfield), but the continental hoards from Gisors 
and Ribe seem to have contained consignments of coins derived from the English currency. 40 The 
average weights of 448 pennies or penny equivalents in the Leconfield hoard and of 813 English 
pennies in the Gisors hoard are 1.38 g in both cases, but the average for 174 coins in the Ribe 
hoard is lower at 1.35 g. The higher of these two averages is about 95 per cent of the probable 
standard weight of new coins in the Long Cross recoinage of 1247-50 (1 .45 g or 22.3 grains), and 
the lower average is about 93 per cent of the Long Cross standard. If these figures are 
representative of the overall state of the English coinage in 1247, a recoinage output of some 
£425,000-£450,000 may have been derived from old coins with a face value of about 
£450,000-£480,000. Table 4 summarizes all of the final estimates of annual output and the 
volume of the currency presented in this article. 


35 Allen. ‘The chronology, mints, and moneyers’, as in n. 5, p. 7, discusses the activity of mints between the end of the recoinage 
of 1205-7 and 1215. 

36 Brand, as in n. 21, p. 11. 

37 The records of mint output in 1220—47 are published by Blunt and Brand, as in n. 25. Brand, as in n. 21, pp. 39-48, discusses 
die mint accounts in greater detail. A New History of the Royal Mint, edited by C.E. Challis (Cambridge, 1992), pp. 673-4, converts the 
weights of coins struck to actual totals of coins, assuming the striking of 24 2d. per tower pound. 

38 Brand, as in n. 21, p. 10 n. 23, suggests that the Bury St Edmunds mint provided about 5% of total output in 1220-47. It 
supplied 28 (5.3%) of the 525 coins of classes VII and VIII (1217/18-47) in the Gisors hoard, and 36 (4.2%) of the 858 coins of these 
classes in the 1911 Ribe hoard. 

39 Allen, ‘Mint output in the English recoinage’, as in n. 2. 

40 Dumas and Brand, as in n. 20, pp. 26-30; Stewart and Brand, as in n. 28, p. 44. 
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TABLE 4. Estimates of mint output and the volume of the silver currency 


Years 

Annual output 

Volume of the currency 


c.l 174-80 

c£ 1,500-£3,000 



1180 


c£ 15,000-£60,000 


1180-2 

c£16,500-£33,500 



1 182— c.l 190 

c£9,250-£18,500 



1195-7 

c. £20, 000 



1205-6 

c .£90 ,000-£ 1 50 ,000 



1210-12 

c. £40 ,000+ 



1214 

c. £20 ,000 



1220-2 

c. £36, 000 



1225-9 

c.£12,000 



1 234-40 

c £42 ,000 



1240-7 

c £50 ,000 



1247 


c£450 ,000-£480 ,000 




THE INTERPRETATION OF SINGLE-FINDS 
OF ENGLISH COINS 1 1279-1544 


MARTIN ALLEN 


Introduction 

Marion Archibald’s survey of the probable dates of loss of medieval English coins found in 
archaeological excavations, originally published more than thirty years ago, has never been 
superseded. 1 Since the first appearance of Archibald’s paper there has been great progress in the 
analysis of single-finds of medieval coins, stimulated by the growing numbers of finds being 
provided by the use of metal-detectors, but this work has been principally concerned with the 
findspots and dates of minting of the coins, and not their dates of loss. 2 Mark Blackburn and 
Michael Metcalf have been particularly active in the analysis of the chronological and 
geographical distributions of English finds before llSO. 3 Stuart Rigold’s seminal study of finds 
from 100 English and Welsh sites, published in 1977, provided figures for coins minted in ten 
periods between c.973 and 1551, which have had lasting value as a basis of comparison with new 
data from other sources after 1 180. 4 Nicholas Mayhew has compared Rigold’s data from the six 
periods of 1180-1544 (1180-1247, 1247-79, 1279-1351, 1351-1412, 1412-64 and 1464-1544) 
with finds recorded at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, finding a similar chronological profile, 
and Christopher Dyer has extended this analysis to include finds from Warwickshire. 5 Barrie Cook 
has compared the Rigold data for 1279-1544 with finds from South Feniby and York. 6 The chief 
limitation of these comparisons is that they relate to the periods of minting of the coins, and not to 
their periods of loss. The Short Cross coinage of 1180-1247 and the Long Cross coinage of 
1247-78 were effectively removed from circulation by recoinages at the end of their periods of 
production, but an English coin minted in 1279 could have been lost at any time until the sixteenth 
century, in principle at least. Rigold recognised this problem, and suggested that after 1279 a third 
of the finds from one period should be transferred to the next period, with a further ninth deferred 


1 M.M. Archibald, 'English medieval ooilis as dating evidence’, in Coins and the Archaeologist, edited by J, Casey and R. Reece, 
BAR 4 (Oxford, 1974), pp. 234-71: revised reprint in 2nd edn (London. 1988), pp, 264-301: references are to the 2nd edn. 

2 Single-finds of coins minted before 1 180 have been systematically recorded since Ihe 1980s: M.A.S. Blackburn and M.J. Bonser. 
'Single finds of Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins - 1', BNJ 54 (1984), 63-73; eidem, 'Single finds of Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins - 
2’, BNJ 55 (1985). 55-78; eidem, 'Single finds Of Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins - 3'. BNJ 56 (1986), 64-101: 'Coin Register’ in 
BNJ. 1987 to date: Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, Early Medieval Corpus of coin finds 410-1180 (EMC) on-line at 
www.medievalcoins.org/cmc/. 

3 See, for example, M. Blackburn, ‘Znale 2 i$ka pojedyneze jako miara aktywnosci monetamej we wczesnym sredniowieczu' 
[‘Single-finds as a measure of monetary activity in the early Middle Ages’], Prace i Material) 1 , Museum Archeologicznego i 
Etnograficznego «' Lodti. Seria numizmatyezi la i konserwatorska 9 (1989), 67-85; idem, ‘Productive sites and the pattern of coin loss 
in England, 600—1 180’, in Markets in Early Medieval Europe: Trading and 'Productive' Sites, 650-850, edited by T. Pestell and K. 
Ulmschneider (Bollingion, 2003), pp. 20-36; D.M. Metcalf. An Allas of Anglo-Saxon and Norman Coin Finds, c. 973-/036, RNS 
Special Publication 32 (London, 1998). 

* SR. Rigold, ‘Small change in the light of medieval site-finds", in Edwardian Monetary Affairs ( 1279-1344 ). edited by N.J. 
Mayhew, BAR 36 (Oxford, 1977), pp. 59-80. Rigold’s analysis excluded finds from met a I -delecting, field walking and beachcombing, 
and coins of greater value than a halfgroat. 

i N. Mayhew. 'Modelling medieval monetisation’, in A Commercialising Economy: England 1086 to c.tJOO. edited by R.H. 
Britnell and B.M.S. Campbell (Manchester, 1995), pp. 55-77, at pp. 62-4; idem. ’Money in the late medieval countryside Britain' , in 
La monela in ambiente rttrale nell'Jtalia tardomediovaie . Atti dell'incontro di studio Roma 21—22 settembre 2000, edited by P. Delogu 
and S. Sorda, Studi e material! 9 (Rome. 2002), pp. 5-26, at pp, 18-21; C Dyer, ‘Peasants and coins: the uses of money in the Middle 
Ages’. BNJ 67 (1997), 30-47. at pp. 31-40. 

6 B J. Cook with R. Carey and K. Leahy, ‘Medieval and early modem coin finds from South Ferriby, Humberside ' . BNJ 68 ( 1998). 
95-118. at pp. 103-4. The finds from York excavations analysed by Cook were published by EJ.E. Pirie with M.M. Archibald and 
R.A. Hall. Port -Aomen i Coins from York Excavations 1971-81. The Archaeology of York 18.1 (York, 1986). pp. 50-75. 
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to the following period. 7 Archibald undertook a much more sophisticated assessment of this 
problem, analysing the rates of survival of coins after the official weight reductions of 1351, 
1411/12 and 1464/65, and the declining weights of surviving coins. 8 It is the purpose of this article 
to re-examine the subject, using new hoard evidence not available to Archibald in a more detailed 
survey of the periods of circulation and metrology of coins of 1279-1544. The analysis will be 
restricted to English silver coins, as gold coins rarely occur as finds outside of hoards, and finds of 
foreign coins have been discussed in detail elsewhere. 9 

The survival of coins in circulation 

Marion Archibald used eleven hoards in her evaluation of the periods of circulation and loss of 
English silver coins minted between 1279 and 1544. 10 It is now possible to use data from thirty- 
five English hoards, many of which have been discovered since the first appearance of Archibald’s 
paper." The criteria of the selection of hoards for analysis are that they should include at least ten 
coins of one denomination, and that they have been recorded substantially intact. 12 Finds of 
unknown provenance, and incomplete and possibly unrepresentative parcels, have been excluded. 
Tables 1-3 summarize the pence, groats and halfgroats of 1279-1544 in the hoards suitable for 
analysis. Halfpence and farthings have not been included in the tables, as the hoard evidence for 
these denominations is extremely limited. 

In Table 1 the figures for pence of 1279-1351 quickly fall to about 50-60 per cent of the total 
by the 1360s, but the rate of decline seems to have slowed down in the next half century or so, 
during a period of recession in mint output and increasing reluctance of the masters of the royal 

I Rigold, as in n. 4, pp. 62. 67. Rigold . p. 67, noted that the genera) state of wear of the finds of 1279-1351 in his study suggested 
that only 10 or 15 per cent had been lost after 1 35 1 . and Cook, as in n . 6. p. 102. offers a similar suggestion in the analysis of the finds 
from South Ferriby. M. Blackburn, 'What factors govern the number of coins found on an archaeological site?', in Coins and 
Archaeology . Medieval Archaeology Research Group. Proceedings of the First Meeting at Isegran. Norway 1988, BAR International 
Series 556 (Oxford. 19S9), edited by H. Clarke and E. Schia. pp. 15-24, at p, 19 n„ notes that when Rigold carried over finds from one 
period to another he failed to deduct them from their original period. 

s Archibald, ’English medieval coins as dating evidence ‘.as in n. 1, pp. 286-93. 

9 R Spufford, Continental coins in late medieval England’, BNJ 32 (1963). 127-39: B. Cook, 'Foreign coins in medieval 
England’, in Local Corns, Foreign Corns: Italy and Europe Ilth-15th Centuries. The Second Cambridge Numismatic Symposium. 
edited by L. Travaini, Socieih Numismatics Italiana Collana di Numismatics e Scienze Affini 2 (Milan. 1999), pp. 231-84; J. Kent, 
'Continental coins in mediaeval and early modern England’, in Homenagam a Mono Gomes Marques, edited by M. Castro Hip6lito. 
D.M. Metcalf, J.M. Peixolo Cabral and M. Crusafonl i Sabater (Sintra, 2000). pp. 361-73; M. Allen, 'English coin hoards, 
1 158-1544’. BNJ 72 (2002). 24-84, at pp. 29-34. 341 finds of I ISO-1544 analysed by Dyer, as in n. 5. pp. 31—40, included only one 
gold coin (a quarter noble). 

10 Archibald, 'English medieval coins as dating evidence', as in n, 1 , pp. 286-93. 

II Dr Barrie Cook has very generously supplied data from two hoards (the Rickerby (Sianwix) and Reigate 1990 finds), in advance 
of publication. The principal publications of the hoards are as follows: M M Archibald will) A G. MacComiick, 'The Attenborough. 
Notts., 1966 hoard'. BNJ 38 (1969). 50-83: ;VC 159 (1999). Corn Hoards, no. 56 [Arrcion Down); H.A. Grueber and L.A. Lawrence. 
‘The Balcombe find ' . NC 2 18 (1 898). 8-72: M . Allen. 'The fourteenth-century hoard from Chesterton Lane Comer. Cambridge’, this 
volume: NC 159 (1999). Coin Hoards, no. 53 (Canon Pyon): A. Pownall, Find of fifteenth century groats (Clay Colon)’. NC 2 6 
(1866), 136-51; M.M. Archibald. ‘The Coventry hoard of coins of Edward I to Edward 111'. BNJ 43 (1973). 60-6; NC 158 (1998). 
Coin Hoards, no. 46 (Cranworih|: NC 161 (2001). Coin Hoards, no. 92 [Deal]: L A. Lawrence. 'The Durham hoard of Edward [-[]['. 
NC* II (1931), 201-28; D. Symons. 'An unpublished hoard of the Great Debasement (Forest of Dean]’. BNJ 60 (1990). 80-6, at 
pp. 80-2: NC 156 (1996), Coin Hoards, no. 136 (Grantham): M.M. Archibald and J.P.C. Kent. “The 1964 hoard from Hartford. 
Huntingdonshire’. NC 7 14 (1974): J.P.C. Kent, 'Holy Island treasure trove (Elizabeth 1)', BNJ 33 (1964), 151; C.F. K(eary). 
‘Houghton [ -cum- Wy ton) find’. NC 2 17 (1877). 163—4: J.B. Bergne. On a hoard of coins discovered at Hounslow-'. NC 2 1 (1861). 
140-3: NC 160 (2000), Coin Hoards, no. 52 [Lichfield District], Coin Hoards 1 (1975), no. 383 (Little Wymondley]; R.H. Dolley and 
EJ. Winstanley, ‘Maidstone treasure -trove '.BNJ 27 (1952-4). 58-65; J.P.C. Kent. 'March (Norwood Farm) hoard (Elizabeth I)’. BNJ 
33 (1964). 152; B J. Cook. ‘Recent Tudor hoards'. BNJ 64 ( 1994). 70-83. at pp. 70-5 (Mendelsham Green) and pp. 76-8 (Peckleton): 
NC 161 (2001). Corn Hoards, no. 90 [MonktonJ; G. Askew, 'A hoard of Tudor silver coins found at New Barnet. Herts.’. JVC* 6 (1946). 
72-3; S.E. Rigold, A hoard of English groats and Flemish double patards from Norham Castle, Northumberland’, BNJ 26(1949-51 ). 
348-50: Coin Hoards 5 (1979). no. 292 (Pennyrock Falls): J.D.A. Thompson. Inventory of British Coin Hoards A.D. 600-1500. RNS 
Special Publication 1 (London. 1956). no. 316 [Rccu)vcr|: M.M. Archibald. ‘The Reigate hoard (Reigate 1972]', BNJ 48 0 978). 
80-97; D. Williams with C. Orton, ‘The 1990 Reigate coin hoard ' . Storey Archaeological Collections 83 ( 1996). 91-6: Glondining’s. 
8 December 1992 [Reigate !990|: C. Richardson and M.R. McCarthy. 'A mid* fourteenth centtuy hoard from Rickerby. Carlisle', 
Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, new scr.. 91 (1991 ). 295-8: C. Barclay 
with S. Jennings. ‘The Rylher treasure trove'. BNJ 65 (1995). 135-50: G.K. Jenkins. ‘The Skipton treasure trove ISkipton Bridge 
1949 ] , NC 6 9 ( 1949 ). 253-7: C. Barclay, ‘Two hoards from North Yorkshire', BNJ 71 (2001), 168-72, m pp. 168-70 [Skipton Bridge 
1997); Coin Hoards 1 (1975). no. 378 (Warminster]: M.M. Archibald, 'Wyre Piddle (Worcv) 1967 hoard of fificcMh-ccmury silver 
coins'. NC 7 10(1970). 133-62. 

12 Fragments not counted as individual coins in hoard reports and forgeries have been excluded from the statistics in the analysis. 
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TABLE 1. English pence in hoards, 1351-1603 


Hoard 

1279- 

1351 

1351- 

1412 

1412- 

1464 

1464- 

1489 

1489- 

1544 

Uncert. 

period 

Post- 

1544 

Total 

Cambridge 
(c. 135 1/5) 

1609 

(99.99%) 

2 

(0.0 1 %) 

- 

- 

- 

0 

- 

1611 

Rickerby 
(c. 1351) 

1568 

(99.2%) 

12 

(0.8%) 

- 

- 

- 

0 

- 

1580 

Durham 

(c,)360) 

194 

(47%) 

219 

(53%) 

- 

- 

- 

0 

- 

413 

Coventry 

(c.)365) 

70 

(57%) 

53 

(43%) 

- 

- 

- 

0 

- 

123 

Grant ham 
(c. 1375-80) 

171 

(47%) 

193 

(53%) 


- 

- 

0 

- 

364 

Balcombe 
(c. 1380s) 

115 

(31%) 

252 

(69%) 

- 

- 

_ 

0 

- 

367 

Canon Pyon 
(1380s- 1390s) 

16 

(50%) 

16 

(50%) 

- 


- 

0 

- 

32 

Skipton Bridge 1949 
(I400-C.1410) 

79 

(27%) 

211 

(73%) 

- 

- 

- 

0 

- 

290 

Skipton Bridge 1997 
(1400 — e.1 4 10) 

13 

(19%) 

55 

(81%) 

- 

- 

- 

0 

— 

68 

Attenborough 

(C.1420) 

266 

(28%) 

613 

(66%) 

55 

(6%) 

- 

- 

0 

- 

934 

Reigate 1990 
(£7.1455) 

81 

(11%) 

127 

(18%) 

417 

(58%) 

- 

- 

93 

(13%) 

- 

718 

Wyre Piddle 
(c.1467) 

2 

(4%) 

10 

(23%) 

30 

(70%) 

1 

(2%) 


0 

- 

43 

Ryther 

(c.1487) 

27 

(5%) 

71 

(13%) 

258 

(48%) 

141 

(27%) 

- 

35 

(7%) 

- 

532 

Pennyrock Falls 
(c.1500) 

2 

(4%) 

0 

9 

(17%) 

35 

(66%) 

7 

(13%) 

0 

- 

53 

Warminster 
(c. 1505-10) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(14%) 

12 

(86%) 

0 

- 

14 

Monkton 

(c.1510) 

0 

(5%) 

2 

(5%) 

2 

(70%) 

26 

(8%) 

3 

(11%) 

4 

- 

37 

Maidstone 
(c. 1535-40) 

0 

0 

10 

(4%) 

99 

(42%) 

42 

(18%) 

82 

(35%) 

- 

233 

Little Wymondley 
(c.1547) 

0 

0 

0 

9 

(8%) 

85 

(76%) 

2 

(2%) 

16 

(14%) 

112 

Deal 

(c.1549) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

(100%) 

108 

Houghton-cum-Wyton 

(c.1580) 

0 

0 

0 

5 

(12%) 

4 

(10%) 

0 

33 

(79%) 

42 


mints to produce the smaller silver denominations. 13 In the Balcombe hoard (c. 1380s) 31 (89 per 
cent) of the 35 halfpence were minted in 1279-1351 , and 26 (44 per cent) of the 59 halfpence in 
the Attenborough hoard (c.1420) belonged to this period. The pence of 1279-1351 may have 
provided about 20-30 per cent of the coins of this denomination in circulation in the first two 
decades of the fifteenth century, falling to perhaps about 10 per cent in the 1450s, and about 5-10 

C.E. Chajlis (cd.). A New History of the Royal Mint (Cambridge, 1992), pp. 675-86, tabulates the royal mint outputs of 
1279-1544; M. Allen, The Durham Mint, BNS Special Publication 4 (London, 2003), pp, 61-2, discusses the failure of the royal mints 
to produce sufficient quantities of the smaller denominations. 
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per cent by 1470, after the weight reduction of 1464 and the subsequent recoinage. 14 In the Ryther 
hoard (c.1487) 389 pre-1470 pence included only 27 coins of 1279-1351 (7 per cent of the 
total). 15 Pence of 1279-1351 are completely absent from the data after c.1500, and they may have 
been virtually eliminated from circulation by the recoinage of clipped coins in 1504-C.1506. 16 The 
percentage for pence of 1351-1412 may have been about 60-70 per cent in 1420, falling to 
perhaps 15-20 per cent by 1470, after the weight reduction of 1464. Seventy-one (18 per cent) of 
the 389 pre-1470 pence in the Ryther hoard belong to 1351-1412. These coins may also have been 
largely eliminated by the recoinage of 1504-C.1506, although it is possible that the 82 pence of 
uncertain period in the Maidstone hoard (c. 1535-40), equivalent to 35 per cent of the total number 
of pence, included many worn and unidentifiable coins of 1351-1412 or even of 1279-1351 . The 
coins of 1412-64 may have supplied about five per cent of the penny currency in 1420 and some 
50-70 per cent in 1470, declining to no more than about five per cent after 1500, probably also 
being affected by the recoinage of 1504-C.1506. The fractions of the penny may not have been 
seriously affected by the recoinage of 1504— c. 1506, but all of 37 halfpence in the Maidstone hoard 
belong to 1464-1544. The data for pence of 1464-1544 in Table 1 are divided into two periods, 
before and after 1489, to show the effects of the introduction of the Sovereign type in that year, 
The coins of 1464-89 may have increased from only about 5-10 per cent of the penny currency in 
1470 to about 60-70 per cent by 1500, declining to perhaps 30^10 per cent at the beginning of the 
debasement of 1544-51. 17 This would imply that the Sovereign pence of 1489-1544 supplied 
about 60-70 per cent of the penny currency in 1544, although the hoard data for these coins are 
too variable to provide confirmation of this. The percentage for pence of 1489-1544 in the 
Maidstone hoard is only 1 8 per cent (or 28 per cent of the coins attributed to a period), but it is 76 
per cent (90 per cent of the pre-1544 total) in the Little Wymondley hoard (c.1547). The sterling 
silver pence minted before the debasement may have not have been entirely removed from 
circulation during the debasement period, as the Houghton-cum-Wyton hoard (c.1580) had nine 
pence of 1464-1544. 

The groats of 1351-1412 seem to have constituted about 60 per cent of the groat currency in 
1420, as they supplied 74 (61 per cent) of the 122 groats of 1351-C.1420 in the Reigate 1972 
hoard, and 433 (60 per cent) of the 718 coins of this period in the Reigate 1990 hoard. 18 The data 
in Table 2 seem to indicate that the groats of 1351-1412 quickly declined to only about 10 per 
cent of the total by the 1450s, and that they virtually disappeared from circulation after the weight 
reduction of 1464. The weight reduction seems to have effectively eliminated pre-1464 groats, 
after a transitional period, during which the Wyre Piddle hoard (t . 1 467) was deposited, 19 The 
groats of 1412-64, which constituted about 40 per cent of the total in 1420 and as much as 90 per 
cent in the 1450s, declined to a small percentage after 1464, and they are completely absent from 
the hoards after c.1510, like the groats of 1351-1412. Presumably, most of the groats of 
1351-1412 and 1412-64 that remained in circulation at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
were eliminated by the recoinage of clipped coins in 1504-c. 1506. 20 In the Ryther hoard 183 (94 
per cent) of the 194 groats of 1351-1470 were minted during the light coinage of Edward TV’s 
first reign in 1464-70, and these coins may have constituted about 95 per cent of the groat 
currency in 1470. Christopher Challis has argued that the introduction of the light coinage of 1526 


" NJ. Mayhew, 'The monetary background to the Yorkist recoinage of 1464-147 1 ' . BNJ 44 <1974). 62-73, aL pp.65-7. review* 
hoard evidence for the degree of completeness of the rccoinage after the change* in ihc gold and silver coinage in 1464/5. arguing that 
it was much more complete than the recoinage after the weight reductions of 14 J t/12. M. Allen. 'The volume of the English currency. 
1158-1470’. Economic History Review 2nd ser. 54 (2001). 595—611. at p. 605. estimates that about 10-20% of the silver coins in 
circulation in 1470 were minted before the weight reduction of 1464, 

18 The Ryther hoard also included 37 pence of Edward IV not attributed to his first reign ( 1461 -70) or second reign < 147 1 -83 1 . and 
a further 35 pence not attributable to one of the four periods of 1 279- 1 544. 

16 C.E. Challis. The Tudor Coinage (Manchester, 1978). pp. 59-60. discusses this recoinage, which began with the prohibition of 
clipped groats and hajfgroats by a statute of 1 504 and culminated in the establishment of an exchange in London in 1 505. to pay good 
halfgroats and pence for clipped coins, which was intended to operate until 2 February 1506. 

17 Edward IV’s first reign light coinage of 1464-70 supplied only 33 ($%) of the 389 pre-1470 pence in the Ryther hoard, but it 
probably also provided some of the 37 pence of Edward IV in (his hoard not attributed to a reign. 

18 These data refer to groats no later than class C of Henry V’s coinage. 

19 Archibald. 'Wyre Piddle (Worcs.) 1967 hoard’, as inn. 1 1 . pp. 140-1 . 

2a Seen. 16 for the recoin age of ! 504— r. 1506. 



TABLE 2. English groats in hoards 


Hoard 

>351-1412 

1412-1464 

1464-1526 

1526-1544 

Post- 1544 

Tot a 1 

Attenborough 

(e.1420) 

10 

(67%) 

5 

(33%) 

- 

- 

- 

15 

Aire ton Down 
(1430s) 

2 

(20%) 

8 

(80%) 

- 

- 

- 

10 

Reigate 1972 
(c.)455) 

74 

(8%) 

806 

(92%) 

- 

- 

- 

880 

Reigate 1990 
(c.1455) 

433 

(10%) 

4021 

(90%) 

- 

- 

- 

4454 

Reculver 

(c.1460) 

8 

(15%) 

44 

(85%) 

- 

- 

- 

52 

Wyre Piddle 
(<r.)467) 

16 

(13%) 

80 

(63%) 

30 

(24%) 

- 

- 

126 

Ryther 

(c.1487) 

1 

(0.4%) 

10 

(4%) 

227 

(95%) 

- 

- 

238 

Clay Coton 
(c.1495) 

0 

7 

(2%) 

423 

(98%) 

- 

- 

430 

Hounslow 
(c. 1495-1500) 

0 

2 

(0.7%) 

286 

(99.3%) 

- 

- 

288 

Lichfield District 
(c. 1 500) 

0 

0 

13 

(100%) 

- 

- 

13 

Mendelsham Green 
(c.1504) 

0 

1 

(7%) 

14 

(93%) 

- 

- 

15 

Hartford 

(c.15)0) 

0 

1 

(0.2%) 

479 

(99.8%) 

- 

- 

480 

Norham Castle 
(c. 15 10) 

1 

(5%) 

0 

19 

(95%) 

- 

- 

20 

Maidstone 
(c. 1535-40) 

0 

0 

15 

(19%) 

63 

(81%) 

-- 

78 

Peckleton 

(c.1540) 

0 

0 

4 

(33%) 

8 

(67%) 


12 

C ran won h 
(c.1544-5) 

0 

0 

10 

(3%) 

263 

(91%) 

1 7 

(6%) 

290 

Little Wymoitdley 
(c.1547) 

0 

0 

9 

(3%) 

271 

(87%) 

32 

(10%) 

312 

Deal 

(c.1549) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

(100%) 

27 

Forest of Dean 
(e.1549) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

(100%) 

17 

Holy Island 
(c.1562) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

(100%) 

35 

Houghton-cum - Wy ton 
(c.1580) 

0 

0 

11 

(11%) 

6 

(6%) 

80 

(82%) 

97 

March 

(c.1580) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

(100%) 

25 

New Barnet 
(c.1590) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

(100%) 

17 
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eliminated the pre-1526 groats and halfgroats, but Barrie Cook has shown that hoards provide 
evidence of the survival of many pre-1526 gold and silver coins after 1526 21 Groats of 
1464-1526 are 19 per cent of the total in the Maidstone hoard (c. 1535-40), but they constitute 
only three to four per cent of the pre-debasement totals in the Cranworth (c. 1544-5) and Little 
Wymondley hoards, suggesting that they were almost entirely removed from circulation by the 
weight reduction of 1 526, eventually. Groats of Henry VIII’s second coinage of 1 526—44 provide 
96 per cent of the pre-1544 total in the Cranworth hoard and 97 per cent in the Little Wymondley 
hoard. The debasement of 1544-51 eliminated nearly all of the pre-debasement groats in due 
course, including most of the coins of 1526 44. The appearance of seventeen groats of 
1464-1544 in the Houghton-cum-Wyton hoard is exceptional, and might be explained as long- 
term savings. Groats of Henry VII and Henry VIII occasionally occur in English hoards as late as 
the seventeenth century, but usually only as isolated single coins. 22 

Halfgroats of 1351-1412 may have constituted over 95 per cent of the halfgroat currency in 
1420, as they supplied 55 (98 per cent) of the 56 coins of this denomination in the Attenborough 
hoard (c.1420), and none of the 31 halfgroats of 1351-1422 in the Reigate 1972 hoard was minted 
after the weight reduction of 1411/12. The contribution of the coins of 1351-1412 to the total 
stock of halfgroats fell to about 30 per cent in the 1450s, and perhaps about 10-20 per cent in 
1470, while the coins of 1412-64 increased from a negligible percentage in 1420 to about 70 per 
cent of the total in the 1450s, declining to about 30-40 per cent in 1470. The 28 halfgroats of 
1351-1470 in the Ryther hoard consisted of 4 coins of 1351-1412 (14 percent), 10 (36 percent) 
of 1412-64, and 14 (50 percent) of 1464-70. The halfgroats of 1351-1412 and 1412-64 seem to 
have almost entirely disappeared from circulation after the recoinage of 1504-C.1506. The Little 
Wymondley data might suggest that the halfgroats of 1464-1526 supplied about 20 per cent of the 
total on the eve of the debasement of 1544-51, and the coins of 1526^14 may have provided 
about 70-80 per cent. The debasement seems to have very effectively eliminated the pre- 
debasement halfgroats of all periods. 


Metrology 

Marion Archibald’s review of hoard metrology showed that the average weights of pence tended to 
quickly decline to about the level of the current weight-standard, or just below it, after the weight 
reductions of 1351, 1411/12 and 1464, through wear and clipping, but that significant numbers of 
coins remained above the standard. 23 Groats were much more likely than pence to be culled for 
recoinage, or clipped down to about the level of the standard if they survived a weight change, 
although Archibald suggested in her publication of the Wyre Piddle hoard that high minting charges 
after the weight reduction of 1464 acted as a deterrent to the culling of many of the old heavy 
groats, in the short-term at least. 24 Archibald’s analyses of the weights of coins in the Mayfield, 
Coventry, Durham, Attenborough and Reigate 1972 hoards also showed that coins struck since the 
introduction of the current standard tended to consist of a few specimens above the standard, a peak 
in the distribution of weights just below it, and a long ‘tail’ of underweight coins. 25 

Table 5 summarizes the standard weights of English silver coins from 1279 to 1544. The mint 
indentures usually specify the number of coins or the nominal value of the coins to be struck from 
a tower or troy pound of bullion of standard fineness, and from this the average weight of new 
coins can be calculated. 2S The information provided by the indentures can be supplemented by 


21 Challis. The Tudor Coinage, as in it. 16. p. 221: Cook. ‘Recent Tudor hoards', as in n. II. pp. 76-7. Challis, p. 221 n. 73, 
suggests that the pence, halfpence and farthings in circulation in 1526 were probably relatively unaffected by the weight reduction of 
1526. as few of them would have been of full weight and suitable for recoinage. 

22 E. Besly, English Civil War Coin Hoards. BM Occasional Paper 51 (London. 1987). pp. 9. 55. 

25 Archibald, 'English medieval coins as dating evidence', as in n. 1. pp. 291-3. 

24 Archibald. ‘Wyre Piddle (Worcs.) 1967 hoard’. as in n. 1 l.pp. 139-41. 

25 M.M. Archibald, ‘The Mayfield (Sussex) 1968 hoard of English pence and French Gros. c. 1307'. in Minis. Dies and Current,)': 
Essays Dedicated to the Mentor y of Albert Baldwin, edited by R.A.G. Carson (London. 1971). pp. 151-9: cadent. 'The Coventry 
hoard’, as in n. 1 1 , p. 61: eadein. 'The Attenborough. Notts., 1966 hoard', as in n. 11. pp. 60-4; cadent, 'The Reigate hoard', as in n 
1 1 , pp. 84-6. 

26 Challis. A New History of the Royal Mint, as in n. 13, pp. 699-72) . summarizes the indentures of 1279-1544. 
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TABLE 3. English halfgroats in hoards 


Hoard 

1351-1412 

1412-1464 

1464-1526 

1526-1544 

Uncert. 

period 

Post-1544 

Total 

Attenborough 

(<7.1420) 

55 

( 98 %) 

I 

(2%) 

- 

- 

0 

- 

56 

Reigate 1972 
(c.1455) 

31 

(31%) 

69 

(69%) 

- 

- 

0 

- 

100 

Reigate 1990 
(c.1455) 

459 

(33%) 

951 

(67%) 

- 

- 

0 

— 

1410 

Wyre Piddle 
(c.1467) 

10 

(26%) 

29 

(74%) 

0 

- 

0 

— 

39 

Ryther 

(c.1487) 

4 

(14%) 

10 

(34%) 

15 

(52%) 

- 

0 

- 

29 

Warminster 
(c. 1505-10) 

0 

0 

10 

(100%) 

— 

0 

- 

10 

Hartford 

(c.1510) 

11 

(2%) 

9 

(2%) 

514 

(96%) 

- 

0 

- 

534 

Maidstone 
(c. 1535-40) 

0 

1 

(1%) 

67 

(52%) 

60 

(47%) 

l 

(1%) 

- 

129 

Little Wymondley 
(c.1547) 

0 

1 

(0.4%) 

51 

(22%) 

171 

( 75 %) 

0 

4 

(2%) 

227 

Deal 

(c.1549) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

(100%) 

51 

Forest of Dean 
(c.1549) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

(100%) 

18 

Houghton-cum-Wyton 

(c,1580) 

0 

0 

1 

(9.1%) 

0 

0 

10 

(90.9%) 

11 


material from other documentary sources. In 1279 ‘The Form of the New Money’ ( Forma nova 
monete) stipulated the production of 243d. from each tower pound of silver, and the rate was 
temporarily increased to 245d. from 1 January 1280. 27 The London and Canterbury mint accounts 
indicate that the rate was reduced to 242\d. between February and May 1281, and then restored to 
243d., where it remained. 28 ‘The Form of the New Money’ required the production of 788 
farthings from a Cower pound of debased silver, but in 1280 the fineness and weight of the 
farthings was changed to conform to the standard of the other denominations. 29 Between 
30 September 1308 and 7 May 1335 the rates for halfpence varied from one account to another, in 
the range 24 3-24 8 d., and the rates for farthings were between 242d. and 250d. 30 The rates for 
halfpence and farthings were generally stabilised from 1335, but in the account of 23 November 
1346 to 29 September 1347 they were in the range 279-280d., instead of the normal rate of 279d. 
recorded in the other accounts of 1345-51 . 31 In the account of 13 December 1445 to 24 June 1446 
the rate for halfpence was temporarily increased from 30s. (360d.) to 33s. (396d.) per tower 
pound, in accordance with a decision of the parliament of 1445. 32 Between 1 June 1522 and 


27 H.B.E, Fox and S. Fox. ‘Numismatic history of the reigns of Edward I. II, and III [part 2\\BNJ 7 (1 910), 91-142, at pp. 100-1 . 
133; The De moneta of Nicholas Oresme and English Mini Documents* edited by C. Johnson (London, 1956), pp. xxxii. 57; M. Mate, 
‘Monetary policies in England, 1 272-1 307’ , BNJ 41 (1972). 34-76, at p. 50. 

The London account of 24 February to 13 April 1281 stipulates an increment of 2id. to be added to the production of 240 d. from 
a tower pound of silver, but the Canterbury account of 12 March to 3 May 1281 records an increment of 3d. (National Archives, Public 
Record Office, E 372/132, rot. 3. 3d.). 

19 Fox and Fox. as in n. 27. pp. 101, 112. 122-4, 137-8, incorrectly interpreting the documentary evidence to mean that 812 
farthings were to be struck from a lower pound of debased silver in 1279; The De moneta, as in n. 27, pp. 56-7,61; P. Withers and B.R 
Withers, The Farthings and Halfpennies of Edward 1 and //, Sinai I Change I (Llanfy llin, 200 1 ). p. 6. 1 am grateful to Dr Stewart Lyon 
for his advice on the interpretation of the sources, 

30 C.G. Crump and C. Johnson. ‘Tables of bullion coined under Edward I, II, and 111', NC* 13 (1913). 200-45, at pp. 210-17. 

3 * Crump and Johnson, as in n. 30, pp. 218-19. 

32 G.C. Brooke and E, Stokes, 'Tables of bullion coined from 1377 to 1 550‘ . NCf 9 (1929). 27-69, at pp. 32; N J. Mayhew, ‘From 
regional to central minting. 1 1 58-1464’ . in Challis, A New History of the Royal Mir : . as in n. 13, p. 176 n. 31 ! . 
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Period 

4d. 

2d. 

Id. 

id- 

id 

1279 

88.9 gr 

- 

22.2 gr 

— 

6.9 gr 


(5-76 g) 


( L44 g) 


(0.44 g) 

1280 

88.2 gr 

- 

22.0 gr 

- 

6.9 gr 


(3-71 g) 


(1.43 g) 


(0.44 g) 

1280-81 

88.2 gr 

- 

22.0 gr 

11.1 gr 

5,6 gr 


(5.71 g) 


(1.43 g) 

(0.72 g) 

(0.36 g) 

1281 

- 

- 

22.3 gr 

11.1 gr 

5.6 gr 




(1.45 g) 

(0.72 g) 

(0.36 g) 

1281 

- 

- 

22.2 gr 

11 1 gr 

5.6 gr 




(1-44 g) 

(0.72 g) 

(0.36 g) 

1281-1308 

- 

- 

22.2 gr 

11.1 gr 

5.6 gr 




0.44 g) 

(0.72 g) 

(0.36 g) 

1308-35 

- 

- 

22.2 gr 

10.9-11.2 gr 

5. 4-5 .6 gr 




(1.44 g) 

(0.71-0.72 g) 

(0.35-036 g) 

1335-43 

- 

- 

22.2 gr 

10.7 gr 

5.3 gr 




0-44 g) 

(0,69 g) 

(0.34 g) 

1344-5 

- 

- 

20.3 gr 

- 

- 




(1.32 g) 



1345-6 

- 

- 

20.1 gr 

9.7 gr 

4.8 gr 




(1.31 g) 

(0.63 g) 

(0.31 g) 

1346-7 

- 

- 

20.0 gr 

9.6-9. 7 gr 

4.8 gr 




(1.30 g) 

(0.62-0.63 g) 

(0.31 g) 

1347-51 

- 

- 

20.0 gr 

9.7 gr 

4.8 gT 




0.30 g) 

(0.63 g) 

(0.31 g) 

1351-1412 

72.0 gr 

36.0 gr 

18,0 gr 

9.0 gr 

4.5 gr 


(4.66 g) 

(2.33 g) 

(1-17 g) 

(0.58 g) 

(0.29 g) 

1412-64 

60.0 gr 

30.0 gr 

15.0 gr 

7.5 gr 

3.75 gr 


(3 .89 g) 

(1.94 g) 

(0.97 g) 

(0.49 g) 

(0.24 g) 

1445-6 

— 

- 

- 

6,8 gr 

- 





(0.44 g) 


1464-1526 

48.0 gr 

24,0 gr 

12.0 gr 

6.0 gr 

3.0 gr 


(3.11 g) 

(1-55 g) 

(0.78 g) 

(0.39 g) 

(0.19 g) 

1522-3 

45.6 gr 

22.8 gr 

11.4 gr 

5.7 gr 

2.8 gr 


(2.95 g) 

(1.48 g) 

(0.74 g) 

(037 g) 

(0.18 g) 

1 526-44 

42.7 er 

21.3 gr 

10.7 gr 

5.3 gr 

2.7 gr 


(2.76 g) 

(1.38 g) 

(0.69 g) 

(0.35 g) 

(0.17 g) 


26 October 1523 the rate for all silver denominations was raised by an extra 2s. per Tower 
pound. 33 Surviving indentures for the ecclesiastical mints generally adhere to the current royal 
mint weight standards, but the Durham indenture of 20 September 1510 specifies the production 
of 492 pence from a troy pound, indicating an average weight of 1 1 .7 gr (0.76 g), instead of the 
royal mint standard of 12 gr (0.78 g). 34 

Tables 5-16 summarize the metrology of thirteen English hoards deposited between 1279 and 
1544. 35 The tables are restricted to hoards with a comprehensive record of the weights of the silver 


u Challis. The Tudor Coinage. as in n. 16, p. 70: idem. ‘Three notes on the Tudor mini’. BNJ 68 (1998). 149-52, at pp. I 50-1 . 
w C,E. Challis, ‘The ecclesiastical minis of Ihe early Tudor period: their organ: /a non and possible dale of closure , Northern 
History 10 ( 1975), 88-101 , at pp. 92-3, 98-100; Allen, 77ie Durham Mint, as in n. lj.p.95. 

35 R.H.M. Dolley, ‘Beulah Hill treasure trove 1953’, AC* 13 (1953). 1)5-22; R.H.M. Dolley and 1 H. Stewart with GT, W.llmoi, 
‘The 1953 Bootham treasure trove'. BNJ 27 (1952-4). 281-93: R.H.M. Dolley with P.E. Lasko. 'The Dover hoard: the lirst English 
hoard with groats of Edward V .BNJ 28 (1955-7), 147-68: R.H.M. Dolley and H.E. Pagan. ‘An early nineteenth-century discovery at 
Knaresboroush Priory' , BNJ 32 (1963). 1 J7-26: Archibald, The Mayfield (Sussex ) 1 968 hoard . as rn n. 25, pp. . 5 -9, eatlent. le 
Skcgby. Notts.. 1967 hoard'. BNJ 40 (1971). 44-56: R.H.M. Dolley and G.L V. Tatkr. The IM M «««•»«•• 
Archaeologia Aelianet 4lh ser, 41 (1963), 65-83: see ti. II for the Attenborough. Coventry'- Rebate 1972, Rickerby. Ryihcr, Skipton 
Bridge 1997 and Wyrc Piddle hoards. 
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coins found, and at least ten coins of one denomination (excluding coins with damage such as 
piercing or chipping that may have reduced their weight). Weights are given in the form of the 
original record (grains or grammes), with conversions to grains or grammes in parentheses. The 
data for pence of 1279-1351 in Table 5 suggest that the mean weight of coins available for 
hoarding was steady at about 21.8-21.9 gr (1.41-1.42 g) until at least c.1311. The Dover hoard’s 
exceptionally high mean {22.5 gr or 1.46 g), and its percentage of coins over the 22.2 gr (1.44 g) 
standard (68 per cent), may indicate that it contained heavy coins culled from circulation. The 
mean weights decline to 20.8-21 .2 gr (1 .35-1 .37 g) in the two hoards of c. 1325-30. There seems 
to have been a further decline in the weights of pence in circulation by the time of the indenture of 
4 December 1343, which required new coins to be of the same weight as old sterlings. 36 This 
indenture does not provide an assessment of the weight of the old sterlings in circulation, but the 
indenture of 9 July 1344 specifies the reduced weight standard, equivalent to a mean weight of 
about 20.3 gr (1 .32 g). 37 The standard was further reduced to about 20.0 gr (1 .30 g) by 1346, and 
the pence of 1279-1351 in the Rickerby hoard (c.1351) had a mean close to this at 19.9 gr (1.29 
g). The Rickerby hoard was deposited shortly after the reduction of the standard to 18 gr (1.17 g) 
in 1351, and 84 per cent of the hoard’s coins are above this new standard. In the Coventry hoard 
(c.l 365) the proportion of overweight coins of 1279-1351 is still 51 per cent. Heavy pence of 
1279-1351 may have been culled for recoinage and clipped after the weight reduction of 1351, 
but the effects of this were limited and not immediate. The same can be said of the weight 


TABLE 5. Weights of English pence of 1279-1351 in hoards 


Hoard 

Coins 

Range of 

Mean 

Standard 

Coins over 



weights 

weight 


standard 

Skegby 

406 

19.6-23.0 gr 

21.9 gr 

22.2 gr 

89 

(c.1290) 


(1.27-1.49 g) 

(142 g) 

(1.44 g) 

(22%) 

Dover 

56 

20.2-23.7 gr 

22.5 gr 

22.2 gr 

38 

(c.1295) 


(1.31-1.54 g) 

( 1 .46 g) 

(1.44 g) 

(68%) 

East Langdon 

23 

( 16.8-21. 9 gr) 

(21.0 gr) 

22.2 gr 

0 

(c.1295) 


1. 09-1. 42 g 

1 .36 gr. 

(1.44 g) 


Ickfield 

456 

(17.3-23.1 gr) 

(21.7 gr) 

22.2 gr 

8 

(c.1295) 


1.12-1.50 g 

1.41 g 

( 1 .44 g) 

(2%) 

Mayfield 

348 

19.9-22.8 gr 

21.9 gr 

22.2 gr 

54 

(c.1307) 


(1.29-1.48 g) 

(1 42 g) 

(1.44 g) 

(16%) 

Whitton stall 

1208 

16.8-27.3 gr 

21.8 gr 

22.2 gr 

340 

(c.1311) 


(1.09-1.77 g) 

(1.41 g) 

(L44 g) 

(28%) 

Bootham 

845 

1 6.6-25.2 gr 

21.2 gr 

22.2 gr 

104 

(c. 1325-30) 


(1.08-1.63 g) 

(137 g) 

(1.44 g) 

(12%) 

Knaresborough 

1016 

14.6-27.6 gr 

20.8 gr 

22,2 gr 

85 

(c.l 325-30) 


(0.95-1.79 g) 

(1.35 g) 

( 1 .44 g) 

(8%) 

Rickerby 

1559 

(9.4-23.4 gr) 

(19.9 gr) 

18.0 gr 

1316 

(c.1351) 


0.61-1.52 g 

1.29 g 

(117 g) 

(84%) 

Coventry 

70 

14.5-21 .4 gr 

18.2 gr 

18.0 gr 

36 

(C.J365) 


(0.94-1 .39 g) 

(1.18 g) 

(1-17 g) 

(51%) 

Skipton Bridge 1997 

13 

(13.8-20.2 gr} 

(16.9 gr) 

18.0 gr 

3 

(1400-C.1410) 


0.89-1.31 g 

1.10g 

(1-17 g) 

(23%) 

Attenborough 

265 

8.3-21.4 gr 

14.9 gr 

15.0 gr 

131 

(c.1420) 


(0.54-1.39 g) 

(0.97 g) 

(0.97 gr.) 

(49%) 

Ryther 

27 

(9.7-16.9 gr) 

(12.5 gr) 

12.0 gr 

14 

(c.1487) 


0.63-1. 10 g 

0.81 g 

(0.78 gr) 

(52%) 


36 Calendar of Charter Rolls 1343-1346, pp. 261-2: Challis.4 New History of the Royal Mint, as in n. 13. pp. 700-1 . 

31 Calendar of Charter Rolls 1343-1346. pp. 456-7.583-4: Challis, .4 New History of the Royal Mint, as in n. 13, p. 701 . 
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reductions of 141 1/12 and 1464, although the mean weights for pence of 1279-1351 fall to 14.9 gr 
{0.97 g) in the Attenborough hoard (c.1420) and 12.5 gr (0.81 g) in the Ryther hoard (c.1487). 
These means are close to the current standards in each case (15 gr and 12 gr), but in both of the 
hoards about half of the pence of 1279-1351 are over the standard. A similar pattern can be seen 
in the statistics for pence of 1351-1412 and 1412-64 in Tables 6 and 7, which show mean weights 
declining to about the current standard after 1412 and 1464, but with substantial numbers of coins 
remaining above the standard. The weight of a penny may provide some guidance to its period of 
loss, but the possibility that it was heavier than the current standard at the time of its loss must 
always be considered. 

The data for groats in Tables 9-11 confirm the correctness of Archibald’s observation that 
groats were less likely to survive a change in the weight standard and remain above it than 
pence. 38 The data for groats of 1351-1412 and 1412-64 show that these coins were rarely 
above the standard of their period of circulation, with the exception of the coins in Wyre Piddle 
hoard, which was deposited during a period of high minting charges which seem to have 
inhibited the recoinage of heavy groats, and the data from a small number of groats of 1412-64 
(ten) in the Ryther hoard. 39 Mean weights of groats in the four hoards of 1351-1464 are always 
below the current standard and above the standard of the next period, but in two of these hoards 
(Beulah Hill and Reigate 1972) there were individual coins below the full standard weight of 
the next period, indicating that the weight of a coin is not an infallible guide to its period of loss 
or hoarding. The halfgroat data in Tables 12-14 are generally based upon smaller numbers of 
coins than the groat data, but they seem to conform to the same general trends. The hoards 
always include coins heavier than the current standard, and the mean weight is always above 
the standard of the next period, but individual coins could be below the next standard. The data 
for halfpence are based upon only two hoards, but they are perhaps sufficient to indicate that the 
range of weights of halfpence in circulation was relatively wide. The halfpence in the Rickerby 
hoard have weights from below the standard of 1411/12 (7.5 gr or 0.43 g) to above the standard 
of 1280 (11.1 gr or 0.72 g), and the Attenborough hoard weights vary by a factor of over 260 
per cent. 


TABLE 6. Weights of English pence of 1351-1412 in hoards 


Hoard 

Coins 

Range of 
weights 

Mean 

weight 

Standard 

Coins over 
Standard 

Rickerby 

12 

(16.1-1 8.3 gr) 

07.5 gr) 

18.0 gr 

3 

(c.1351) 


1.04-1. 19 g 

1 .13 g 

<1-17 g) 

(2S%) 

Coventry 

49 

14.8-19.4 gr 

1 7.3 gr 

18.0 gr 

5 

(c. 1 365) 


(0.96-1.26 g) 

(1.12 g) 

(l 17 g) 

(10%) 

Skipton Bridge 1997 
( 1 400— c-. 141 0) 

55 

(13.3-17.9 gr) 

0.86-1 .16 g 

(16.4 gr) 

1.06 g 

18.0 gr 
(1.17 g) 

0 

Attenborough 

610 

8.8-19.3 gr 

14.6 gr 

15.0 gr 

266 

(c.1420) 


(0.57-1.25 g) 

(0.95 g) 

(0.97 g) 

(44%) 

Ryther 

71 

(9.0-15.4 gr) 

(12.2 gr) 

12.0 gr 

37 

(c.1487) 


0.58-1 .00 g 

0.79 g 

(0.78 g) 

(52%) 


,s Archibald, 'English medieval coins as dating evidence', as in n. 1 . pp. 288-93. 
19 Archibald. 'Wyre Piddle (Worcs.) 1967 hoard', as in n. 1 1 . pp. 139-41 . 



TABLE 7. Weights of English pence of 1412-64 in hoards 


Hoard 

Coins 

Range of 
weights 

Mean 

weight 

Standard 

Attenborough 

(c.1420) 

54 

10.3-16.1 gr 
(0.67-1.04 g) 

14,2 gr 
(0.92 g) 

15.0 gr 
(0.97 g) 

Wyre Piddle 
(c.1467) 

31 

8.0-15.9 gr 
(0.52-1.03 g) 

12.4 gr 

(0.80 g) 

12.0 gr 
(0.78 g) 

Ryther 

(c.1487) 

257 

(8.4-16.5 gr) 
0.54-1.07 g 

(12.8 gr) 
0.83 g 

12.0 gr 
(0.78 g) 


TABLE 8. 

Weights of English pence of 1464- 

-1544 in hoards 

Hoard 

Coins 

Range of 
weights 

Mean 

weight 

Standard 

Ryther 

(c.1487) 

139 

(8.7-16.8 gr) 
0.56-1.09 g 

(11.5 gr) 
0.75 g 

12.0 gr 
(0.78 g) 



TABLE 9. 

Weights of English 

groats of 1351- 

-1412 in hoards 

Hoard 

Coins 

Range of 
weights 

Mean 

weight 

Standard 

Beulah Hill 
(c.1365) 

93 

59.6-72.8 gr 
(3 .86^4.72 g) 

70.2 gr 
(4.55 g) 

72.0 gr 
(4.66 g) 

Coventry 

(c.1365) 

38 

65.1-72.2 gr 
(4.22-4.68 g) 

70.0 gr 
(4.54 g) 

72.0 gr 
(4.66 g) 

Attenborough 

(c.1420) 

10 

50.1-62.6 gr 
(3.25-4.06 g) 

55,2 gr 
(3.58 g) 

60.0 gr 
(3.89 g) 

Reigate 1972 
(c.1455) 

74 

(44 .0-62 .8 gr) 
2.85-4.07 g 

(54.4 gr) 
3.53 g 

60.0 gr 
(389 g) 

Wyre Piddle 
(c. 1467) 

16 

38.9-65.4 gr 
(2.52-4.24 g) 

52.8 gr 
(3.42 g) 

48.0 gr 
(3.11 g) 


TABLE 10. Weights of English groats of 1412-64 in hoards 


Hoard 

Coins 

Range of 
weights 

Mean 

weight 

Standard 

Reigate 1972 

802 

(40.7-68.3 gr) 

(57.4 gr) 

60.0 gr 

(c.1455) 


2.64-4.43 g 

3.72 g 

(3.89 g) 

Wyre Piddle 

80 

39.8-59.4 gr 

54.0 gr 

48 .0 gr 

(c.1467) 


(2.58-3.86 g) 

(3.50 g) 

(3.11 g) 

Ryther 

10 

(40.9-59.5 gr) 

(56.0 gr) 

48.0 gr 

(c.1487) 


2.65-3.86 g 

3.63 g 

(3.11 g) 


Coins over 
standard 

12 

( 22 %) 

19 

(61%) 

172 

(67%) 


Coins over 
standard 

42 

(30%) 


Coins over 
standard 

3 

(3%) 

3 

( 8 %) 

I 

(10%) 

9 

( 12 %) 

12 

(75%) 


Coins over 
standard 

54 

(7%) 

72 

(90%) 

9 

(90%) 
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TABLE 11. Weights of English groats of 1464-1544 in hoards 


Hoard 

Coins 

Range of 
weights 

Mean 

weight 

Stand arel 

Coins over 
standard 

Wyre Piddle 

32 

25.4-51.4 gr 

45.5 gr 

48.0 gr 

4 

(c.1467) 


(1.65- 3.33 g) 

(2.95 g) 

(3.11 g) 

(12.5%) 

Ryther 

226 

(36.7-51.5 gr) 

(46.9 gr) 

48.0 gr 

71 

(c.1487) 


2.38-3.34 g 

3.04 g 

(3.1 1 g) 

(31%) 



TABLE 12. Weights of English halfgroats of 1351- 

-1412 in hoards 


Hoard 

Coins 

Range of 

Mean 

Standard 

Coins over 



weights 

weight 


standard 

Beulah Hill 

24 

33.0-37.1 gr 

34.8 gr 

36.0 gr 

1 

(c.1365) 


(2.14-2.40 g) 

(2.26 g) 

(2.33 g) 

(4%) 

Coventry 

57 

29.9-37.6 gr 

34.9 gr 

36.0 gr 

8 

(c.1365) 


(1.94-2.44 g) 

(2.26 g) 

(2.33 g) 

(14%) 

Attenborough 

55 

20.8-35.5 gr 

29.9 gr 

30.0 gr 

32 

(c.1420) 


(1.35-2.30 g) 

(1 94 g) 

(L94 g) 

(58%) 

Reigate 1972 

30 

(19.0-33.9 gr) 

(25.1 gr) 

30.0 gr 

1 

(c.1455) 


1 .23-2.20 g 

1.63 g 

(1.94 g) 

(3%) 

Wyre Piddle 

10 

20.5-27.0 gr 

25.0 gr 

24.0 gr 

6 

(c.1467) 


(1.33-1.75 g) 

(I 62 g) 

(155 g) 

(60%) 



TABLE 13. 

Weights of English halfgroats of 1412- 

-64 in hoards 


Hoard 

Coins 

Range of 

Mean 

Standard 

Coins over 



weights 

weight 


standard 

Reigate 1972 

69 

(22.2-30.6 gr) 

(28.1 gr) 

30.0 gr 

3 

(c.1455) 


1.44-1.98 g 

L82 g 

(1.94 g) 

(4%) 

Wyre Piddle 

29 

22.5-29.4 gr 

26.3 gr 

24.0 gr 

27 

(c.1467) 


(1.46-1 .91 g) 

(1.70 g) 

(1.55 g) 

(93%) 

Ryther 

15 

(25.9-30.1 gr) 

(27.6 gr) 

24.0 gr 

15 

(c.1487) 


1.68-1.95 g 

1.79 g 

(155 g) 

(100%) 



TABLE 14. Weights of English halfgroats of 1464-1544 in hoards 


Hoard 

Coins Range of 

Mean Standard 

Coins over 


weights 

weight 

standard 

Ryther 

16 (18.3-25.4 gr) 

(23,0 gr) 24.0 gr. 

3 

(c.1487) 

1.19-1.65 g 

1.49 g (1.55 g) 

(19%) 



TABLE 15. Weights of English halfpence of 1279- 

-1351 in hoards 


Hoard 

Coins 

Range of 

Mean 

Standard 

Coins over 



weights 

weight 


standard 

Rickerby 

453 

(6.6- 11. 6 gr) 

(9.0 gr) 

9.0 gr 

102 

(c.1351) 


0.43-0.75 g 

0.58 g 

(0.58 g) 

(23%) 

Attenborough 

26 

6.1-10.1 gr 

7.7 gr 

7.5 gr 

13 

(c.1420) 


(0.40-0.65 g) 

(0.50 g) 

(0.49 g) 

(50%) 
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TABLE 16. Weights of English halfpence of 135 1-1412 in hoards 


Hoard 

Coins 

Range of 
weights 

Mean 

weight 

Standard 

Coins over 
standard 

Attenborough 

33 

3.8-10.1 gr 

8.0 gr 

7.5 gr 

21 

(c.1420) 


(0.25-0.65 g) 

(0.52 g) 

(0.49 g) 

(64%) 


Conclusions 

Table 17 summarizes my conclusions about the survival of coins of various periods in circulation, 
estimating the composition of the currency after the weight changes of 1351, 1411/12 and 1464, 
and at the start of the debasement. These figures may provide some indication of the possible 
period of loss of a single-find, with the caveat that the data in Tables 1-3 provide many examples 
of the survival of coins after the last period in which they normally occur. The metrological data in 
Tables 5-16 show that the weight of a coin is not an infallible indicator of its period of loss, 
although the average weights of groups of coins in hoards are usually no higher than the current 
weight- standard. However, Archibald was surely right to suggest that the weight of an individual 
coin may provide evidence of its probable period of deposition, in combination with an 
assessment of Its state of wear. 40 


TABLE 17. The composition of the English silver currency 


Denomination/period 

Groat: 

1360 

1420 

1470 

1544 

1351-1412 

100% 

c.60% 

<5% 

0% 

1464-1526 

_ 

_ 

c. 95% 

<5% 

1526^4 

- 

- 

- 

>95% 

Halfgroat: 

1351-1412 

100% 

>95% 

c. 10-20% 

<5% 

1412-64 

- 

<5% 

c. 30-40% 

<5% 

1464-1526 

- 

- 

c.50% 

c. 20’ 

1526—44 

- 

- 

- 

c. 70-80%? 

Penny: 

1279-1351 

c.50-60% 

c.20-30% 

c.5-10% 

0% 

1351-1412 

c. 40-50% 

c.60-70% 

c. 15-20% 

0% 

1412-64 

- 

c5% 

c.50-70% 

0% 

1464-89 

- 

- 

c.5-10% 

c. 30-40% 

1489-1544 

- 

- 

- 

c.60-70% 


J0 Archibald, ‘English medieval coins as dating evidence’, as in n. I, pp. 291-3. 



THE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY HOARD FROM 
CHESTERTON LANE CORNER, CAMBRIDGE 


MARTIN ALLEN 


Introduction 

In 2000 the Cambridge Archaeological Unit had a watching brief from Anglia Water Pic to 
observe the excavation of a series of fifteen construction access shafts (numbered Ml -Ml 5) along 
a sewer pipeline in Cambridge, from Chesterton to Cambridge University’s new West Cambridge 
development. Fourteen of the shafts contained no material of archaeological significance, but one 
shaft (M5) at the comer of Chesterton Lane and Magdalene Street (National Grid Reference TL 
4462 5906; Fig. 1) proved to be exceptionally rich in archaeological features and artefacts, 
including a fourteenth-century hoard of 1,814 coins (9 gold and 1,805 silver). 1 At the bottom of 
the shaft (3 m in diameter and about 4 m deep) was a prehistoric river channel, and above this 
were two successive Roman roads, a Middle Saxon execution cemetery, and later pre-Norman 
Conquest features, possibly providing evidence of a church at the northern end of the bridge over 


Si. Giles 



Magdalene 

College 






v\0^ 




■<A 



Fig. 1 . The site of the excavation at Chesterton Lane Corner. 

Acknowledgements - I owe a great debt of gratitude to members of the Cambridge Archaeological Unit Norma Challands. who Erst 
alerted me to the discovery of the hoard, devoted many hours 10 the washing of the hoard during its preliminary examination, tolerating 
my inexpert assistance. Alison Dickens and Craig Cessford have been a constant source of help and advice during the preparation ot 
this article, and they have provided Figs 1-4. Fig. I was drawn by Andy Hall. Simon Dove of the British Museum s Inorganic 
Materials Conservation Section undertook the arduous task of conserving the silver coins in the hoard, and Jo Dillon of the Fit/.william 
Museum has also provided expert help and advice in the conservation of the hoard. Dr Barrie Cook has supplied considerable amounts 
of unpublished information on hoards he has examined, with typical generosity, and Peter Woodhead has reviewed my identifications 
of the gold coins, giving them an authority they would not otherwise have had. Dr Rosemary Horrox has very generously provided 
information from manuscript sources relating to the history of the site ol the hoard. Dr Mark Blackburn and Lord Stewart by have read 
drafts of this article and their comments have been extremely helpful. The coins from the hoard on PI. 4 are illustrated by permission of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

1 R. Mortimer and R. Regan, Chesterton Lane Corner Cambridge : Archaeological Excavations at Anglia Water Sewage Shaft M 5 
Assessment Report, Cambridge Archaeological Unit. 2001; C. Cessford with A. Dickens. 'Cambridge Castle Hill Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 94 (2005), 73-101 . 
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the River Cam. A series of post-Conquest buildings on the site began with two phases of clunch- 
walled domestic construction, in the second of which the hoard was found, on 10 October 2000. 2 
The hoard had been placed in a small wooden box (about 15 cm high, 20 cm long and 10 cm 
wide), buried in a hole cut into a clay floor, next to a wall. The hole was sealed with stone and 
reused Roman brick, and a new clay floor 15-20 cm thick was laid, concealing the hole. The 
outline of the box was clearly visible in the side of the excavation, with the silver coins in untidy 
stacks, and the gold coins placed on top of the silver (Fig. 2 )? 

The hoard was removed to the headquarters of the Cambridge Archaeological Unit, where a 
preliminary examination by the author of this note established that it consisted of nine gold coins 
of Edward III (seven nobles and two half nobles), and about 1 ,800 silver pennies or sterlings. 3 4 The 
exact number of silver coins could not be determined while the hoard was in an unconserved state 
(Fig. 3). In 2002 the Secretary of State for Culture, Media and Sport disclaimed the Crown’s 



Fig. 2. The hoard during excavation. 



Fig. 3. The hoard before conservation. 


3 Mortimer and Regan, as in n. 1 ,pp, 17-18. 

3 Two iron nails or studs from the box were recovered. 

J M. Allen, ‘The hoard’ in Mortimer and Regan, as in n. 1 , pp. 38-9; idem, ‘The Chesterton Lane Comer coin hoard’, in Ccssford 
with Dickens, as in n. 1, pp. 86-94; idem, ‘English coin hoards, 1 158-1544’, BNJ 12 (2002), 24-84, at p. 64 (no. 174); Treasure 
Annual Report 2000 , no. 277; Treasure Annual Report 2 002, no. 221 ; NC 162 (2002), Coin Hoards, no. 38. 
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interest in the hoard under the Treasure Act of 1996, and vested ownership in the Fitzwiliiam 
Museum, Cambridge, following agreement from ail of the interested parties: the excavators 
(Richard Mortimer and Roderick Regan), Cambridge City Council, Cambridgeshire County 
Council, and Magdalene College, Cambridge, The Fitzwiliiam Museum is very grateful for their 
generosity in waiving all rights to a reward in order that the hoard might be preserved intact, for 
the benefit of the public and for academic study. The gold coins needed only minor conservation 
at the Fitzwiliiam Museum, but the silver coins (many of which were cemented together by 
corrosion products or heavily encrusted) required extensive treatment by the Inorganic Materials 
Conservation Section of the British Museum before they could be studied for publication. The 
weights of the coins after conservation are recorded in the catalogue of the hoard, but the 
corrosion of the silver coins prevents valid analysis of their metrology. 

The hoard has been called the ‘Magdalene College hoard’, as the site of the excavation was 
owned by the College for nearly three centuries, from 1637 to about 1911. 5 However, when the 
hoard was buried, in the 1350s, the building at the comer of Chesterton Lane seems to have been 
owned by Barnwell Priory. 6 The hoard was probably concealed by one of the Priory’s tenants, 
who has not been identified. In the 1450s the property seems to have been recently occupied by 
Margery Sewale, in succession to her father Richard, and in 1472 it appears to have been occupied 
by William Arcbibalde. In 1490 and 1525 it is known to have been leased by Clare Hall (now 
called Clare College), and it was acquired by Richard, Roger and Robert Taverner after the 
dissolution of Barnwell Priory in 1539. In 1545 Clare Hal) purchased Barnwell Priory’s rights in 
the property from William Alynson, alderman of Lincoln, but it was sold to William Chapman in 
1557. In 1637 the building, which was then a public house (known as the Chequers or the Three 
Swans at various times), was bequeathed to Magdalene College by John Smith. 7 It remained in the 
College’s possession until about 1911, when it was compulsorily purchased by Cambridge City 
Council and demolished for road widening. The last occupant of the house (now 1A Chesterton 
Lane) was Albert Pointer, who hired out carriages. A photograph of the building during Albert 
Pointer’s occupation of it shows a half-timbered fifteenth- or sixteen th-century facade (Fig. 4). 


Date of deposition 

The gold and silver parts of the hoard seem to be separate sums of money, deposited in the box on 
different occasions. The latest gold coins in the hoard are three nobles of Pre-Treaty Series E 
(1353-5/6), but there are no English silver coins later than a penny of Pre-Treaty Series C 
(1351-C.1352). 8 It will be suggested below that the silver coins may have been assembled before 
1344 or soon afterwards, and supplemented with further coins no earlier than 1351 . The assembly 
of the silver coins was probably completed almost immediately after the introduction of the Pre- 
Treaty coinage in June 1351, as only two of the 1613 English pennies in the hoard belong to the 
Pre -Treaty coinage. Table 1 clearly demonstrates that a quantity of pennies assembled after the 
introduction of Pre-Treaty Series E in 1353 might be expected to have had a substantially greater 
percentage of coins of Series A-D than the excavated hoard. 9 The complete absence of groats and 
halfgroats is further evidence supporting the suggested dating of the silver element of the hoard. 
Only two English hoards deposited after the beginning of the Pre-Treaty coinage in 1351 are 
known to have had silver coins without any groats or halfgroats: the excavated find and the hoard 
from Rickerby (Stanwix Parish) in Cumbria. 10 The Rickerby hoard seems to have been assembled 


5 S.K.F. Sioddan, ‘The Magdalene College hoard: the history of Cambridge in a sewer shaft'. Magdalene College Magazine new 
ser.45 (2000-1). 70-80. 

* The account of the tenurial history of the site of the hoard before 14)37 presented here is largely based upon information supplied 
by Dr Rosemary Horrox. 

7 R. Willis, The Architectural History of the University of Cambridge and of the Colleges of Cambridge and Eton, edited by l.W. 
Clark , 2 vols (Cambridge , 1 S86) , ii , pp. 357-8. 

* M. Allen. The Durham Mini. BNS Special Publication 4 (London. 2004}. pp. 185-6. proposes a revised chronology of the Pre- 
Treaty coinage. 

9 Allen, English coin hoards’, as in n.4, lists the English hoards cited in this article, with three exceptions: the linds from Abridge 
(NC 163 (2003), Coin Hoards, no. 32). Creslow (;VC 1 64 (2004). Coin Hoards, no. 20) and Rotate (NC 164 (2004). Coin Hoard t. no. 22). 

I am grateful to Dr Barrie Cook for permission to use data from the Rickerby hoard in advance of his own publication of it. 
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Fig. 4. Chesterton Lane corner before c.191 1 . 


TABLE 1 . English pennies in hoards 


Hoard 

1279-1351 

P re -Treaty 
Series .4-0 

Total 


Cambridge 

1611 (99.9%) 

2 

(0.1%) 

1613 

Durham 1930 (c. 1360) 

194 (92.4%) 

16 

(7.6%) 

210 

Coventry (c.1365) 

70 (86.4%) 

11 

(13.6%) 

81 

Grantham (c. 1375-80) 

171 (94.0%) 

11 

(6.0%) 

182 


at about the same time as the silver in the hoard from Cambridge, as 1581 English pennies in the 
Rickerby hoard included only twelve coins (0.8 per cent) later than the introduction of the Pre- 
Treaty coinage (none of them later than Series C). 

The gold portion of the hoard is more difficult to date than the silver, as the number of coins is 
much smaller. However, Table 2 seems to indicate that it is unlikely that a group of nine gold 
coins ending in Pre-Treaty Series E could have been taken out of the currency as late as the ending 
of Series G in 1361. It may be suggested that the hoard’s gold coins were probably added to the 
silver coins c.1355, during the period of issue of Series E (1353-1355/6). The three Series E 
nobles show no significant signs of wear, and two of them are from the same reverse die, which 
might indicate that they had passed through a relatively small number of transactions between 
minting and hoarding. 


TABLE 2. Gold coins of 1344-61 in hoards 


Hoard 

1344-51 

Pre-Treaty 
Series B-E 

Pre-Treaty 
Series F-G 

Total 

Newcastle upon Tyne ( 1 344) 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Cambridge 

1 

8 

0 

9 

Beulah Hill (c.1365) 

0 

1 

4 

5 

Pinchbeck (c. 1380s) 

0 

13 

25 

38 

Hill Deverill (c.1400) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Mansfield (c.1400) 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Meopham (c.1400) 

0 

3 

2 

5 




Mint 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bristol 

_ 

4 

34 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Bury St Edmunds 

- 

- 

0 

1 

() 

0 

Canterbury 

- 

1 

36 

43 

1 

0 

Chester 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Durham 

- 

1 

12 

1 

0 

1 

Exeter 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kingston upon Hull 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lincoln 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

London 

19 

43 

74 

91 

5 

8 

Newcastle 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

York (Archiepiscopal) 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

York ( Royal ) 

- 

9 

25 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

19 

58 

208 

136 

6 

9 



TABLE 3. Hoard summary 


7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

0 

0 

9 

2 

22 

6 

3 

1 

0 

- 

22 

0 

17 

0 

A 

155 

45 

2 

17 

0 

- 

51 

22 

0 

3 

5 

16 

99 

334 

52 

1 

4 

- 

— 

6 

1 

7 

— 

— 

- 

5 

16 

8 

168 

569 

125 

6 

25 


14 

15 

Class? 

‘Florin’ 

coinage 

Pre- 

Treaty 

Total 

- 

- 

0 

- 

- 

47 

12 

22 

0 

- 

- 

69 

17 

28 

3 

1 

- 

371 

- 

- 

0 

- 

- 

1 

4 

12 

1 

4 

0 

129 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

15 

18 

1 

76 

2 

863 

- 

- 

0 

- 

- 

19 

- 

1 

0 

6 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

48 81 

Berwick 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Aquitaine 

Continental 

5 

87 

2 

1573 

38 

24 

49 

4 

117 


Edward III nobles 7 

Edward 111 half nobles 2 

Total 1814 
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The earliest gold coin in the hoard is a half noble of Edward Ill’s third coinage, third period 
(1346-51), and there are seven nobles and one half noble of the Pre-Treaty coinage (1351-61), 
The 1,805 silver pennies or sterlings consist of 1,611 English coins (89.3 per cent of the total), 
twenty-four Irish pennies of Edward I (1.3 per cent), forty-nine Scottish coins (2.7 per cent), four 
Edward III sterlings of Aquitaine (0.2 per cent), and 117 other continental coins (6.5 per cent). 
The identifiable issuing authorities of the continental sterlings are: Adolf VII of Berg (1 coin), 
Edward of Bar (2), Ferry of Lorraine (1), Gaucher of Chatillon (24), Gui of Dampierre (2), 
Hartrad of Schonecken (1), John of Avesnes (4), John of Brabant (2), John the Blind of 
Luxemburg (32), Louis of Bavaria (1), Renaud of Gelderland (1), Robert of Bethune (5), Thomas 
of Bourlemont (1), Valeran of Ligny (7), William of Namur (2), and the Cathedral Chapter of 
Cambrai sede vacant e (1). There are twenty-three continental imitations of English sterlings not 
attributable to an issuer, and one imitation of an Irish penny of Edward I. The summary of the 
hoard in Table 3 lists the English pennies by mint and class or period, counting mules between 
two classes in the later class. 


The composition of the English silver currency in 1351 

The discovery of the hoard has provided an opportunity to examine the composition of the 
English silver currency at the beginning of the Pre-Treaty coinage in 1351, which is one of the 
pivotal moments in English monetary history. The reintroduction of the groat and introduction of 
the halfgroat in 1351 ended the long-established role of the penny as the principal English silver 
coin, and the silver portion of the hoard closes at this moment of transition. Table 4 compares the 
excavated hoard with the Rickerby hoard and with the Derby hoard, which is by far the largest 
adequately recorded English hoard from the period of the ‘Florin’ coinage (1344-51). The table 
seems to indicate that about ninety per cent of the sterlings in circulation in 1351 were English 
pennies. The hoard from Cambridge has more Scottish and ‘other’ (predominantly continental) 
sterlings than the other two hoards, although it might be expected that the Rickerby hoard, from 
Cumbria, would have a relatively large percentage of Scottish coins. Some of the Rickerby hoard 
was dispersed without being recorded, and it is possible that the unreported coins included a 
disproportionate number of Scottish coins. 11 The Derby hoard may have contained more 
continental sterlings than the recorded total (twenty-seven), as it was published before sterling 
imitations with English legends were generally recognized as such. 12 The percentage of 
continental sterlings in the hoard from Cambridge (6.5 per cent) may well be reasonably 
representative of the silver currency in 1351. 13 


TABLE 4. Pennies or sterlings in hoards 


Hoard 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Other 

Total 

Derby (c. 1 350) 

578 (93.2%) 

5 (0.8%) 

10(1.6%) 

27 (4.4%) 

620 

Cambridge (silver) (c. 1 35 1 ) 

1611 (89.3%) 

24(1.3%) 

49(2.7%) 

121 (6.7%) 

1805 

Rickerby (c.1351) 

1581 (93.0%) 

25(1.5%) 

27(1.6%) 

67 (3.9%) 

1700 


In Tables 5 and 6 figures for the English pennies of 1279-1343 in the hoard are compared with 
the Derby and Rickerby hoards and the other adequately reported English finds of 1344-1400 
with at least 100 coins in this category, from Durham and Grantham. The mint percentages in 
Table 5 are similar in general, suggesting that the hoards are all representative of a fairly 


1 1 C. Richardson and M.R. McCarthy. ‘A mid -fourteenth century hoard from Rickerby, Carlisle’, Transactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, new ser., 91 (1991). 295-8, at p. 295. esti mates that about 2.300 coins were 
found (the tola) recorded by Dr Barrie Cook is 2.232 coins and 29 fragments). 

n L.A. Lawrence, ‘A hoard of English and foreign sterlings found at Derby’. /VC 3 8 (1928). 47-60 

13 Allen. ’English coin hoards’, as in n.4. pp. 30—1 discusses the occurrence of continental sterlings in English hoards of 
1279-1351. 
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homogeneous supply of English coins of 1279-1343 in circulation. The London mint supplied 
about half of the coins and Canterbury provided one quarter; the Durham mint was responsible for 
about eight to ten per cent, and all of the remaining mints are below five per cent. The low 
percentage of Berwick pennies in the Rickerby hoard is perhaps rather surprising in a hoard from 
Cumbria, which is known to have included exceptionally large numbers of Berwick farthings 
(forty-three in a total of fifty-eight farthings and farthing equivalents recorded), and it is another 
possible case of bias in the data caused by the incomplete recording of this particular hoard. 14 


TABLE 5. Mints of English pennies of 1279-1343 in hoards (percentages) 


Mint 

Derby 

Cambridge 

Rickerby 

Durham 

Grantham 

Berwick 

22 

2.5 

0.5 

1.8 

1.4 

Bristol 

3.0 

3.1 

2.1 

3.6 

2.9 

Bury Si Edmunds 

3.6 

4.5 

4.6 

3.6 

4.3 

Canterbury 

26.7 

24.3 

27.5 

253 

29.7 

Chester 

0 

0.1 

0.1 

0 

0 

Durham 

9.0 

8.2 

8.1 

10.9 

10.1 

Exeter 

0.2 

0 

0.3 

0 

0 

Kingston upon Hull 

1.0 

0.3 

0.2 

0 

0 

Lincoln 

1.4 

1.2 

0.9 

0 

0 

London 

44.7 

51.6 

52.4 

50.9 

48.6 

Newcastle 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

0.6 

0 

York (Archiepiscopal) 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0 

0 

York (Royal) 

2.4 

2.8 

2.2 

3.0 

2.2 

Uncertain 

4.4 

0 

0.1 

0 

0,7 

Total coins 

501 

1524 

1465 

165 

138 


The five hoards are similar in the percentages of classes, summarized in Table 6, with certain 
points of divergence. The percentages seem to be abnormally high for class 3 (1280 e’ .128 2) in 
the Durham hoard and class 4 (c. 1 282-90) in the Grantham hoard, but it should be noted that 
these hoards have by far the smallest numbers of coins in the table, so that their percentages may 
be the most unreliable as evidence. All of the percentages are negligible in classes 5-8 (c. 1290-9), 
but they rise to about nine to eleven per cent in class 9 (c. 1299-1 300) and approximately forty per 
cent in class 10 (c. 1300-10), reflecting the high mint outputs of the period. The figures fall to 
about ten per cent or less in class 1 1 (c. 13 10-14); they are very low in classes 12-13 (c.1314-17), 
and there is a slight revival in classes 14-15 (c. 1317-43). The exceptions to the general trends in 
classes 1 1-15 are again in the hoards from Grantham (class 11) and Durham (classes 14-15). The 
compositions of the five hoards diverge in the ‘Florin’ coinage of 1344-51, as shown in Table 7. 
‘Florin’ coinage pennies constitute a much smaller proportion of the coins of 1279-1351 in the 
Cambridge and Rickerby hoards than in the other three hoards. The next section of this report 
investigates this problem. 


The volume of the English silver currency in 1351 

In 1974 Nicholas Mayhew estimated the size of the English silver currency in 1311, 1324 and 
1351, using hoard data to extrapolate estimates from the recorded outputs of the London and 
Canterbury mints. 15 Mayhew's estimate for 1351 (c .£500 ,000) was based upon data from the 
Derby, Chester (Pepper Street) and Havnpy hoards, which had similar percentages of ‘Florin’ 
coinage pennies of London and Canterbury. 1 have published a revised estimate of the silver 
currency in 1351 (t.£700,000-£900,000), using aggregated data from twenty-three hoards, and 
incorporating allowances for factors not included in Mayhew’s calculations: English coins from 


14 Sec above, n. 1 1 . 

J5 NJ. Mayhew, ‘Numismatic evidence and falling prices in die fourteenth ccrUury' , liconomic History /fcview, 2nd ser. 27 (1974), 
1-15. at pp. 4-7. 
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TABLE 6. Classes of English pennies of 1279-1343 in hoards (percentages) 


Class 

Derby 

Cambridge 

Rickerby 

Durham 

Grantham 

1 

1.6 

1.3 

1.2 

1,2 

0.7 

2 

1.6 

3.9 

3.1 

3,1 

4.4 

3 

13.7 

14.0 

U.3 

22.1 

12.5 

4 

4.7 

9.2 

8,2 

2.4 

15.4 

5 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0 

6 

0 

0.6 

0.1 

0 

15 

1 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0 

0 

8 

0.4 

1.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0 

9 

9.8 

11.3 

10.9 

9.8 

8.8 

10 

43.5 

3S.3 

41.7 

40.0 

39.0 

n 

10.6 

8.4 

10.3 

10.4 

5.9 

12 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0 

0 

13 

0.4 

1.7 

1.4 

0 

1.5 

14 

2.2 

3,2 

4.0 

6.1 

2.9 

15 

5.3 

5,5 

4.6 

2.4 

6.6 

Uncertain 

4,5 

0,3 

1.2 

1.2 

0.7 

Total coins 

490 

1484 

1445 

163 

136 




TABLE 7. English pennies of 1279-1351 in hoards 


Period 

Derby 

Cambridge 

Rickerby 

Durham 

Grantham 

1279-1343 

501 (86.7%) 

1524 (94.6%) 

1465 (92.7%) 

165 (85.1%) 

138 (803 

1344-5J 

77(13.3%) 

87 (5,4%) 

115(7.3%) 

29 (14.9%) 

33 (19.3 

Total 

578 

1611 

1580 

194 

171 


mints other than London and Canterbury; Irish, Scottish and continental sterlings; halfpennies 
and farthings; and the effects of losses of coins from circulation.’ 6 This revised estimate was 
produced before the discovery of the hoard in Cambridge, which has provided new data. Table 8 
summarizes data from hoards deposited after 1344 containing at least 100 English pennies of 
1279-1351. 17 The percentages of London and Canterbury pennies of 1344-51 vary widely, from 
3.2 per cent to 14.6 per cent, but the figures from three of the five English hoards and the Havnpy 
hoard are between about ten and fifteen per cent. The level of the percentages in Scottish hoards 
is much lower, at about three to five per cent, possibly indicating that supplies of English coins to 
Scotland were reduced after the end of large-scale English military expeditions to Scotland in the 
early 1340s. The low percentage in the Rickerby hoard might be interpreted as a local 
characteristic of a hoard from an area close to Scotland, or as a bias caused by the incomplete 
recording of the hoard, but neither of these explanations could be offered for the even lower 
percentage in the hoard from Cambridge. The low proportion of recent coins in this hoard may 
indicate that many of its silver coins were taken out of circulation before 1344 or shortly 
afterwards. If the actual percentage of London and Canterbury pennies of 1344-51 in circulation 
in 1351 was about ten to fifteen per cent, the penny output of the London and Canterbury mints 
in 1344-51 (£72,132) may be extrapolated to an initial estimate of the English pennies in 
circulation in 1351 of about £480,000-£720,000. This figure can be the basis of a new estimate 
of the English silver currency in 1351, after the application of three allowances: a deduction of 
between five and twenty per cent to take account of the overestimation caused by wastage of 


16 M. Allen. The volume and composition of the English silver currency. 1279-1351'. BNJ 70(2000). 38-44; idem . ‘The volume 
of the English currency. 1 158-1470', Economic History Review, 2nd ser. 54 (2001). 595-6J J.at pp. 602-3. 606-8. 

17 Possibly unrepresentative parcels such as the recorded portion of the Chester (Pepper Street) hoard are not included in Table 8. 
Allen. The Durham Mini, as in n. 8, pp. 105-64 passim, lists publications of the Scottish hoards in the table. The HavnOy hoard, 
published by K. Skaare. ‘Stcrlingfunnet fra Havnpy, Rodoy i Norland, og andre norske funn av engelske mynter fra samme lid', NNA 
1959. 7-29. may have been derived from money taken from England to Norway in payment for Norwegian fish exports. 
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coins from circulation between 1344 and 1351, the addition of ten per cent for halfpennies and 
farthings, and a further ten per cent added for sterlings not from English mints. 18 The final result 
of these adjustments ( c .£4 8 0 ,000-£ 830,000) is lower than my previous published estimate 
(c£700 ,000-£900 ,000) . 


TABLE 8. English pennies of 1279-1351 in hoards 


Hoard 

1279-1343 

1344-51: 

London and 
Canterbury 

1344-51: 
other mints 

Total 

(a) England 

Derby (c.l 350) 

501 

63(10.9%) 

14 

578 

Cambridge (c.) 35 1 ) 

1522 

77 (4.8%) 

10 

1609 

Rickerby (c.l 35 ) ) 

1453 

88 (5.6%) 

27 

1568 

Durham 1930 (c.l 360) 

165 

22(11.3%) 

7 

194 

Grantham (c. ) 375-80) 

138 

25(14.6%) 

8 

171 

(b) Scotland 

Paisley 1987 (c.l 35 1-57) 

187 

7 (3.6%) 

0 

194 

Closebum 1996 (e.1360) 

181 

6(3.2%) 

1 

188 

Aberdour (c.l 375) 

187 

11(5.4%) 

4 

202 

(c) Norway 

Havn0y (c.1353) 

147 

17 (10.2%) 

3 

167 


The value of the hoard 

The hoard had a nominal value of £10 3s. 9d., consisting of £2 135. Ad. in gold and £7 105. 5 d. in 
silver. It is ranked eleventh in the list of values of forty-nine English hoards of 1344-1412 in 
Table 9, within the upper quartile, and its value is more than five times the size of the median 
(£2). 19 Seven of the ten hoards above the Cambridge find in Table 9 entirely consist of gold coins. 
After the introduction of an English gold coinage in 1344 it became the favoured medium of large 
accumulations of cash, as shown by the preference of the owner of the Cambridge hoard for gold 
when the silver coins were augmented with a second sum of money. If silver coins had been 
preferred for the second portion of the hoard in the mid- 1350s they would probably have included 
groats and halfgroats, which became an important element of the English silver currency 
from 1351. 


Classification 

The Catalogue of the hoard employs the classification of the English coinage published in the 
Sylloge of the J.J. North collection, with my revised division of class 9b, summarized below, 20 I 
have not followed North’s subscript notation for subtypes, which is inconvenient in practice and 
not essential to the operation of the classification. In class Id there has been no attempt to 
distinguish between face 1 and face 3 (the ‘chubby' face in George Tatler’s analysis of class Id), 
as there seems to be only one face punch involved and no objective distinction between the two 
varieties identified by Tatler. 21 In class 3c the division between face 2a (with a long neck) and face 


Allen, 'The volume and composition of the English silver currency' . as in n. 16. pp. 40-2. proposes the allowances for wastage 
and halfpennies and farthings used here. The allowance of 10% for non-English sterlings is based upon the data presented in Table 4. 
above. 

Table 9 includes all of the hoards of 1344-1412 with values that arc known or can be estimated. Fony-six of the hoards are 
listed with their values in Allen, 'English coin hoards', as in n.4. See n. 9 for the Abridge. Crcslow and Rogatc hoards. The numbers of 
coins are in brackets when the statistics for a hoard are not known to be complete. 

20 J J. North. The JJ. North Collection. Edwardian English Silver Coins 1279—1351 with some Supplementary Examples. SCO/ 39 
(London, 1989): Allen. The Durham Mint, is in n. 8. pp 174-6. 

21 G.L.V. Tatler. 'A note on the transition between Types I and II of the pennies of Edward P . BNJ 28 (1955-8). 288-93. at p. 291 
North, as in n. 20, pi. 3. n. 3. notes that '(ijhe "chubby'" face closely resembles the “wide" face of lc'. 



Hoard 

1 . Fenwick 

2. Brinkburn Priory 

3. East Raynham/Fakenham 

4. Bredgar 

5. Westminster (River Thames) 

6. Pinchbeck 

7. Braintree 

8. Westbury 

9. Beaumont 

10. Balcombe 

1 1 . Cambridge 

12. Rickerby 

13. Nottingham 1786 

14. Henstridge 

15. Beulah Hill 

16. Westminster Abbey 

17. Meopham 

18. Durham 1930 

19. Mansfield 

20. Derby 

21 . Grantham 

22. Skipton Bridge 1949/1997 

23. El vet Moor 

24. Durham 1889 
25= . Abridge 
25=. Calder Abbey 

27. Norwich 

28. Coventry 

29. Hill Deverill 

30. Canon Pyon 

31 . Oxford 1868 

32. March 

33. Newcastle upon Tyne 

34. Mareham le Fen 

35. Chester 1901 

36. Chester (Pepper St.) 

37. Creslow 

38 . Rogate 

39. Farndon 

40. Portbridge/Staverton 

41. Winford 

42. Sutton on Sea 

43. Driffield area 

44. Sandsfield 

45. York Minster 

46. Eynesford 

47. Oltery St Mary 

48. Great Glemham 

49. Camberwell 


TABLE 9. English hoards of 1344-1412 


Gold 

Silver 

Total 

Value 

coins 

coins 

coins 


100s 

0 

100s 

£ 100s 

c. 300^100 

0 

c. 300 -400 

c£50-£ 100? 

200 

0 

200 

£66 6s. 8rf. 

131 

0 

131 

c.£40 

[174] 

0 

174 

>£37 16s. 8 d. 

99 

0 

99 

£33 

0 

[5000] 

>5000 

c.£2 1 

32 

0 

32 

£10 I3s.4rf. 

0 

[56] 

c.2400 

c£10-£ll 

12 

742 

754 

£10 6s. 5rf7£10 6s. lid. 

9 

1805 

1813 

£10 3s. 9d. 

0 

[2232] 

>2232 

c£ 10? 

c.20 

0 

c.20 

c.£7 

15/16 

0 

15/16 

£5/£5 6s. id. 

14 

124 

138 

£3 15s. lOrf. 

[11] 

0 

>11 

>£3 13s. Ad. 

14 

0 

14 

£3 13s. 4d. 

0 

547 

547 

£3 6s. 3$rf. 

7 

35 

42 

£2 16s. 1 Id. 

0 

640 

640 

£2 12s. 6 d. 

0 

462 

462 

cl 2 11s. 1dm 11s. lOrf. 

0 

457 

457 

£2 9s, hid.! £2 9s. id. 

0 

170 

170 

c£2 3s7£2 16s. id. 

0 

[256] 

c.300 

c£2£2 10s. 

6 

0 

6 

£2 

6 

0 

6 

£2 

[5] 

0 

5*5 

s*£l 13s. 4d. 

0 

225 

225 

£1 13s. 2d. 

5 

56 

61 

£1 ls.9d. 

0 

86 

86 

18s.SR-18s.9rf. 

0 

[225] 

>225 

>16s. 10R. 

2 

0 

2 

13s. Ad. 

2 

0 

2 

12s. 

0 

34 

34 

10s. 4rf. 

0 

25 

25 

8s. 4rf. 

0 

[100] 

>100 

>7s. 1 lid. 

0 

58 

58 

3s. 8 id. 

0 

14 

14 

3s. Id. 

0 

22 

22 

3s. 2 y. 

0 

37 

37 

3s. Id. 

0 

12 

12 

2s, 

0 

21 

21 

Is. lOrf. 

0 

5 

5 

Is. 8rf. 

0 

[9] 

>9 

>ls. 4rf. 

0 

16 

16 

Is, 4 d. 

0 

8 

8 

Is.R. 

0 

11 

11 

llrf. 

0 

4 

4 

lOrf. 

0 

[3] 

3=3 

3=6 d. 
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2b (short neck) is difficult to make in some borderline cases. Coins of classes 3gl and 3g2 can be 
separated on the basis of the form of the letter S (a thin-waisted S.2 in class 3gl and a thick- 
waisted S.3 in class 3g2), but the difference between crown 1 in class 3gl and crown 2 in class 
3g2 is not always self-evident. 

The North classification divides the coins of class 9b into classes 9b 1 and 9b2 according to the 
form of the crown, although North observed that the two crown punches were apparently used 
simultaneously and not in sequence. 22 I have proposed an alternative classification, based upon 
the form of the letter N. 23 It is sometimes difficult to determine the form of the letter N on a coin, 
and the Roman and unbarred forms of the letter occasionally appear together on the same die, but 
this classification has the merit that it seems to represent three successive phases of die 
production: 

9bA Roman N 

9bB unbarred N 

9bC ‘pothook’ N 

In his publication of the current classification of class 10, Christopher Wood analysed the coins 
of the class in the Aberdeen Upperkirkgate hoard, originally published by Nicholas May hew. 24 
This analysis was incomplete, as coins of the varieties later called classes 10ab2, 10ab3 and 10cf6 
had not been distinguished in Mayhew’s listing of the hoard. The publication of the Ednam hoard 
by Nicholas Holmes has provided the first comprehensive analysis of the class 10 pennies in a 
hoard using the current classification. 25 Data from the analyses of Wood and Holmes are 
compared with the hoard from Cambridge in Tables 10 and 11. The tables show that the 
exceptionally high mint outputs of the period of class 10 (c. 1300-10) were predominantly in coins 
of classes 10cfl-10cf3 and, to a lesser extent, in coins of classes 10ab3. 10ab5 and 10cf5. The 
percentages for classes lOabl, 10ab4, 10ab6, 10cf4 and 10cf6 are negligible. The definitive 
characteristic of 10cf4 is a crown (crown 4) which may be no more than the crown of class 10cf3 
(crown 3) seen in a late form on certain coins, and not an objectively defined variety from a 
different crown punch. The catalogue of the Cambridge hoard does not attempt to distinguish 
between late coins of class 10cf3 and coins that might have been attributed to class 10cf4 by 
Wood. 


TABLE 10. Class 10 pennies in ;he Cambridge and Ednam hoards 


Class 

Canterbury 

Canterbmy 

London 

London 

Other mints 

Other mints 


{Cambridge) 

(Ednam) 

(Cambridge) 

(Ednam) 

( Cambridge ) 

( Ednam) 

lOabl 

2 (L3%) 

0 

4(1.2%) 

5(1.8%) 

1 (1.3%) 

0 

10ab2 

2(1.3%) 

1 (0.6%) 

6(1.8%) 

6(2.1%) 

2 (2.6%) 

5(7.1%) 

10ab3 

4 (2.6%) 

6 (3.7%) 

29 (8.7%) 

22 (7.7%) 

1 (1.3%) 

5(7.)%) 

10ab4 

0 

1 (0.6%) 

4 (1.2%) 

4(1.4%) 

0 

0 

10ab5 

15(9.8%) 

14(8.6%) 

31 (9.3%) 

16 (5.6%) 

7 (9.2%) 

3(4.3%) 

10ab6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lOcfl 

20(13.1%) 

26(16.0%) 

71 (21.3%) 

56(19.7%) 

11(14.5%) 

7(10.0%) 

10cf2 

28 (18.3%) 

42 (25.8%) 

55(16.5%) 

56(19.7%) 

18(23.7%) 

18(25.7%) 

10cO 

G2 (40.5%) 

50 (30.7%) 

94 (28.1%) 

97 (34.2%) 

18(23.7%) 

20(28.6%) 

10cf4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 (1.4%) 

10cf5 

20(13.1%) 

18 (11.0%) 

36(10.8%) 

20 (7.0%) 

17(22.4%) 

11 (15.7%) 

10cf6 

0 

5(3.1%) 

4 (1.2%) 

2(0.7%) 

1 (1.3%) 

0 

Total coins 

153 

163 

334 

284 

76 

70 


22 North, as in n. 20. p. 20. 

23 Allen, The Durham Mint, as in n. 8. pp. 174-6. 

24 C.J. Wood. "The classification of class 10 (r.l301-c.l3IO)’. in North, as in n. 20. pp. 42-53. at p. 53: NJ. Mayhcw. 'The 
Aberdeen Upperkirkgate hoard of l886',ftVJ 45 (1975). 33-50. 

25 N.M.McQ. Holmes with V.E. Dean. 'The Ednam. Roxburghshire, hoard (1995)'. RNJ 66 (19%). 33-59. at pp. 37-8. 
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TABLE ! 1 . Class 10 pennies in hoards (percentages) 


Class 

Cambridge 

Ednam 

Aberdeen 

lOabl 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

10ab2-3 

7.8 

8.7 

6.6 

10ab4 

0.7 

1,0 

0.6 

10ab5 

9.4 

6,4 

8.0 

10ab6 

0 

0 

0.3 

lOcfl 

18.1 

17.2 

18.0 

10cf2 

17.9 

22.4 

23.3 

lOcD 

30.9 

32.3 

32.1 

10cf4 

0 

0,2 

1.3 

10cf5 

13.0 

9.5 

8.9 

10cf6 

0.9 

1.4 

- 


Notable coins 

Gold'. The half noble of Edward Ill’s third coinage, third period (1346-51) (PI. 4, 1) is only the 
seventh recorded half noble of this issue. 26 The pre-1351 gold coinage was almost completely 
eliminated from circulation by the reduction of the weight of the noble from 128z grains to 120 
grains in 1351, which made the recoinage of the old heavier coins profitable. None of the post- 
1351 hoards in Table 2 (above) included any pre-1351 gold coins, apart from the Cambridge 
hoard, but there was a noble of 1346-51 in the Balcombe hoard (c. 13 80s). 

Bristol. The issues of the Bristol mint listed in the North Sylloge begin in class 2b, but the first 
Bristol coin in the hoard (PL 4, 10) is an example of class 2ab, with the crown of class 2a and face 
of class 2b. 27 The Whittonstall hoard included another Bristol coin of class 2ab. with the crown of 
class 2b and the face of class 2a. 28 

Bury St Edmunds'. The hoard includes the third recorded class 15dl penny of Bury St Edmunds, 
from the same dies as the other two specimens (PL 4, 125). 29 These coins are survivors of a small 
output of perhaps a few hundred pounds only, struck from a pair of dies probably supplied as a 
result of an order of 1 329 . 30 It is worth noting that all three coins show signs of double-striking, 
which may be evidence of haste or lack of skill in production. 

Durham'. A Durham penny of the ‘Florin’ coinage belonging to the rare late variety D4/d5 from 
the obverse die reading SDWARDVS RSX Alfl (Pl. 4, 626) must be one of the latest silver coins in 
the hoard, and it may be the latest before the Pre-Treaty coinage of 135 1 31 

London'. A class 3b penny (PL 4, 719) has a pellet-barred N on the reverse, and a coin of class 3d 
(PL 4, 748) has this letter on the obverse, which is usually found in class 3e and, rarely, in class 
3g. 32 Another London coin, belonging to class 3g2, has this letter on both sides (PL 4, 762). The 
class 1 5d 1 penny of London (PL 4 , 1433) is the sixth recorded specimen. 33 These coins, minted 


26 WJ.W. Poller, ‘The gold coinages of Edward III. Part J. The early and Pre-Treaty coinages'. AC 7 3 (1963). 107-28. at 
pp. 113-14, recorded four specimens. P. Woodhead, Herbert Schneider Collection . Part /. English Gold Coins and their I nutations 
1257-1603. SCBI 47 (London, 1996). pl. I , nos 5-6, publishes two coins unknown to Potter. 

37 North, as in n, 20, pp. 90, 92. 

28 R.H.M. Dolley and G.L.V. Taller, ‘The 1958 Whittonstall treasure trove’, Arcluteologia Aeliana 4th ser. 41 (1963). 65-83, at 
P 71. 

77 The other two class 1 5d l pennies are in the British Museum (North, as in n. 20, no. 953) and the National Museums of Scotland, 
Edinburgh. I would like to thank Nicholas Holmes for the provision of images of the class )5d pennies of Bury St Edmunds and 
London in Edinburgh. 

50 P. Woodhead. ‘The early coinages of Edward III ( 1327-43)'. in North, as in n. 20, pp. 54-78. at p. 63. 

31 F. Elmore Jones, ‘"Edwardus Rex Ain” - a new approach to an old problem’, BNJ 29 (1958-9), 326-33; idem . “’Edwardus Rex 
Ain” - a further postscript’, BNJ 30 (1960-1). 363-5: North, as in n. 20, pp. 40-1; idem. ‘Two Edwardian notes'. BNJ 65 (1995), 
224-5. at p. 225; Allen, 77?e Durham Mint, as in n. 8, pp. 184— 5. no. 114. 

72 North, as in n. 20. pp. 1 1— 12. 

33 Woodhead, ‘The early coinages’, as in n. 30, p. 59, n. 22, notes that the other five coins are from five different pairs of dies, and 
the new coin is front a further pair of dies. The absence of die-duplicatcs may indicate that many more dies were made that have not yet 
been recorded. 
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between 16 February 1329 and 29 September 1330, were the last Edwardian pennies of the 
London mint. 34 The London pennies of Pre-Treaty Series A and C (PL 4, 1510-11) are the only 
silver coins in the hoard minted after the introduction of the Pre-Treaty coinage in 1351 . 

Continental sterlings: Four of the continental sterlings in the hoard that are not direct imitations of 
the Edwardian coinage provide varieties not included in Mayhew’s classification (PL 4, 1705, 
1708, 1720 and 1770). 35 


Coin wear 

The hoard provides evidence of the great variability in the state of wear of English pennies of 
various dates in circulation in the mid-fourteenth century. I have illustrated (PL 4) three coins each 
of three types minted about seventy, fifty and thirty years before the closure of the silver portion of 
the hoard: classes 3d (1280), 9b (1300) and 15b (c. 13 19/20-21). This might be of some assistance 
to those attempting to assess the dates of loss of Edwardian pennies found in archaeological 
excavations. 


Class 

Light wear 

Medium wear 

Heavy wear 

3d 

746 

739 

731 

9b 

972 

1002 

992 

15b 

107 

1421 

112 


Summary 

A summary of the hoard in Inventory format could be as follows: 

CAMBRIDGE, Cambridgeshire, 2002. 

1 ,814 N + >R English, Irish, Scottish and continental. Deposit: c.1351 (vR) and c.1355 (A 7 ). 
ENGLAND: (7 nobles + 2 half nobles): Edward III third coinage third period - half noble, 1 ; 
Edward III Pre-Treaty coinage: nobles (7) - Series B/C, 2; C, 1; C/D, 1; E, 3; half noble (1) - 
series B/A, 1: (1611 pennies): Edward I— III: Berwick (38) - Blunt 1 , 9; 2b, 2; 3a2, 5; 3b, 3; 4a, 3; 
4b, 5; 4c, 8; 5, 3: Bristol (47) - North 2ab, 1 ; 2b, 3; 3b, 2; 3c, 7; 3d, 10; 3f, 1; 3g, 14; 9b, 9: Bury 

St Edmunds (69) -4b, 1; 9b, 2; 10ab,4; lOcf, 18; 11a, 3; lib, 1; 11c, 2; 12a, 1; 12b, 1; 12c, 1; 13, 

1; 14, 12; 15a, 2; 15b, 11; I5c, 8; 15d, 1: Canterbury (371) -2b, 1; 3c, 7; 3c-d,4; 3d, 13; 3g, 12; 
4a, 8; 4b, 9; 4b-c, 1; 4c, 3; 4c-d, 6; 4d, 13; 2a-4d. l;4e, 3; 5b, 1; 9a, 3; 9b, 19; 10x. 1; 10ab,22; 
lOcf, 132; 10, 1; 11a, 5; lib, 37; lid, 2; 12a, 2; 13, 17; 14, 17; 15a, 3; 15b, 18; 15a-b. 1; 15c, 6; 
lib- 15c, 2; ‘Florin’ coinage, 1 : Chester ( 1 ) — 3g, 1: Durham (129) - 2b, 1 ; 3c, 2; 3e, 5; 3g. 5; 4a, 
1; 6b, 1; 9 local, 1; 9b, 13; 9c, 3; 10ab,4; 10cf.47; lOcf-lla, 1; 11a, 13; lib, 5; 11c, 4; 13,3; 14, 
4; 1 5a, 1; 15b, 5; 15c, 6; ‘Florin’ coinage, 4: Kingston upon Hull (4) - 9b, 4: Lincoln (18) - 3c, 1 ; 
3c-d, 1; 3d, 6; 3g, 10: London (863) - Ic, 13: Id, 6; 2a, 19; 2b, 24; 2b/3, 1; 3a, 3; 3b, 5; 3c, 8; 
3c-d, 2; 3d, 19; 3g, 36; 4a, 28; 4b, 19; 4b-c, 2; 4c, 9; 4a-c, l;4c-4d, 10; 4d, 12; 4e, 10; 5a, 2; 5b. 
3; 6a, 4; 6b, 4; 7a, 2; 7b, 3; 8a, 6; 8b, 8; 8c, 2; 8a-9a, 1 ; 9a, 22; 9b, 77; lOab, 74; lOcf, 260; 1 la, 

18; lib, 30; 11c, 4; 12a, 1; 13, 4; 14, 15; 15a, 4; 15b, 7; 15c, 6; 15d, 1; ‘Florin’ coinage, 76; Pre- 

Treaty Series A, 1; Series C, 1: Newcastle (19) - 3e, 6; 9b, 5; 9c, 1; lOx, 3; lOab, 4: York 
(Archiepiscopal) (10) - 3e, 2; 9b, 1; )5d, 1; ‘Florin’ coinage, 6: York (Royal) (42) - 2b, 9; 3b, 10; 
3c, 2; 3e, 13; 9b, 8. 

IRELAND (24 pennies): Edward I: Dublin (16) - Dolley 1 , 1; 2, 4; 3(A), 1; 3(B). 1 ; 3(B or C), 1 ; 
6(b), 3; 6(b or c), 5: Waterford (8) - 2, 8. 

SCOTLAND (49 pennies): Alexander III second coinage (48) - Stewart and North Bb, 2; B/M, 1 ; 
Mb, 8; Me, 8; Mb/E, 4; Mc/E, 6; E, 14; E/D, 2; D, 1. John Balliol first coinage (1), ?Berwick, 1. 
AQUITAINE (4 sterlings): Edward III, Elias 56, 4. 


54 Woodhead, 'The early coinages', as in n. 30, pp. 58-60.76. 

35 NJ. May hew. et al.. Sterling Imitations of Edwardian Type, R NS Special Publication 14 (London. 1983). 
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CONTINENTAL (117 sterlings): Gui of Dampierre, Namur, M 12, 1; M 13, 1; John of Avesnes, 
Valenciennes, M 28, 1; M 30, 1; Mons, M 34, 1; M 36, 1; John of Brabant, M 45, 1; M 1; 
Cambrai, sede vacante, 1296, M 94, 1; Adolf VII of Berg, M 114, 1; Renaud of Gelderland, 
Arnhem, M 1; Robert of Bethune, Alost, M 211, 2; M 213, 1; M 219, 2; Valeran of Ligny, 
Serain, M 220, 1; M 221,2; M 224, 1; M 225. 1;M226, 1;M-, 1; Gaucher of Chatillon, Yves, M 
237,2; M 238, 1; M 239,5; M 244, 1; M 245, 1: M 248,2; John the Blind, Luxembourg. M 257, 
1; M 260, 1 ; M 265, 17; M 268, 1; M 269, 1; M271, 1;M274, 1; Meraude, M 276, 2; M 277, 2; 
Damvilliers, M 284,5; Ferry of Lorraine, M 305, 1; Thomas of Bourlemont, M 320, 1; Edward of 
Bar, Saint-Mihiel, 2; Louis of Bavaria, Aachen, M 336, 1 ; Hartrad of Schonecken, M - , 1; William 
of Namur, Namur, M 361, 1: Meraude. M 366, 1; IMITATIONS OF EDWARDIAN TYPE: 
Gaucher of ChStillon. Yves, M 240, 1; M 241, 4: M 242, 2; M 243, 11; M 374, 2; M 375, 7; M 
376, 1; M 377. 7; M -, 6; Irish type, 1. 

Discovery and deposition : Found during a Cambridge Archaeological Unit excavation at the 
comer of Chesterton Lane and Magdalene Street, Cambridge (TL 4462 5906), on 10 October 
2000. The coins had been contained in a wooden box, buried under the floor of a domestic 
building. In 2002 the Secretary of State for Culture, Media and Sport disclaimed the Crown’s 
interest in the hoard under the Treasure Act of 1996, and vested ownership in the Fitzwiliiam 
Museum, Cambridge, following agreement to waive any rights to a reward by the excavators, 
Cambridge City Council, Cambridgeshire County Council, and Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

CATALOGUE 

An asterisk indicates an illustrated coin. 

Weight in 
grammes 


England 

Edward III gold coinage 56 

Third coinage, third period ( 1346—5} ) 

1* Half noble; Potter lettering A; 

same obv. die as Potter, NC 1963, pi. X, 16 4.11 

Pre-Treaty coinage () 35 1-61) 

2 Noble; Series B/C; LALB/12 7.71 

3 Noble; Series B/C; LAL D/- 7 .75 

4 Noble; Series C; LAL El 9-20 7 .2 1 

5 Noble; Series C/D; LAL H, K. L, N or 0/31 7.71 

6 Noble; Series E; LAL AA/60-1 , 63 7.72 

7 Noble; Series E; LAL Z /-; same rev, die as no. 8 7.68 

8 Noble; Series E; LAL AF/-; same rev, die as no, 7 7.68 

9 Half noble; Series B/A; LAL 1-2/5 3.83 

Edward I-UI pennies (North classification) 37 
Bristol 

10* 2ab; crown of 2a 1.15 

11-13 2b 1.16,1.13,1.04 

14-15 3b 1.25.1.18 

1 6 3c: face 2b; h2, S 1 , R?/R1 1 .28 

17 3c; face 3; h2 , S 1 , R2/R 1 1.09 

18 3c; face 3; h2, SI. R2 1.01 

19 3c; face 3; h2, S 1 . R2/S2 1 .3 1 

20 3c; face 3; h2, S 1 , R7/R2 1 .36 

21 3c; face 3; h2, SI , R?/S?, R3 0.93 

22 3c; face 3; h2, S2, R7/S1 , R1 1.3 1 

23 3d; h2. SI . R2/R1 1.28 (chipped) 


36 L.A. Lawrence, The coinage of Edward III from 1351 [part 1]', A/C s 6 (1926), 417-69; idem. ‘The coinage of Edward HI from 
1351. Part H. 1354-1 356 (Series E, F, G)‘ , NC S 9 (1929), 106-68; Potter, as in n. 26. 

37 North, as in n. 20. with amended classification of class 9b proposed by Allen, The Durham Mint, as in n. 8, pp. J74-6 
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24-6 

3d; h2, SI , R2/S2, R3 

1.34. 1.09.0.94 

27 

3d; h2. S2.R2/S1.R1 

1.18 

28 

3d; h2, S2. R3/S1 , R1 

1.24 

29 

3d;h2.S2,R3 

1.27 

30 

3d:h2,S2,R?/Sl,R3 

1.14 

31 

3d; h2. S?, R3/S2, R2 

1.14 

32 

3d; h2, S'?. R7/S1 . R1 

1.31 

33 

3f 

1.20 

34* 

3gl/3d; S2/S2; slops 3; R3 on rev. 

1.19 

35 

3gl; S2/S2; slops 2 

1.02 

36-7 

3gl; S2/S2; stops 3 

1.36. 1.10 

38 

3gl or 3g2; S7/S2; stops 2 

1.08 

39 

3gl or 3g2; S7/S3; stops? 

1.06 

40 

3gl or 3g2; S?/S?; stops? 

1.05 (chipped) 

41-7 

3g2; S3/S3; stops 1 

1.32, 1.29, 1.28. 1.26, 1.25, 
1.18. 1.13 

48 

9bA; crown 1 ; star; contractive marks 

1.32 

49 

9bB; crown 1 ; contractive marks 

1.36 

50 

9bB; crown 1; star?; contractive marks 

1.35 

51-4 

9bC; crown 1; star 

1 .35 (chipped), 1 .30, 1 .25 (2) 

55 

9bC; crown l;star? 

0.97 

56 

9bC; crown 2; star 

1.28 

Bury St Edmunds 


57 

4b; Taller, BN.! 1998. dies O/o, 

1.38 

58 

9bA; crown 1 ; star: contractive marks 

1.04 

59 

9bC/9bA; crown 1; star? 

1.31 

60-3 

10ab5 

1.38. 1.37. 1.18. 1.09 

64 

lOcfl 

1.08 

65-8 

10cf2a 

1.28. 1.18, 1.17, 1.05 

69 

10c f2b 

1.31 

70 

10cf3al: face 2; hYB: 

1.30 

71 

10cf3a3 

1.25 

72 

1 0cf3b 1 

1.31 

73-1 

10cf5a 

1.42. 1.30 

75 

10cf5b; straight-sided N both sides 

1.33 

76-9 

I0cf5b: straight-sided N on rev. 

1 .38 (chipped). 1.33. 1.23. 
1.11 

1.36 

80 

I0cf5b: straight-sided N on rev.: hYB: 

8! 

I0cf6 or I0cf6/10cf5b: same dies as SCBI 39. 766 

1.40 

82 

1 Ia2 

1.35 

83-4 

1 Ia2: V over C in VILL 

1.36. 1.23 

85 

1 Ibl ; V over C in VILL 

1.30 

86-7 

1 Ic; R 1 : no dexter ornament; V over C in VILL 

1.43. 1.41 

88 

12a; pellet ornaments 

1.25 

89 

12b 

1.39 

90 

12c 

1.32 

91 

13; broken E on obv.: EDWA'R-R 

1.38 

92-4 

14; broken E 

1.27: 1.14(2) 

95-101 

1 4; new E 

1.39. 1.38. 1.34, 1.31(2). 

1.23, 1.05 

102 

14; newE; EDWA-R-R 

1.38 

103 

14; new E; wedges above LL in VILL 

1.36 

104-5 

15a 

1.29. 1.22 

106-16* 

15b 

1.35. 1.33*. 1.30. 1.27 (2). 
1.26. 1.25*. 1.23. 1.23 
(chipped). 1.20. 1.17 

117 

1 5c/ 15b; E over R in EDW 

1 .05 

118-19 

15c 

1 .46. 1 .36 

120-3 

15c: initial cross over B: D over E in EDW 

1.40. 129. 1.28. 1.12 

124 

15c; small wedges in obv. legend 

1.32 

125* 

15dl 

1 .30 
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Canterbury 


126 

2b 

1 .23 (chipped) 

127-8 

3c; face l;h2.Sl,R2/Rl 

1.45, 1.15 

129-30 

3c; face 2a; h2, SI , R2/R1 

1.29, 1.25 

131 

3c; face 2a; h?,S?.Rl/S2 

1.10 

132 

3c; face 3; h2,Sl,R2(Rl 

1.30 

133 

3c; face 3; h2,Sl,R?/R2 

1.08 

134 

3c (face 3) or 3d; h2, SI , R2/R1 

1.31 

135 

3c (face 3) or 3d; h2, S 1 , R?/S2 , R2 

1.12 

136 

3c (face 3) or 3d; h2, S2, R2/S1 

1.05 

137 

3c or 3d; h?, S2, R2 

1.06 

138 

3d;h2,Sl,Rl 

1.34 

139 

3d; h2, S3 , R2 

1.37 

140-2 

3d;h2,Sl.R2/S2 

1.14, 1.12, 1.11 

143 

3d; h2, S 1 , R7/S2, R2 

1.10 

144 

3d; 1)2, S1.R3/S2 

1.08 

145-6 

3d; h2,S2,R3 

1.32, 1.01 

147-8 

3d; Ii2, S2, R3/R2 

1.41, 1.30 

149 

3d; h?,$2,R2 

l.U 

150 

3d; h?, $?. R3/S2 

1.29 

151 

3gl; S2/S2; stops 3 

1.19 (chipped) 

152 

3gl or 3g2; S7/S3; stops l 

1.24 

153-5 

3g2; S3/S3; stops 1 

1.36,1.29, 1.25 

156 

3g2; S3/S?; stops 1 

1.20 

157 

3g2; S3/S3; stops 2 

1.28 

158 

3g2; S3/S3; stops 3 

1.13 

159-60 

3g2; S3/S3; stops 3? 

1.30, 1.01 

161 

3g2; S3/S?; stops 4 

0.96 

162 

3g2; S3/S3; stops ? 

1.32 

163 

4a2 

1.35 

164-8 

4a 3 

1.29, 1,25, 1.12, 1,10,0.97 

169-70 

4a4 

1.29, 1,28 

171-9 

4b 

1.35, 1,33 (2), 1.31. 1,28, 

1.21, 1,16, 1.11,0.90 

180 

4b or 4c 

1.37 

181-3 

4c 

1.05, 1,01,0.94 

184-5 

4c or4d/4c 

1.06,0.97 

186-7 

4c/4d or 4d 

1.19. 1.03 

188-9 

4d/4c or 4d 

1.27,0.95 

190-202 

4d 

1.37, 1.35. 1.33. 1.30 
(chipped), 1.28. 1.26, 1.23, 
1.21 (chipped), 1.14 
(chipped), 1.11, 1.07,0.93, 
0.90 

203 

2a-4d 

1.15 

204 

4e/4d 

1.11 (chipped) 

205-6 

4e 

1.34, 1.27 

207 

5b 

1.29 

208 

9a2; star; barred N both sides 

1.20 

209 

9a2; star; barred N on rev. 

1.09 

210 

9a2; star 

0.51 (fragment) 

211 

9bB; crown I; star 

1.35 

212 

9bB/9bC; crown 2; star 

1.42 

213 

9bC/9bB; crown 1 

1.25 

214 

9bC(/9bB?); crown 1 

1.27 

215-20 

9bC; crown l 

1.31,1.30, 1.22. 1.20. 1.19. 
1.17 

22 1 — 4- 

9bC; crown 1; star 

1.28 (2), 1.27, 1.26 

225-6 

9bC; crown 2 

1 .26, ) .23 

227-8 

9bC; crown 2; star 

1 .32, 1 .29 

229 

9bC; crown? 

1.36 

230 

10x: 9bC (crown 1 )/1 0ab3; TOR CAN 

1.09 

231 

lOabla 

1.41 

232 

lOablb 

1.25 
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233 

10ab2 

1.14 

234 

1 0ab2; hY 

1.22 

235 

10ab3a 

1.21 

236-7 

10ab3b 

1 .39, 1.26 

238-42 

10ab5 

1.33, 1.30, 1.23, J.J9, 1,16 

243 

10ab5; hYB’ 

1.40 

244 

I0ab5; hYB- 

1.30 

245-52 

10ab5: late crown 

1.38, 1,37, 1.33, 1.31. 1,30, 
1.28, 1,26, 1.14 

253-4 

10cfl/10ab5 

1.39, 1,15 

255-6 

iOcfl (ANG)?10ab5 

1.38, 1.30 

257-72 

lOcfl 

1.43, 1.34, 1.32 (3). 1.32 
(chipped), 1 .29, 1.26, 1.26 
(chipped), 1 .25 (2), 1 .23, 

1 .16, 1.12,1 .03 (chipped), 
1.00 

273-98 

10c f2a 

140, 1.38, 1.37 (3), 1.36, 
1.35 (2), 1.34, 1.32, 1.30, 
1.29, 1.28, 1.27 (3), 1.26 (3), 
1.23.1.19.1.17(2), 

1.12, 1.10, 1.06 

299-300 

10cf2b 

1 .33. 1 .26 

301-2 

lOcOal: face 1 

1.32, 1.24 

303-20 

1 OcOa 1 ; face 2 

1.40,1.39,1.37, 1.36,1.35, 
1.34, 1.33 (2), 1.30. 1.29. 
1.28, 1,26. 1.20 (2), 1.13, 

1.13 (chipped), 1.06, 1.02 

321 

IQcOa) ; face 2; hYR 

1.32 

322 

lOcOal; face?; hYB: 

1.30 

323 

I0cf3a2 

1.11 

324-30 

10cf3a3 

1,34, 1.32, 1.27 (2), 1.22, 
1.20, 1.14 

331-50 

10cf3bl 

1.41 (2). 1.37, 1.36, 1.35(2). 
1.34 (2), 1.32. 1.29. 1.28(2). 
1.23. 1.20,1.17(4). 1.16. 
0.96 (chipped) 

351 

10cf3b 1 ; straight -sided N on rev. 

1.38 

352-3 

10cf3bl; broken O 

1.30. 1.29 

354-5 

10cf3bl ; broken chin: broken O 

1.40. 1.31 

356 

10cf3bl; hYB:' 

1.29 

357 

10cf3bl; broken chin; hYB: 

1.32 

358-9 

10cf3b2 

1.31. 1.13 

360-2 

10cf3b2; broken 0 

1.36,1.32,1.27 

363-4 

10cf5al 

1.33. 1.06 

365-6 

10cf5al ; broken 0 

1 .4 1 . 1 .37 

367 

10cf5al or 10cf5a2 

1.28 

368-72 

10cf5a2 

1.43. 1.41,1.39, 1.37 
(chipped), 1 .27 

373-6 

10cf5a2; broken 0 

1.43, 1.37, 1.36, 1.33 

377-82 

1 0cf5b 

1.35, 1.35, 1.29. 1.24, 

1 .2 1,1 .09 

383 

lOcf 

1.23 

384 

10 

1.16 

385 

10cf5b/llb3 or 10cf5b/13; same dies as SCBl 39, 858 

1,31 

386 

Hal; unbroken crown; tilted S on obv. 

1.04 

387 

1 lal ; tilted S both sides 

109 

388 

1 la2/llal 

1.39 

389 

lla2/l lal; hYB: 

l.ll 

390 

1 1 a 1/1 la2 or 1 la2 

1.27 

391 

1 lbl/1 la3; reversed N on rev. 

1.25 

392-401 

1 lb) 

1 .37. 1 .36 (2). 1 .34. 1 .33. 
1.30, 1.26, 1,23, 1,19. 1.16, 

402-12 

1 lb2 

1 .39 (2), 1 .38, 1 .37. 1 .36, 


1.35, 1.28, 1.24, 1.12. 
1.1 1. 1.08 
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413 

1 1 b2 ; N over A on its side in CAN 

1.11 

414 

1 Ib2? 

1.31 

4)5-19 

l)b3;Rl 

1.38,1.32,1.30,1.24,1.11 

420 

llb3: R1/R3* 

1.34 

421 

llb3:R2 

1.32 

422 

llb3: R3* 

1.33 

423 

1 lb3; EDWAR; R1/R3 

0.91 

424-5 

1 lb3; EDWAR; R3/R3* 

1.27, 1.17 

426 

llb3; EDWAR; R3* 

1.33 

427 

1 lb3/l 1c; R2/R1 

1.36 

428 

1 ld/1 lb3; face of 1 lb2; Rl? on rev. 

1.16 

429 

lld/llc; face of llb2; Rl on rev. 

1.07 

430-1 

12a; trefoil ornaments 

1.19, 1.10 

432 

)3/llc; R2 on obv. 

1.30 

433-9 

13; Rl 

1.40, 1.35, 1.33, 1.31. 1.30. 
1.19. 1.18 

440-1 

13: R2 

1.34(2) 

442-3 

13: R7/R1 

1.30. 1.24 

444 

13: R? 

1.07 

445 

13; EDWAR' ANGL; Rl 

1.41 

446-7 

13; EDWA; R2/RJ 

1.39, 1.33 

448 

13; EDWA; R2 

1.00 

449-57 

14; broken E 

1.44, 1.39(2), 1.37, 1.35, 
1.34. 1.33, 1.29, 1.26 

458-64 

14; new E 

1.35(2), 1.32, 1.30. 1.24. 
1.22 (2) 

465 

14; E? 

1.40 

466-8 

15a 

1.42. 1.34, 1.28 

469-86 

15b 

1.42. 1.41 (2), 1.38(2). 1.37, 
1.36, 1.35, 1.34 (2), 1.33. 
1.32, 1.26, 1.23, 1.17, 1.14, 
1.02,0.96 (chipped) 

487 

15a or 15b 

1 .57 (fragment of another 
coin attached) 

488-92 

15c 

1.46,1.39,1.32 (chipped). 
1.28, 1.08 

493 

15c; CANTON 

1.29 

494-5 

l 1 b— 1 5c 

1.20 (chipped), 1.18 

496 

‘Florin’ coinage, type 4/1 

1.08 

Chester 

497 

3gl or 3g2: S?/S2; stops 1 

1.34 

Durham 

498 

2b 

1.35 

499 

3c; face 2a; h?.Sl,R2 

1.04 

500 

3c; face 3; h2.S2,Rl 

1.27 

501-2 

3e; damaged hair 

1.33, 1.27 

503-5 

3e; damaged hair; pellet-barred N 

1.31,1.28,1.08 

506-10 

3g2; S3/S3; stops 1 

1.37, 1.26, 1.24(3) 

511 

4a3 

1.25 

512 

6b; face 2 

1.08 

513 

9 local; North, BNJ 54, dies a2/bl 

1.38 

514 

9bA; crown 1; cross moline; star 

1.05 

515 

9bA; crown 2; plain cross; star; E over N in DVRENE 

1.35 

516-19 

9bA/9bB; crown l ; cross moline; star 

1.26, 1.24. 1.19, 1.16 

520 

9bA/9bB; crown 1 ; initial mark? 

1.04 

521 

9bA/9bB; crown 2; initial mark?; star 

1.25 

522 

9bB; crown 1; initial mark? 

1.10 

523 

9bC; crown 1; plain cross; star 

1.40 

524 

9bC; crown 1 ; initial mark? 

0.94 

525 

9bC; crown 2; cross moline; contractive marks 

1.17 

526 

9bC; crown 2; cross moline; star; contractive marks 

1.36 

527 

9bC/9c; crown 1; plain cross 

1.14 
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528 

9bC/9c; crown 1 ; plain cross; star 

1.29 

529 

9bC/9c; crown 1 ; plain cross; star? 

1.17 

530 

!0ab3a 

1.33 

531-3 

10ab5; late crown 

1.31, 1.25, 1.19 

534-43 

lOcfl; cross moline 

1.44, 1.37, 1.36 (2), 1.33, 
1.32,1. 29,1, 25, 1,24,0.98 

544-51 

10cf2a; cross moline 

1.41,1.38, 1.37,1.34, 1.23. 
1.21, 1,17, 1.13 

552 

10cf2a; plain cross 

1,15 

553-5 

10cf2b; plain cross 

1.38, 1.29, L26 

556 

10cf2b; plain cross; HYB: 

1,15 

557 

I0cf3al; face 1; cross moline 

1.33 

558-9 

10cf3al: face 2; plain cross 

1.39. 1.16 

560 

10cf3a 1 ; face 2; initial mark? 

1.23 

561 

10cf3a3; cross moline 

1.29 

562-3 

10cf3a3; plain cross 

1.21, 1.18 

564-70 

10cf3bl; cross moline 

1.49. 1.31, 1.29, 1.28, 1.22. 
1.19.0.98 

571 

10cf3bl ; plain cross 

1.37 

572 

10cf5al; cross moline 

1.25 

573 

10cf5al; cross moline over plain cross 

1.26 

574-8 

10cf5b; cross moline 

1.24(2), 1.23, 1.17(2) 

579-80 

1 OcfSb; plain cross 

1.32, 1.29 

581 

10cfl-l lal 

1.12 (fragment of another 
coin attached) 

582 

1 lal ; initial mark?; tilted S 

1.26 

583-6 

1 la2; cross moline 

1.28, 1.18, 1,06, 1,04 
(chipped) 

587 

lla2; cross moline over plain cross 

1.19 

588 

1 la2; cross moline; EDWAR 

1.35 

589-94 

1 la2; plain cross (Bishop Kellawe) 

1.39, 1.33, 1.29. 1.25, 1.20 
1.18 

595-6 

1 lbl 

J .32. 1.31 

597-8 

1 lb2 

1.15, 1.03 

599 

1 lb3; R? 

1.07 

600 

1 1c or l lc/I lb3; EDWAR; R? 

1.07 

601 

lie; R1 

1.32 

602-3 

He; R3 

1.27,0.86 

604 

13; Bishop Kellawe; R2 

1.34 

605 

13; Bishop Kellawe; R2; broken E 

1.02 

606 

13; Bishop Kellawe; R?; broken E 

1.27 

607 

14; broken E; two lis before lion 

1.37 

608-9 

14; new E; one lis before and after lion 

1.15. 1.11 

610 

14; E?: lis? 

1.20 

6)1 

15a; one lis before lion 

1,18 

612 

15b; two lis before lion 

1.31 

613-16 

15b; lis? 

1.28, 1.26, 1.24, 1,16 

617 

)5c; two lis before lion 

1.10 

618-19 

15c; one lis before lion 

1.48. 1.23 

620-2 

15c; lis? 

1.37. 1,22, 1.16 

623-5 

‘Florin’ coinage, type D1 

1 .27. 1 .26, 1.14 (chipped) 

626* 

‘Florin’ coinage, type D4/d5 

1.25 

Kingston upon Hull 


627 

9bA/9bC; crown 2; star 

i .27 

628 

9bC/9bA; crown 1; star 

1.28 

629 

9bC; crown 1 ; star 

1.16 

630 

9bC; crown 2; star 

1,31 

Lincoln 

631 

3c; face 3; hi, SI , R1 ; crescent and comma marks 

1.32 

632 

3c or 3d; h2. S 1 . R2 

1.03 

633 

3d; hi , S2, R2/S1 

1.26 



634 

3d; h2,Sl,R2 

1.34 

635 

3d;h2,Sl,Rl/S2 

1.29 

636 

3d; h2.Sl,Rl/S2? 

1.29 

637 

3d; h2,Sl,R?/S2 

1.33 

638 

3d; h2, S2, R3 

1.23 

639 

3gl; S2/S2; stops 1/2 

1.21 

640 

3gl; S2/S2; stops 2/none 

1.19 

641-2 

3gl; S2/S2: stops 3 

1.12(2) 

643 

3gl; S2/S2; stops 7/3 

1.07 

644 

3gl; S2/S2; stops? 

1.13 

645 

3g2; S3/S2; stops 1 

1.25 

646 

3g2; S3/S3; stops 1 

1.23 

647-8 

3g2: S3/S3; stops 3 

1.08, 1.06 

London 

649 

lc; crown 1; N/M 

1.08 

650 

lc; crown 1; 14/N 

1.33 

651-2 

lc; crown 1; M/M 

1,30. 1 ,30 (chipped) 

653 

lc; crown 1; 14/14; EDW-REX ANGL: 

1.33 

654 

lc; crown 1 var.; no sinister ornament; M/1 4 

1.20 (chipped) 

655 

lc; crown 2; N/N 

1.04 

656 

lc; crown 2; N/M 

1.30 

657 

lc; crown 2; 14/M 

1.36 

658 

lc; crown 2 var.; no sinister ornament; M/N 

1.32 

659 

lc; crown 2 var.; no sinister ornament; 14/M 

1.37 

660 

lc; crown?; M/N 

1,18 

661 

lc; crown?; M/? 

1,13 

662 

Id; face 1; N/N 

i.13 

663 

Id; face 1 ; N/M, N 

1,42 

664 

Id; face 1; ll/N,14 

1,21 

665 

Id; face 2; N/M 

1.11 

666 

Id: face 2; M/N 

1.15 

667 

Id; face 2; no sinister ornament; N, M/14 

1.22 

668-71 

2a; face 1 ; I4/M 

139, 1.35, 1.12, 1.06 

672 

2a; face 1; N?/M 

1.23 

673-84 

2a; face 2; 14/M 

135, 1.34,1.33, 1.30(2), 

685 

2a; face 2; N/14 

1.28, 1.26 (2), 1.19, 1.17. 
1.12.0.96 

1.12 

686 

2a; face 2; M, N/14 

1.39 

687-710 

2b 

1.36 (2), 1.35, 1.33 (2), 1.31 

711 

2b/3 

(2), 1 .30, 1 .30 (chipped), 
1.29 (2), 1.22, 1.21, 1.16, 
1.15, 1.14, 1.13, 1.10, 1.08, 
1.07, 1.05, 1.01,0.98. 

0.93 (chipped) 

109 

712 

3a 

1.14 

713-14 

3a; bifoliate crown 

1.32, 1.31 

715-18 

3b 

1.15, 1.14, 1,05, 1.04 

719* 

3b; pellet-barred N on rev. 

1.23 

720 

3c; face 2a; h2, S2,R2 

1.30 

721-2 

3c; face 2b; h2,Sl,R2 

1.34, 1,16 

723 

3c; face 3; h2, $1 , R2/S2 

1.35 

724 

3c; face 3; h2, $2, Rl/S 1 

1.25 

725 

3c; face 3; h2,S2,R2 

1.08 

726 

3c; face 3; h?, S2, R2/S1 

1.30 

727 

3c; face 3?; h2,S2,R? 

0.90 

728 

3c (face 3) or 3d;hl?,S2.R2 

1 .06 (chipped) 

729 

3c (face 3) or 3d; h2, S2, R2 

1.32 

730-1* 

3d; h2, S) , R1 

131.0.92* 

732-5 

3d: h2, S 1 , R2 

1.34, 1.28 (2), 1.01 

736 

3d; h?,Sl,R2 

1,22 

737 

3d; h2, SI , R2/S2 

1.09 
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738 

3d; h2,Sl,R?/S2 

1.34 

739-40* 

3d:h2,Sl.R3 

1.37*. 1.11 

741 

3d; h2, S'.\ R3/S1 

1.35 

742-4 

3d;h2.S2.R2 

1.33. 1.28.0.92 

745-7* 

3d;h2.S2,R3 

1.36. 1.29*. 0.99 

748* 

3d; h?, S2, R2; pellet-barred N in DNS 

1.31 

749-52 

3gl; S2/S2; stops 2 

1.25. 1.21, 1.18, 1.14 

753-6 

3gt; S2/S2; stops 3 

1.38. 1.33, 1.24, 1.09 

757 

3gl : S2/S2; stops? 

1.01 

758-9 

3g2; S3/S1; stops 1 

1.30.0.95 

760 

3g2: S3/SI , stops 2 

1.13 

761 

3g2; S3/S2; stops 1 

1.03 

762* 

3g2: S3/S2; slops 3?; pellet-barred N both sides 

1.26 

763 

3g2; S3/S2; stops 4 

1.31 

764-71 

3g2; S3/S3; stops 1 

1.33. 1.32. 1.23, 1.19. 1.18. 
1.14, 1.12,0.98 

772-6 

3g2; S3/S3; stops 3 

1.30 (chipped), 1.26. 1.23. 
1.14.0.90 

777-8 

3g2; S3/S3; stops 4 

1.35. 1.26 

779-81 

3g2; S3/S3; stops? 

1.35.1.17, 1.01 

782 

3g2; S?/S3; stops 3 

0.98 

783 

3g3; S3/S1; stops? 

1.32 

784 

3g3; S3/S3; stops 1 

1.32 

785-6 

4a I 

1.24, 1.07 

787 

4a2 

1.22 

788-807 

4a3 

1.39(2). 1.32, 1.31. 1.29 (2). 
1227. 1.26 (2), 1 .24, 1 .23 (2), 
1.22. 1.20 (chipped). 1.17. 
1.11 (3). 1.09.0.92 

808-12 

4a4 

1 .40 (fragment of another 
coin attached). 1 .30. 1 .19. 
1.10, 1.09 

813-31 

4b 

1.37. 1.34 (2), 1.31 (2). 1.30, 
1.29(2), 1.28, 1.27 (2). 1.25, 
1.24. 1.23, 1.20, 1.14. 1.07, 
1.02.0.98 

832-3 

4b or 4c 

1.21.1.01 

834-42 

4c 

1.36, 1,33. 1.31 (2). 1.29. 

1 .21 . 1 .20 (chipped). 1 08 
(chipped), 1 .01 

843 

4a4— 4c 

1 .35 (fragment of another 
coin attached) 

844 

4c or 4d/4c 

1.16 

845 

4c/4d 

1.12 

846-8 

4d/4c 

139. 1.14,0.87 

849-51 

4d or 4c/4d 

1.12, 1 02.0.94 

S52-3 

4d or 4d/4c 

1 .28, 1 .24 

854-65 

4d 

1.36. 1.34. 1.27(2). 1.26, 
1.25. 1.21.1.20, 1.15(2). 
1.14. 1.00 

866 

4d/4e 

1.21 

867-75 

4e 

1.29. 1.28 (2), 1.24. 1.22. 

1 .17. 1 .13 (chipped). 1.12. 
1.07 

876-7 

5a 

1 .27 (chipped). 1.12 

878-9 

5b/5a 

1.38. 1.25 

880 

5b 

1.34 

881 

6a 1 

1.13 

882 

6al/6b-7; B of hYB over initial mark 

136 

883 

6al/6b-7: contractive marks; double-barred Ns on rev. 

135 

884 

6u2 

1.30 

885-6 

6b; face 1 

1 .10. 1.00 

887 

6b; l ace 1 ; double-barred Ns on obv. 

1.16 

888 

6b; face 1 ; double-barred N in LON 

1 .30 

889 

7a; non-composite S 

136 



890 

7a; composite S 

1.16 

891-2 

7b; non-composite S 

1.21. 1.13 

893 

7b; composite?/non-composite S 

1.30 

894-9 

8a; face 1 

1.28, 1.27, 1.24, 1,22 
(chipped), 1.17, 1.02 

900-2 

8b; face 1 

1.27, 1.25,0.86 

903 

8b; face 1? 

1.39 

904-5 

8b; face 2 

1.34, 1.11 

906 

8b; face 2; double- barred N in DNS 

1,29 

907 

8b; face 2; double-barred N in LON 

1,08 

908-9 

8c 

1.14.0.87 

910 

8a-9a 

1.32 

911-12 

9al 

1.36. 1.02 

913 

9a 1; star 

1.01 

914 

9a 1; star; no sinister jewel 

1.30 

915-22 

9a2 

1.32, 1.31, 1.30 (2), 1.24, 

1.20. 1.18. 1.13 

923-32 

9a2; star 

1.31 (2), 1.28, 1.27, 1.26, 
1.25, 1.16, 1.15, 1.10, 1.07 

933 

9bA; crown 1; star 

1.34 

934 

9b/V9bB; crown 1 ; star 

1.32 

935 

9bA/9bB; crown 1; star: contractive marks 

1.28 

936 

9bA/9bB; crown 2; star 

1.35 

937 

9bA/9bC; crown 2; star 

1.30 

938 

9bB or 9bA/9bB; crown 1; star 

1.31 

939-41 

9bB; crown 1; star 

1.33, 1.27, 1.2) 

942 

9bB: crown 2 

1.31 

943-5 

9bB/9bC; crown 1 

1.33, 1.32, 1.3! 

946-7 

9bB/%C; crown 1 ; star 

1.34. 1.22 

948 

9bB/9bC; crown 2: star; barred A on rev. 

1.33 

949 

9bC/9bA; crown 1 : star 

1.28 

950 

9bC/9bA; crown 2; star 

1,23 

951-4 

9bC/9bB; crown 1; star 

1.39, 1.28; 1.16, 1.09 

955-8 

9bC/9bB; crown 2; star 

1,36, 1.35, 1.33, 1.29 

959-67 

9bC; crown 1 

1.38, 1.34 (2). 1,32, 1.30, 
1.28. 1.15, 1.14. 1.09 

968 

9bC; crown 1 ; barred A on rev. 

1.20 

969-93* 

9bC; crown 1; star 

1.39. 1.38, 1.37, 1,37*. 1.36, 
1.35, 1.34, 1.32 (3), 1,31, 
1.30 (2). 1.29, 1.26 (3), 1.24, 
1.23, 1.21, 1.19(2), 1.17, 
1,11*, 1.03 

994 

9bC; crown 1 ; star; barred pot-hook N in DON 

1,26 

995 

9bC; crown 1 ; star? 

1.20 

996-1004* 

9bC; crown 2; star 

1.38, 1 .35 (chipped). 1.33, 
1,32, 1.30 (2), 1.27*. 1.16, 
1.12 (chipped) 

1005 

9bC; crown 2; star; barred pot-hook N in LON 

1.30 

1006 

9bC; crown 2; star? 

1.14 

1007-8 

9b/9bB; crown 1; star 

1 .28 (2) 

1009 

9b/9bC; crown 2: star 

1 .16 

1010 

lOabl a?9bC 

1.19 

1011 

IOablb/9bA 

1.09 

1012 

10abl/9bA 

1 .20 (chipped) 

1013 

!0abl/9bC 

1.19 

1014-16 

10ab2/9bC 

1.28, 1.22, 1.10 

1017-19 

10ab2 

1.14, 1.12, 1.11 

1020-1 

10ab3a/9bB 

1.34. 1.28 

1022-32 

10ab3a/9bC 

1.40, 1.34, 1.33 (2), 1,30, 
1,28, 1.25. 1.21, 1.17, 1,16, 
1.11 

1033-4 

10ab3a/10ab2 

1.32, 1.11 

1035-8 

I0ab3a 

1.33. 1.23, 1.22. 1.15 

1 039—46 

10ab3b/9bC 

1.38. 1.34, 1.30,1.29, 1.20. 

1 .19 (2), 1.04 (chipped) 
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1047-8 

10ab3b 

1 .30. 1 .08 

1049-52 

10ab4 

1.37. 1.35. 1.32.0.96 

1053-4 

1 0ab5/9bC 

1.26. 1.22 

1055 

10ab3b/10ab5 

1.29 

1056 

1 0ab5 or I0ab3b/I0ab5 

1.31 

1057-77 

I0ab5 

1.42, 1.40, 1.39(2). 1.37, 
136, 1.35, 1.34 (2). 1.32 (2), 
1.25 (2). 1.23 (2). 1.19, 1.12. 

1 . 1 1 ( fragment of another 
coin attached), 1 .02. 0.96. 
0.89 (chipped) 

1078-83 

10ab5; late crown 

1.38, 1.33, 1.28. 1.18. 1.15, 
1.12 

1084-1148 

lOcfl 

1.40, 137, 1.35 (7), 1.34 (2). 
1.33, 1.32 (4), 1.31 (5), 1.30 
(4). 1.29(6). 1.28. 1.27(4). 
1.26(2), 1.25 (2), 1.22, 1.21 
(2), 1.19(3). 1 18(2). 1.16, 
1.14, 1.13, 1.11 (2), 1.10, 
1.09(3), 1.08. 1.07, 1.05, 

1 .03. 1 .01 . 0.99 (chipped), 
0,98. 0.96 (chipped) 

1149 

10cf] ; EDWAR- 

1.32 

1150-2 

lOcfl ; ANG 

1.32. 1.27, 1.14 

1153 

lOcfl; EDWAR R ANG 

1.14 

1154 

lOcfl; hYB: 

1.31 

1155-6 

10cf2a: hair of 1 0ab2— lOcfl 

136. 1.03 

1157-99 

I0cf2a 

1.40 (2). 1.39.1.38 (2). 136 
(2). 135, 1.34 (3). 133. 1.32 

(2) , 131 (2). 1.30(2), 1.29 

(3) . 1.28. 127(2), 1.25. 

1.24. 1.23 (2), 1.22 (2). 1.21, 
1.18(2), 1.17, 1.15. 1.14. 
1.11. 1.08. 1.05(2). 1.04 
(chipped), 1.02,0.95 

1200 

10cf2a; hYB: 

1.30 

1 20 1 -9 

10cf2b 

1.34. 133 (2). 1.32, 1.31. 
1.30, 1.15, 1.14, l.ll 

1210-25 

lOcOal; face 1 

1.41. 1.33. 132. 1.31, 1.30, 
1.28 (2). 1.25 (2), 1.22, 1.21, 
1.19. 1.16. 1.06, 1.05. 1.04. 

1226-7 

1 flcOa 1 ; face 1; hYB: 

1.41. 1.28 

1228-39 

lOcOal; face 2 

1.40, 1.33. 1.32, 131. 1.31 
(fragment of another coin 
attached) 1.29, 1.26(2). 

1.20. 1.18. 1.13. 1.05 

1240-1 

I0ct3al; face? 

1 .20 (2) 

1242 

lOcOal (face 2) or 10cl3a3 

1.29 

1243-9 

I0cf3a3 

136.1.34(3). 133,130. 

1.28 

1250 

1 0cf3a 

1.05 

1251-3 

lOcB 

1 30. 1 .27. 1 .23 

1254-89 

10cf3bl 

1.45, 1.44. 1.40, 1.35 (2). 

1 34 (fragment of another 
coin attached). 1 .33, 1 32 
(2). 1.31 (3). 1.30 (2). 1.29. 
1.27 (2). 1.25. 1.24(4). 1.23 
(2), 1.20. 1.19. 1.18. 1.17 
(2). 1.14. 1.09(2). 1.08. 
1.04,0.98,0.95 

1290 

10ct3bl ; AANG 

1.37 

1291 

I0cf3bl; hYB* 

133 

1292 

I0cf3bl; CIVTTAS 

1.30 

1293-1300 

IQcObl ; broken chin 

1.37, 1 34 (2j. 1.33, 1.29(2). 
1.25. 1.18 
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1301 

10cf3b2 

1.24 

1302 

10cf3b2; initial cross of wedges; seriffed N on obv. 

1.36 

1303 

lOcBb 

1,22 

1304-10 

10cf5al 

1 .34 (chipped), 1.32, 1 .31 , 
1,19, 1.17, 1.14, 1.12 

1311 

10cf5al; triple-pellet colon after HYB 

1.26 

1312-21 

10cf5al; broken 0 

1.39, 1.37 (3). 1.32 (3),] .31, 
1.30,0.94 

1322-8 

10cf5a2 

1.39. 1.36, 1.32, 1.29, 1.26, 

1 .21 (chipped), 0.89 

1329 

10cf5a2: hYB: 

1.41 

1330-9 

10cf5b 

1.34, 1,33. 1.32, 1,31 <2), 
1.29 (2), 1,16, 1.05,0,95 

1340-3 

IOcf6 

1.30, 1.28, 1.12, 1.10 

1344 

1 1 al ; undamaged crown 

J.36 

1345-51 

Hal 

1.36, 1.32, 1.25. 1.12, 1.10. 

1 .08, 0.97 (chipped) 

1352-9 

1 la2 

1.41,1,38, 1.37, 1.33, 1.24, 
1.12(2), 1,05 

1360 

Ila2/lla3 

1.21 

1361 

1 !a2 or 1 la3 

1.36 

1362-72 

1 Ibl 

1.37, 1.35, 1.33 (2), 1.32, 
1.28, 1.23, 1.2), 1.16, 1.05, 
1.02 

1373 

llbhhYB: 

1.38 

1374 

1 l(bl?) 

1.13 

1375 

Ilbl/llb2 

1.07 

1376-84 

1 lb2 

1.34, 1.31, 1.27 (2), 1.25. 
1.24, 1.17, 1.15. 1.08 

1385 

1 lb2; hYB: 

1 .30 (chipped) 

1386 

1 1 b(2?); hYB: 

1,26 

1387 

1 lb2/l 1c 

1.06 

1388-90 

llb3;Rl 

1.31, 1.21 (chipped), 1,14 
(chipped) 

1391 

llb3;R2 

1.25 

1392 

1 lb3; R3?; CIVI LON DON DON 

1.33 

1393 

llb3/llc; Rl? 

1.09 

1394-5 

1 lb3/llc; R? 

1.23, 1.09 

1396 

12a 

1.41 

1397-8 

13; Rl 

1.33, 1.32 

1399 

13; R2 

1.30 

1400 

13; broken E; R2 

1.30 

1401-2 

14; broken E 

1.17. 1.10 

1403-14 

14; new E 

1.36. 1.34, 1.33, 1.27, 1.23. 
1.22, 1.21, 1,15, 1.12, 1.04, 
1.01 (2) 

1415 

14; new E; EDWAR-R- 

1.11 

1416-19 

15a 

1,34, 1.34 (chipped), 1.31, 
1.20 

1420-6* 

15b 

1.38, 1,37*, 1.36, 1.18, 1.17, 
1.13, 1.02 

1427-31 

15c 

1,28, 1.24 (2), 1.23, 1.18 

1432 

15c; EDVAR 

1.28 

1433* 

15dl 

1.29 

1434 

‘Florin’ coinage, type C 

1.27 

1435 

'Florin' coinage, type 1/C 

1.18 

1436-12 

’Florin’ coinage, type 1/1 

1.25, 1,23. 1.22, 1,19(2), 

1.18 (2) 

1443-64 

‘Florin’ coinage, type 2/1 

1.35,1.34, 1.31, 1.28(2). 

1 .27 , 1 ,27 (fragment of 
another coin attached). 1.25, 
1.24(3), 1.23 (2), 1.22 (2), 
1.21 (2), 1.19, 1.11 (2), 1.10, 
1.08 
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1465-7 

‘Florin' coinage, type 3/1 

1.21 (2), 1.21 ( fragment of 
another coin attached) 

1468-74 

‘Florin’ coinage, type 3/11 

1 31. 1.25, 1.24. 1.23, 1.22, 
1.22 (chipped). 0.96 

1475 

‘Florin’ coinage, type 3/111 

0.93 

1476-1506 

‘Florin’ coinage, type 4/1 

1.33. 1.32 (2). 1.30(2), 1.29. 
1.28.1.27 (2). 1.26 (2). 1.26 
(chipped). 1.24 (2), 1.23. 
1.22(2), 1.21. 1.20. 1.17. 
1.16. 1,13 (chipped), 1 .08 
(chipped), 1.05. 1.04. 1.03 
(chipped), 1,02, 1.00.0.96. 
0.91 (chipped 1 . 0.88 
(chipped) 

1507-8 

‘Florin’ coinage, type 4/1 

1.29. 1.19 

1509 

‘Florin’ coinage, type 4 

1.18 

1510* 

Pre-Treaty Series A 

1.12 

1511* 

Pre-Treaty Series C 

1.12 

Newcastle 

1512-15 

3e 

1.29, 1.23, 1.07, 1.02 

1516-17 

3e; damaged hair 

1.31, 1.14 

1518 

9bA: crown 1 ; star 

1.22 

1519-20 

9bC; crown 1 

1.33, 1.27 (chipped) 

1521-2 

9bC; crown 1 ; star 

1-37 (2) 

1523 

9bC/9c 

1.30 

1524-5 

lOx: 9bC (crown 1 )/ 1 ()ab( 1—2) 

1.37, 1.35 

1526 

lOx: 9bC (crown 1: star)/ 1 ()ab( 1 —2) 

\2l 

1527 

lOablb 

1.21 

1528 

lOablb or I0ab2 

1.29 

1529-30 

10ab2 

1 .34. 1 .23 

York (Arcliiepiscopal) 

137 

1531 

3e; damaged hair 

1532 

3e; damaged hair? 

0.98 (broken into two pieces) 

1533 

9bC; crown 1: star 

133 

1534 

I5d2: Allen, NC 2001 , dies Dd 

133 

1535-40 

‘Florin’ coinage, type 4 

1.54, 1.29, 1.27, 1.12, 1.05, 
0.90 

York (Roval) 

1541-9 

2b 

1.41 (2), 133, 1.32. 1.29. 
1.27, 1.25. 1.13. 1.05 

1550-8 

3b 

1.27. 1.24, 1.20, 1.10, 1.07. 
1.06, 1.04, 1.00,0.94 

1559 

3b; L in ANGL over D 

1.30 

1560 

3c: face 2a: h2.Sl.R2 

1.17 

1561 

3c: face 2a: h2.Sl.R3/RI 

1 .36 

1562-8 

3e 

135. 1.33. 1.29, 1.23, 1.20. 
1.14, 1.02 

1569-74 

3e: damaged hair 

1.35. 133. 1.32, 131. 130. 



1.06 

1575-6 

9bC: crown 1 

1.27. 1.24 

1577-81 

9bC: crown P.star 

1.38. 1.27. 1.15. 1.13. 1.13 
(chipped) 

1582 

9bC 

1.29 

Berwick 

1583-90 

1 

139. 1.37. 134. 1.33. 132. 
1.19. 1.12.0.98 

1591 

1; hYD 

1.14 

1592-3 

2b 

1 .14 (chipped). 0.91 
(chipped) 

1594-8 

3a2 

1.43. 1.28. 1 27. 1.21. 1.05 
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1599-1601 

3b 

1.31. 1.25, 1.05 

L 602-4 

4a 

1.28. 1.26,1.20 

1605-9 

4b 

1.33, 1.23, 1.13, 1.06. 1.04 

16)0-17 

4c 

1.49, 1.42, 1,25, 1.23, LI7, 
1.10,0.97,0,93 

1618 

5 

1,14 

1619-20 

5; EDWAR. 

1,25, 1.17 

Ireland 

Edward I pennies (Dolley classification) 35 

Dublin 


1621 

1 

1.17 

1622-5 

2 

1,35, 1.30, 1.24,0.92 

1626 

3(A) 

1,27 

1627 

3(B) 

1.45 

1628 

3(B or C) 

1.00 

1629-31 

6(b) 

1 .29, 1 .26, 1 .24 

1632-6 

6(b ore) 

1.37, 1.35. 1.28, 1,25 (2) 

Waterford 

1637^14 

2 

1.35, 1.33, 1.30 (2), 1.25. 
1.24,1.20. U6 

Scotland 

Alexander III pennies, 2nd coinage (Stewart and North classification) 39 


1645-6 

Bb; hair b; 24 points 

1.29, 1.15 

1647 

B/M; hair d; 24 points 

1.13 (chipped) 

1648 

Mbl; 24 points 

1.06 

1649-55 

Mb2; 24 points 

1.32, 1,31, 1,30, 1.29, 1.28, 
1.12, 1.08 

1656 

Mcl; 24 points 

1.31 

1657 

Mcl; 25 points 

1.05 

1658 

Mcl; points? 

0.46 (two fragments) 

1659 

Me 2; 23 points 

1.15 

1660 

Mc2; 24 points 

1.20 

1661-3 

Mc2; 25 points 

1.16. 1.07, 1.03 

1664 

Mbl/E; 24 points 

1.27 

1665-6 

Mb2/E; 24 points 

1.15, 1.13 

1667 

Mb3/E; 24 points 

1.22 

1668 

Mcl/E; 24 points 

1.20 

1669 

Mcl/E; 26 points 

1.29 

1670-1 

Mc2/E; 24 points 

1,03.0.99 

1672-3 

Me 2/E; 26 points 

1.27. 1.00 

1674 

Mc2/E; points? 

1.36 

1675 

Mc/E: points? 

1.19 

1676-7 

El; 24 points 

1.36, 1.27 

1678 

El ; 26 points 

1,36 

1679 

El or E2; 26 points 

1.01 

1680-2 

E2; 20 points 

1.29, 1.21. 1.14 

1683 

E2; 21 points 

1,21 

1684 

E2; 22 points 

1.10 

1685 

E2; 23 points 

1.35 

1686-8 

E2; 24 points 

1.41, 1.28, 1.18 

1689 

E2; 26 points 

1.28 

1690-1 

E2/D: 24 points 

1.38, 1.29 

1692 

D2; 26 points 

1.28 


• 8 M. Dolley and W. Seaby. Ulster Museum. Belfast. Part I. Anglo-Irish Coins: John— Edward III . SCBI 10 (London and Belfast. 
1968), 

39 B.H.LH. Stewart and J .5. North. ‘Classification of the single-cross sterlings of Alexander HI’, BNJ 60 (1990). 37-64. 
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John Balliol sterling, first (rough) issue 
? Berwick 


1693 

Four mullets of six points 

1 .43 (fragment of another 
coin attached) 

Aquitaine 

Edward III sterlings, Elias 56 4<l 


1694 

No extra abbreviation marks 

1.35 

1695 

Annulet after REX; saltire after ANGL 

1.18 

1696 

Saltire slops on obv.: double annulet on rev. 

1.40 

1697 

Saltire after EDWARD: annulet after ANGL; double 



annulet on rev. 

1.31 

Continental 

Sterlings (Mayhew classification) 41 


1698 

Gui of Dampierre: Namur; M 12: unbarred As 

1.27 

1699 

Gui of Dampiene; M 13 

1.27 

17(H) 

John of Avesnes; Valenciennes; M 28 

1.21 

1701 

John of Avesnes; Valenciennes; M 30 

1 .41 

1702 

John of Avesnes: Mons; M 34 

1.11 

1703 

John of Avesnes: Mons; M 36; dotted Y on obv. 

1.18 

1704 

John of Brabant: M 45 

0.88 

1705* 

John of Brabant: crowned type with trifoliate crown; 



obv. legend as M 43; rev. as M 43,49-50 

0.86 

1706 

Canibrai, sede vacant? of 1296; M 94: unbarred As; 



eagle in 1 st quarter of rev. 

1.28 

1707 

Adolf VII of Berg; M 114 

1.02 

1708* 

Renaud of Gelderland; Arnhem: obv. as M 179; 



rev. asM 180, 182-186 

1.24 

1709 

Robert of Bethune; Alost; M 211 

1.26 

1710 

Robert of Bethune: Alost; M 211; 2nd E on obv, round 

1.16 

1711 

Robert of Bethune: Alost; M 213; 2nd E on obv. round 

1.32 

1712 

Robert of Bethune; Alost; M 219 

1.16 

1713 

Robert of Bethune: Alost; M 219 var.; FLANDRI 

1.24 

1714 

Valeran of Ligny; Serain: M 220; N for M; 



round E on obv.; square Es on rev 

1.16 

1715-16 

Valeran of Ligny; Serain: M 221 

1.17.1.16 

1717 

Valeran of Ligny; Serain; M 224 

1.24 

1718 

Valeran of Ligny: Serain: M 225 var.: L1NI: 



Lombardic Ns on obv. 

1.18 

1719 

Valeran of Lignv; Serain: M 226d 

1.35 

1720* 

Valeran of Ligny: Serain; +GDI |S:DEL1NNY; 

1st N reversed: 2nd N Lombardic; 



double quatrefoi! stops: rev. as M 23 1 

1.19 

1721-2 

Gaucher of Chatillon; Yves; M 237 

1 .43, 0.99 

1723 

Gaucher of Chatillon; Yves: M 238 

1.37 

1724-8 

Gaucher of Chatillon: Yves: M 239 

1.29. 1.26. 1.22. 1.16.0.99 

1729 

Gaucher of Chatillon; Yves: M 244: open G: trifoliate crown 

1.28 

1730 

Gaucher of Chatillon: Yves: M 245 

1.25 

1731-2 

Gaucher of Chatillon; Neufchateau: M 248 

1 .22. 1 .07 

1733 

John the Blind; Luxemburg: M 257 

1 .22 

1734 

John the Blind; Luxemburg: M 260 

1.28 

1 735—45 

John the Blind; Luxemburg. M 265; LVCENBGENSIS 

1.24. 1.21. 1.18 (2), 1.17. 

1. 10. 1.07 (3). 0.99. 0.95 

1746-51 

John the Blind; Luxemburg: M 265: LOCENBGENSIS 

1.29. 1.27. 1 .20 (fragment of 
another coin attached), 1.18. 
1.15. 1.08 

1752 

John the Blind; Luxemburg: M 268 var.; 



+EDIWANNES-REX-B-; 2nd N Lombardic 

1.17 


40 H.R. Duncan Elias. The Allglo-Gallic Cain'; (Lc.\ monnaies- an/tlo-fraHfaisesf (Paris ami London. I ‘>X4 ► 

41 Mayhew. as in n. 35. 
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1753 

John the Blind; Luxemburg; M 269 var.; LOSSENBORGES 

1.22 

1754 

John the Blind; Luxemburg; M 271 

0.83 (fragment of another 
coin attached) 

1755 

John the Blind; Luxemburg; M 274 

0.78 

1756 

John ihe Blind; Meraude; M 276 

1.11 (fragment of another 
coin attached) 

1757 

John the Blind; Meraude; M 276 var.; no stop after S on obv. 

1.11 

1758-9 

John the Blind; Meraude; M 277 

1 .23. 1 .07 (fragment of 
another coin attached) 

1760-3 

John the Blind; Damvillers; M 284 

1 .28, 1.11, 1 .01 (fragments 
of another coin attached), 
0.86 (fragments of another 
coin attached) 

1764 

John the Blind; Damvillers; M 284 var.; 



FEIWANESDNSREX'B-; 1st N Lombard ic; 2nd N reversed 

1.06 

1765 

Ferry of Lorraine; M 305 

1.09 

1766 

Thomas of Bourlemont; M 320 var.: colon after ThOMAS 

1.07 

1767-8 

Edward of Bar; Saint-Mihiel; M 327 

1 .24 (fragments of another 
coin attached), 1 .20 

1769 

Louis of Bavaria; Aachen; M 336 

1.31 

1770* 

Hartrad of Schonecken; [ ]ARTRADEDSCON[ ]; 



reversed N; rev. as M 348 

1.07 

1771 

William of Namur; Namur; M 361 

1 .0 1 (fragments of another 
coin attached) 

1772 

William of Namur; Meraude; M 366; reversed N on obv. 

0.72 (chipped) 

Sterling imitations of Edwardian type 


1773 

Gaucher of ChStillon; Yves; M 240; CANTOR rev. 

1.22 

1774 

Gaucher of ChStillon; Yves; M 241; CANTOR rev. 

1.17 

1775-6 

Gaucher of ChStillon; Yves; M 241; LONDON rev. 

1.22,1.09 

1777 

Gaucher of ChStillon; Yves; M 24 1 ; Cl VI / TAS 1 LON / DNO 

0.90 

1778-9 

Gaucher of ChStillon; Yves; M 242; LONDON rev. 

1.21, 1.01 

1780-1 

Gaucher of ChStillon; Yves; M 243; CANTOR rev. 

1.26,1.17 

1782-90 

Gaucher of ChStillon; Yves; M 243; LONDON rev. 

1.22,1.21.1.20,1.19,1.14 
1.09, 1.08, 1.07, 1.03 

1791 

EDWRE; M 374a-h; LONDON rev. 

1,22 

1792 

EDWRE; M 374i-m; LONDON rev. 

0.91 

1793-99 

EDWR; M 375; LONDON rev. 

1.28, 1.10, LOO (2). 

0.99 (chipped), 0.83, 0.82 

1800 

EDWREX; M 376 var.; LONDON rev. 

1.04 

1801-3 

EDWARRA; M 377; CANTOR rev. 

1.30,1.23 (2) 

1804-5 

EDWARRA; M 377; DVREME rev. 

1 .28, 1.25 (fragment of 



another coin attached) 

1806-17 

EDWARRA; M 377; LONDON rev. 

1.34, 1.07 

1808 

+E[ ]RANGL’DN[ ]B; 

0.86 (fragments of another 


CIV[ ]/ TAS /LON /DON 

coin attached) 

1809 

4-EDWARANGL[ ]NShY[ ]; trifoliate crown; 

1 .0 1 (fragments of another 


CIVI / TAS / LON / DON 

coin attached) 

1810 

+EDWAR[ JDNShYB; bifoliate crown; 

CIVI / TAS / CAN / TOR 

1.03 

1811 

4-EDWARANGLNShYB (reversed Ns); bifoliate crown; 

CIVI / TAS / CAN / TOR 

0.95 

1812 

+EDWARANGLDNShYB; bifoliate crown?; 

CIVI /TAS /LON /DON 

1.07 

1813 

+EDWARRANGL’DNShYB; trifoliate crown; 

CIVI / TAS / LON / DON 

1.34 

1814 

Irish type; EDW-R / ANGL’D / NShYB 
(2nd N reversed); CIVI / TAS / DVBL / INIE 
(bar between N and 1) 

1.28 
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NOTES ON SIMON’S PATTERN (PETITION) CROWN OF CHARLES II 


MARVIN LESSEN 

Exciting numismatic times followed the return of Charles II in 1660. Even before the initial 
hammered coinage was underway, steps were being taken to introduce a modem, machine- struck 
coinage — Blondeau was to be recalled from France and the Roettiers brothers and their smith 
would be hired from Flanders to supplement the existing Mint staff. One minor by-product of all 
this activity was Simon’s Petition crown, which is the subject of this paper, (This pattern coin 
takes its popular name from its normal, but not universally occurring, two-line edge inscription 
spelling out his petition or plea to the king for more prestigious and lucrative employment than he 
currently had.) Although this coin has been discussed many times before, it seems worthwhile to 
return to it once again, because it is now possible to further illuminate events during the period 
1662-3, as they relate to the coin. 

One purpose of this paper is to draw together the various manuscript and printed sources (Mint 
Record Books, Edward Nicholas’s Privy Council Minutes, Calendars of State Papers, and 
Thomas Simon’s warrants). Apart from two of Simon’s drawings, and one posthumous note, no 
other contemporary records have been found which throw light on this particular crown. 


Previous Discussions 

John Evelyn was the first to mention, and illustrate, the coin and the Petition edge, 1 but far more 
significant was George Vertue’s publication fifty-six years later, 2 which was based on the coin that 
had belonged to the Earl of Oxford. 3 Vertue also published what is probably the first description of 
the Reddite edge. Modern accounts of the coin, and the connections between Thomas Simon and 
John Roettiers (Jan Roetjiers, Jean Roettiers), begin with Farquhar, 4 and continue with Stride in 


Acknowledgements: I would like to thunk the following for their assistance - Graham Dyer Tor permission to use his notes; the Royal 
Mini for photographs of their dies and for permission to publish them: Professor Peter Gaspar for recent discussions about his studies 
at the Royal Mint, for details of revisions to his published work, and for permission to publish extracts from bis notes; W.H. Kcllihcr. 
formerly of the British Library, for finding their Simon warrant and many other items; the British Library for the photographs of 
documents in their care and for permission to publish them; Dr Barrie Cook at the British Museum for details of their live coins; Harry 
Manvillc for his lists of Simon and Roettiers crowns; Nicholas Holmes at the National Museums of Scotland for helpful discussions 
and assistance; the Trustees of the National Museums of Scotland for photographs of their coin and for permission to publish it; Dr 
Kevin Clancy of the Royal Mint for information on their holdings; The National Archives/Public Record Office for photocopies of 
Mint records; The Bodleian Library for a microfilm copy of the Nicholas Minute Book. Finally, (his paper is dedicated to £.D. Ainspan 
who never had the chance to proof this one. 

’ 1. Evelyn. Numismata. A Discourse of Medals . . . (1697). p. 239. Evelyn stresses the artistic merit of the coin, but says little 
more. It is not mentioned in his diary. Although cognoscenti of the lime must have been familiar with the coin, this is the first notice of 
it in prim. 

1 George Venue, Medals. Coins. Great Seals. . . . of Thomas Simon (first edition. 1753). Plate 35 and pp. 55-6. The second edition 
(Vertue 1780) was edited by Richard Gough, who had access to the ‘Simon Archive' and other materials by way of Sianesby Alchonie, 
and he put much of it into print. The ‘Simon Archive’, held by the Raymond- Barker family (descendants of Simon), was originally 
published in Vertue (1780) and later in D.F. Allen, ‘Warrants and sketches ofThomas Simon’. BNJ 23 (1941). 439-48. Earlier Allen 
had published the sketchbook portion in D. Allen. ‘Thomas Simon's sketch-book' . Walpole Society 27 (1939), 13-53. Around 1973 
Allen and T. Raymond- Barker arranged for the Paul Mellon Centre to photograph the archive, including each page of the sketch-book, 
and the Centre retained this photographic file, a few sets of prints being made. The original archive was dispersed in a sate entitled 
Important English Drawings and Watercolours , at Christie's. 14 July 1987. lots 16-29. each lot being illustrated, transcribed, and fully 
described. 

} Oxford's collection was sold at auction by Christopher Cock, 18-20 and 22-24 Match 1742. The Petition crown was lot 138. The 
Oxford coin is now in the National Museums of Scotland and is illustrated here as Plate 7,9. 

J H. Farquhar. ‘Thomas Simon, one of our chief gravers’. NC* 12 (1932), 274-310. This excellent paper was made more valuable 
by her publication of pertinent entries from the Nicholas Minute Book. Transcriptions were made for her by F. William Cock. MD. a 
correspondent of Farquhar ‘s from 1920-33. in whose possession the manuscript then was. Helen Farquhar \ letters to him are 
preserved in the British Library as BL Add MS 59792 (part). Nicholas is Edward Nicholas. Secretary of Slate under Charles I and 
Charles II, until Henry Bcnnet took over the position in 1662. The Minute Book is actually labeled 'N.VI! Warrants X Grants The 
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1957 5 and 1961 , 6 Linecar and Stone, 7 and Linecar. 8 The Farquhar and Stride papers are accurate 
and thorough, although Stride’s suffer from a lack of references. Linecar and Stone is valuable for 
detailing and illustrating the patterns of John Roettiers as well as the Simon crowns and their 
edges; the descriptions remain useful, although some details are no longer correct. Linecar’s final 
article was based on a series of lectures he gave at the time, which were intended to float ideas and 
encourage broader discussion. It remains useful, although again several ideas it puts forward can 
no longer be sustained. Finally, Nathanson has produced a more recent summary in his book/ 7 


Preliminaries 

It is assumed, although not certain, that the only Charles II crowns that Simon ever made, or made 
dies for, are the ones that we know from their edge inscriptions as the Reddite. the Render, the 
Petition, and the plain. All of these were struck from the same pair of dies and differ only in their 
edge treatment. 

Simon struck fewer than thirty full coins from this pair of dies. Although we do not have 
accurate figures, there are perhaps fifteen or so silver Petition coins, five silver and three pewter 
Reddite coins, two or three pewter Render coins, and one plain edge pewter coin. In addition there 
is one thin silver obverse trial striking, and two later restrike lead impress ions/ squeezes from the 
obverse die. All were presumably produced at the Tower Mint, unless Simon used his own 
premises. Attempted pedigrees and listings can be found in many modem sale catalogues, going 
back to Bergne in 1 854, 10 but none will be given here, nor will the different bust and edge types of 
the Roettiers crowns be considered in detail. 

The obverse legends and reverse types for the period are as follows: 

01 (obverse 1) CAROLVS [space for hair] II DEI GRATIA (the format of Simon’s Petition crown 
and his Scottish coins, and of some Roettiers coins dated 1662). 

02 (obverse 2) CAROLVS II [space for hair] DEI GRATIA {the format of some Roettiers coins 
dated 1662, and of all his 1663 production coins). 

R1 (reverse 1) two of the four shields are quartered (the format of the Roettiers coins dated 1662). 

R2 (reverse 2) no shields are quartered, thus dating after the warrant of 8 April 1663 (see below) 
(the format of the Simon Petition crown, and all the Roettiers 1663 production coins). 


First Booke /661 1662. Index at the End. vi+267 pages' , and covers the Privy Council meetings of Charles II, Autumn 1 66 1 —April 
1662. Originally sold in the Nicholas MSS sale, Sotheby, 9 June 1909, lot 437, it also appeared in an as yet unidentified subsequent 
sale as lot 5 10 and was purchased then or later by Dr Cock. It may then have been in his sale at Sotheby, 8 May 1 944, as lot 232. which 
was bought by Myers for £5.10.0. There are some annotations on early pages by Dr Cock. The Minute Book is now in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford (Special Collections and Weslem Manuscripts, Reference: MS.Eng.hist c.311. entitled ‘1661-62: Privy Council 
minutes.'). Farquhar 's quotations are accurate, but have been modified here to match the originals in some minor ways. The entire 
manuscript has recently been examined and there are no further related entries. Farquhar noted that most of the items are also 
calendared (from other sources) in CSPD (1661—2). from Entry Book V (now SF 44/ . .. ). When the Mint Record Books, the Nicholas 
Minute Book, and the Calendars of Stare Papers happen to record the same event (often in identical fashion, because Nicholas is the 
common thread), then that is the order of priority they are accorded in this paper. A few years earlier, while Farquhar was 
corresponding with Dr Cock, the fictional detective Max Carrados successfully solved the theft of a Petition crown from a London 
auction house, in Emcst Bramah, ‘The Mystery of the Vanished Petition Crown', Max Carrados Mysteries ( 1 927). 

J H.G. Stride. 'The Royal Mint. Chapter XIL, SCMB No.471. August 1957. 332-8. Stride presumably used records then at the 
Mini, but which were later (1969) transferred to The National Archives/Public Record Office, although he did not specify his sources. 
Some details obviously came from the Mint Record Book Mint 1/4. These are transcribed in Appendix I of this paper. However, 
information for January and February 1662 relating to the ‘competition’ or ‘contest’, and certain oilier events, do not appear in this 
source, or in Mint Hi. The original source for this information has not yet been identified by the writer. 

" H.G. Stride, ’Some facts regarding the petition crown of Thomas Simon’, SCMB no. 516, May 1961, 184-5. 

7 Howard WA. Linecar and Alex G. Stone, English Proof and Pattern Crown-Size Pieces 1658-/960 (1968), pp.6-13. The book 
contains full size illustrations of the British Museum’s Petition and Reddite edges taken from plaster casts. 

t Howard W.A. Linecar. ’Some aspects of Thomas Simon and his work’, NCirc no. LXXXI.ll. November 1973. 430-3. and 
no. LXXX1.I2, December 1973, 475-6. He relied on J. Craig, The Mint (1953). although he was properly dubious of various dates 
given there. Like Stride, Craig very rarely provided references, and in his bibliography he often simply used the term ‘Mint records’ 
without further elaboration. 

9 A J. Nathanson. Thomas Simon. his life and work 16/8-1665 (1975). pp. 38-41. Nathanson gives a Tull size illustration of the 
Petition edge from a plaster cast, but a better, enlarged version can be found in E. Besly. Coins and Medals of the English Civil War 
(1990). p. 104. 

10 NC 1 14 (1854), 133-4, from which all subsequent lists derive. 
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Chronology 

The old style calendar was in use at this period, with the New Year beginning on 25 March. This 
meant that the year 1662 ran from 25 March 1662 through 24 March 1663, so dates on coins and 
documents need to be interpreted with care. The standard way to indicate the period from 
1 January through 24 March is to use the form 1662/3, denoting both old style/new style (os/ns) 
dates, which avoids any ambiguity. It is also important to bear in mind that the dates that we see 
on official warrants and orders are those that the documents were prepared; their subjects were 
normally discussed and decided upon earlier, and implementation could often have been 
underway before the document was written. 

The documented events within the years 1662 and 1663 are as follows (coinage by the press is 
first considered in an order of 17 May 1661): 

10 January 1661 12. Evelyn was present when Samuel Cooper was drawing the king for the new 
coinage (see discussion of the portrait below). 

24 January 166112. There is reference to an order for the machine coinage, and what looks like 
the first notice of the Roettiers and their tools. 11 

31 January 1661/2. An order to Thomas Simon to make tools for ‘presse or Screw’. 12 
3 February 1661/2. The previous warrant to Simon is repeated, implying some pressure. 13 

7 February 1661/2. The first item seen to relate to the crown. This is a full order to Simon and the 
Roettiers brothers to make a crown pattern 'triall peece it states that both had already submitted 
obverse and reverse drawings. 14 

8 April 1662. Simon’s 28 February project for the production of machine-made gold twenty 
shillings coins was terminated as a failure. 15 


! 1 SP 29/49.86. ‘At the Court at Whitehall the 24' k of January 1661 . By his Ma“* <£ the Lords of his most hon Hr Privy CouiKell. It 
was Orderd, That the right Hot i Mc Af Secretary Nicholas be <£ is hereby desired to prepare a Warrant for his Ma"' s Royal I Signature, 
authorising the Officers & others in his Mo'"' Mynt to Coyne the Money by the aw of the Presse & Screw. And that flee likewise 
prepare another Warrant for his Ma l,es Royaii Signature. Impowering John Roettiers A Joseph Roettiers Gravers of his Med 1 * 1 Mynt to 
prepare Counter punshons. Matrices <£ Dyes for Coyninge of Money, by way of the Presse & Screw - according to such draught as his 
Ma w shall direct. Edw. Walker’ (signed). The right side of the document is difficult to read. It is not clear from the photocopy supplied 
to the writer whether Counter punshons really is written as a single phrase, without a comma between the words but with one 
following punshons, as transcribed in the Calendar, but this seems to be correct, aird lire p in punshons is definitely lower case. Thus we 
have here a very early mention of counter- puncheons. lit contrast the edited summary' (CSPD (1661-2), 253) reads, ‘Order in Council 
for warrants authorizing the officers of tire Mint to coin by press and screw; and for John and Joseph Roettiers. gravers of the Mint, to 
prepare counters, puncheons, matrices. &c .. for coining by that mode 

Nicholas Minute Book. p. 145: also transcribed in Farquhar. as in n. 4. at p. 308: ‘AT Symons to make Stamps for s' new Coyne! 
To Thomas Symons Our graver of Our Mint ! [both marginal annotations by Nicholas] Our will <$ pleasure is and tVcc doc hereby 
authorise & Command you that laying aside all other Our services you forthuA p~pare and make ready the original I <5 Master 
punchions Matrices Stumps A Dyes for the Coyning of Our Gold cfc Silver Moneys by way of / presse or Strew according to such 
draughts as Wee shall hereafter more particularly direct <5 appoynt. And for soe doing this shalbee ytf Warrant Dated the last of 
January 1661 P . Farquhar ‘s article omitted the phrase about the press, screw and draughts. SP 44/48. p. 3 is identical (except in 
spelling, capitalization and punctuation), but tire date is given there in a later marginal annotation as ‘62 Jan 3 1 d{ ... T . SP 44/5. p. 
148, also has identical wording except that it ends ‘ ...dated the last of Jan: 1661/ To Tho: Symons our graver of of mint/' This is 
summarized in CSPD (1661 -2), 260. 

■' Nicholas Minute Book. p. 1 45: also transcribed in Farquhar. as in n. 4, at p.308: ‘The like Warrant to Thomas Symons to make 
Stamps for the new Coyne dated the 3“* of ffebruary 1661 J' CSPD ( 1 66 1-2). 264. taken from SP 44/5 . p . 1 48 . is identical. 

14 Nicholas Minute Book, p. 152: also transcribed in Farquhar. as in n. 4. at p. 308: 'M 7 Symons to make a triall peece of 5 Shillings 
[margin annotation by Nicholas! Whereas Wee have given order to Tho.Simon one of Our Cheife Gravers & also to John & Joseph 
Roettiers Gravers to make the Stamps for Our monevs bv way of the presse Our will & pleasure is that they severally first make a triad 
peece of 5 shillings in Silver according to each others draughts of heads A comes shewed unto Us with alt convenient speed that may 
bee <£ that noe persons be suffered to disturb or oversee their worke uni ill y* same shalbee perfected & presented to Us for Our Judy" 1 
therein whereof the said parties are to take notice A to per forme Our Commands herein accordingly And for soe doing & c Dated the 
T h of ffebruary 1661 J' On the same page, but on the following day. Nicholas records that Simon was to be put into Briot’s house. SP 
44/5, p.154, is identical, but is addressed ‘To our Trusty and Well beloved Sf IF" Parkelmrst Si Ralph Freeman and the rest of of 
officers of our Mynt in o' Tower of London' . and is summarized in CSPD (166 1-2). 268. 

'' The 28 February warrant to make the twenty shillings pieces and the cancellation warrant of 8 April are found in Mint 1/4. 
pp. 25-27 (both are transcribed in Appendix I to this paper): also found in Nicholas Minute Book. pp. 178-9 and 230. and transcribed 
in Farquhar, as in n.4, at pp. 308-10. The earlier warrant is also found in SP 44/5. pp. 185-6: the later one on p, 244. Both arc 
summarized in CSPD (1661-2). 290 and 334. Existing presses would have been used, not new Blondeau engines: the dies did not hold 
up to even moderate use. hence the cancellation. See M. Lessen. ‘Simon's mill gold coins and medals of Charles II, 1660-1662'. 
BNJ 65 (1995). 151-68. Note that the gold coins were mostly made in March 1661/2. but arc dated 1662. 
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13 or IS April 1662. An extensive Mint report by Freeman and Slingesby regarding proposed 
machinery costs, prices and fees, as well as Blondeau’s edge markings, ends with the lack of 
agreement between Simon and Roettiers, ‘But by reason of a contest in the Art betwixt them, wee 
doe at present find it a very difficult thing to bring them into any agreement ,’ 16 

29 April 1662. Pasted onto a warrant of this date for the Queen’s seal is a drawing by Simon of 
what became the Petition Crown obverse, but it cannot be assumed to be of the same date as the 
warrant. See further discussion below. 

17 May 1662. By this time the Roettiers designs must have been approved, for full specifications 
of denominations and designs were now warranted, 17 although Roettiers is not named until two 
days later. We do not have those designs on paper, but we know that he turned in a pattern on 
19 May 1662, and that it was approved. (Presumably either Simon failed to produce a pattern, 
which is likely, or Roettiers’s work was simply preferred), Challis is probably correct in 
suggesting that Simon lost out because of the inferior metallurgy of his dies, which made them 
unsuitable for production work by the press. 18 

19 May 1662. An order mentioning John Roettiers’s pattern, and for him to prepare all the tools 
for the mill and press coinage; this is also the date when he became a chief engraver, a position 
Simon already held. 19 

14 November 1662. A warrant to Thomas Simon, on which are his drawings for the Scottish mill 
coins in the style of Ol/Rl (see below). 20 

5 February 1662/3. A further warrant specifying the coins and designs * according to the draughts 
lately made for Our new Silver moneys by John Roettiers one of Our Cheife Gravers’ . It permits 
the reverse to contain either the star of the garter (found on the Roettiers coins) or the order of the 
garter (found on Simon’s crown) 21 

6 February 166213. Stride claims that the new coinage commences at this date: this is possibly a 
misinterpretation of the evidence. 22 


16 Transcribed in full in Lessen, as in n. 15. at pp. 166-7, from BL Add MS 34358, folios 15-16, with a date of 13 April. The 
identical text is also found in Mint I/I . pp. 142-6, with a date of 18 April 1662. 

17 Mint 1/4. p. 31 (transcribed in Appendix I to this paper); Stride, as in n. 6, at p, 185. SP 44/7. pp. 60-). is identical, and is 
summarized in CSPD (1661-2). 375. On that same day, Blondeau was given a pension and house (transcribed from SP 44/7, pp. 61-2. 
in Appendix I to this paper). 

'* CJE. Challis (ed.). A New History of the Royal Mint (1992), pp. 349-50, Challis also determined that the Roettiers were 
accompanied by their own smith. Peter Johnson (or Jansen). John Roettiers was certainly as gifted a craftsman as Simon, but he was 
not as good an artist, and he was probably quite experienced in striking coins by machine. If the Roettiers only came in January to 
assist in the new coinage, it is surprising that a contest was decided upon in the following month. There may already have been the 
intention to replace Simon, which was strengthened by his failure in April. The formal papers that survive present only a part of l he 
picture; there is no way to know what Simon may have discussed with Mint officials in early 1662, but it surely seems that there was 
displeasure with his 1661 performance. 

17 SP 44/7, pp. 67-8: ‘to p~pare punchioits for coyning (marginal annotation] Our wilt <4 pleasure is <6 Wee doe hereby require i4 
authorise you laying aside all other Our Services <4 Occasions whatsoever forthwith to p~parc all the Masterpunchons Letters <4 
charges for Our Silver Coy ns by way of the Mill <4 presse according to the punchons Letters <4 charges for the S’ peece of Silver 
skewed unto Us this day as also to prepare all the punchons letters & charges for the gold Coynes according to the droughts shewed 
unto Us by Our trusty Sevnf Henry Slingsby Estf & approved on by Us w"‘ all possible speed <4 to make dyes with them for coyning in 
the New way according to such direcc~ons as you shall front time to time receave from S' Ralph ffreeman Km Our M r Worker or the 
said Henry Slingsby his deputy And this shalbe yo f sufficient Warn 1 dated the I9 11 of May ! 6621 To Our Trusty & wel beloved John 
Roettiers One of Our Cheife Engravers IP . Summarized in CSPD (1661— 2), 378. For die appointment of Roettiers as chief engraver see 
SP 44/7 , pp. 69-70; ' Jo Roller to bee Graver of the Mint / ’ [marginal annotation] ’ Our will & pleasure is that you p‘ c pare a Bill for Our 
Royatl Signature to passe Our great Seale contyning a Grant unto John Roettiers Graver of the Office or place of One of Our Cheife 
Gravers of Our Mint To have hold & enioy the said office a place of Graver together w tl ‘ the free of 5(7 p annum to be paid out of the 
proffts of Our Mini unto him or his assignee by even porc~ons from the ffeast of Our Lady the Virgin 5* Mary last past <4 a convenient 
dwelling house in Our Mint in Our Tower of London &. alt other rights proffits <4 priviledges to the said place belonging for by <4 
during the term of his natural I life <4 in as ample <4 beneficial manner as Tho Simon Onr Cheife Graver or other Graver of Our Said 
Mint have formerly had <4 enjoyed And for soe doing &c Dated the 19‘ 1 ' of May 1662 To Our Attorney or Sollicitor G~rall/‘. 

!(l Preserved at the National Museums of Scotland, Edinburgh, see n. 33 below. 

21 Mint H4. pp. 42-3 (transcribed in Appendix I to this paper); Stride, as in n. 6. at p. 185. SP 44/9, pp. 259-61 , gives the same text 
as Mint /Aland is summarized in CSPD ( 1663-4), 41 . 

72 Stride, as in n. 5, at p. 337. The previous day’s record in Mint H4 does not say this. The sentence in Linecar. as in n. 8, comes 
from Craig, as in n. 8. at p. 158: ‘The installations were sufficiently advanced to be brought into partial use on 6 February 1662’. It 
rightly bothered Linecar, who was unfamiliar with the 1662 gold coinage, to which Craig was actually referring (a coinage which we 
believe was struck from existing presses and had nothing to do with the new Blondeau machines). Perhaps Stride used the same 
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9 March 1662/3. Pepys was shown the new gold and silver coins, 23 so the dies had clearly been 
made, and some coins were coming from the machinery, but at an unknown rate. What gold coins 
are meant? 24 (At this date two weeks still remained before the end of the year 1662 in the old 
style.) 

8 April 1663. The most elaborate of the written warrants for the coinage, detailing the designs, 
inscriptions and weights. John Roettiers and his draughts (i.e. drawings) are mentioned again, and 
the new shield design (reverse R2, with no quartering) is prescribed. 25 


The Portrait 

The machine-struck coins produced by Simon and Roettiers would have been based on new (?) 
portraits by Cooper, most likely those chalk drawings shown in Gibson and Foskett, or copies of 
them. 26 Evelyn’s diary seems to confirm this: 10 January 1662. Being call'd into his Majesties 
Closet, when Mr. Cooper ( the rare limner) was crayoning of his face & head, to make the stamps 
by, for the new mill’d mony, nowe contriving, I had the honour to hold the Candle whilst it was 
doing; choosing to do this at night & by candle light, for the better finding out the shadows; 
during which his Majestie was pleasd to discourse with me about sever all things relating to 
Painting & Graving &-? 1 There may be problems with this entry, however. 

Katherine Gibson disputes the date, arguing that ‘the existing diary was written up from the 
year 1684 onward from earlier notes and it is my contention that the occurrence could have taken 
place as much as eighteen months earlier: a date such as 10 June 1660 may have been misread. 
The coins and medals, which so closely imitate Cooper’s drawings, prove that the drawings 
belong to the year 1660, and Aubrey and Richardson substantiate the early sitting.’ 28 She contends 
that the Cooper portrait was a preparatory study for Simon’s initial coinage, produced as a matter 
of urgency in 1660, and describes Cooper’s standard procedure, which was to keep the original 
drawings from which he could make future copies. She also goes into the history of the drawings, 
discussing which of the two drawings Simon would have had (the worked-up copy, not the Ad 


original source or relied on Craig, bin erroneously changed the date to 1663. The writer has been unable to identify any original source 
which gives this date in either 1 662 or 1663, although the latter does fit if Pepys saw coins in March of dial year. The dale appears 
again in reference to a pyx trial: H. Symonds, ‘The pyx trials of the Commonwealth. Charles II and James II,' NC* 15(1915), 346-7, 
lists the trial covering the period 6 February 1662 to 4 July 1664, which consisted of silver coins only, from crowns down to pennies. 
He states 'The presence of the silver piece of 5s. shows that some milled coins were tested for the first time on 4 July. 1664.’ He also 
points out that this (rial period overlapped with the previous one, which covered 20 July 1660 to 9 July 1663. The coins tested then 
included gold and silver, the latter, ranging from halfcrowns to halfpennies, thus being hammered coins only. 

23 R. Latham and W. Matthews, The Diary of Samuel Pepys (1 97 1), vol. 4,p.70. for 9 March 1663 (i.e. 1662/3): ‘There dined with 
us today Mr. Slingsby of the Mint, who showed as all the new pieces, both gold and silver (examples of them ail), that are made for the 
King by Blondeaus way. and compared them with those made for Oliver — the pictures of the latter made by Symons, and of the King by 
one Rotyr. et German. / think, that dined with its also, tie ex tolls these of Roytrs above the others; and endeed. i think they are the 
better, because the sweeter of the two; but upon my word, those of the Protectors are more like in my mind then the King's - but both 
very well wonh seeing. The Crownes of Cromwell's are now sold it seems for 25$ atul 30s. a-piece.' litis is the only mention of Simon 
in the diaries, and should pre-date the Petition crown. This incident is sometimes confused with Pepys’s entry about the new hammered 
Coins two years earlier: Latham and Matthews, vol.2. pp, 38-9. for 19 February 1661 (1660/1): 'Mfe stayed walking in the gallery, 
where we met with Mr. Slingsby. that was formerly a great friend of Monsieur Blondeau’s - who showed me the stamps of the Kings 
new coync; which is str ange to see how good they are in the stamp and had in the mony, for lack of skill to make them. But he says 
8londeati will shortly come over and then ire shall have it better, and the best in the world.’ Blondeau returned at the end of 1661, but 
this shows that his return was anticipated many months earlier. 

24 Pepys, and presumably other visitors, were probably shown some gold specimens, undoubtedly large pattern pieces. The only 
gold currency issue with the date 1663 was the rare twenty shillings, with or without elephant, later to be known as guineas, but these 
may not have been struck this early. The other gold coins were the large, overweight (by one-and-a-half limes) patterns for 100 
shillings (five pounds) pieces, dated 1 662, properly 'without a Scarfe about his Neck’ . with both plain and Dccus edges, and Ol/R I ; 
and some similarly overweight normal 1663 Decus edge draped bust crowns. struck in gold as presentation pieces, and with 01/R2. 

25 Mint 1/4. pp. 49-51 (see Appendix 1 to this paper for a transcription). See also SP 29/71 . 40. which is summarized in CSPD 
(1663-4). 103. and is a similar, but less detailed version of Mint 1 14. See also Stride, as in n. 6. at p. 185. 

26 Extensive artistic discussion of the portraits, and of their coin and medal relations, will be found in (Lady) Katherine Gibson. 
‘Samuel Cooper’s profiles of King Charles II and Thomas Simon’s coins and medals' . Master Drawings . vol. 20.no. 3 (1992). 314-19 
Some of her points derive from Winslow Rhode, ’England's greatest medallists Abraham and Thomas Simon’. Connoisseur. voLcx.. 
1 942. 34-8. A more readily available discussion of the portraits may be found tn D. Foskett. Samuel Cooper and his contemporaries 
(National Portrait Gallery. London. 1974). pp. 72-3. for two drawings: and D. Foskett. Samuel Cooper 1009-1672 ( 1974). plate 60 at 
p. 88, for one of the drawings. 

27 E.S . de Beer. 7 he Diary of John Evelyn ( ) 955). vol. ii i , pp. 309- 1 1 , 

M Gibson, as in it. 26. at pp. 315-6. 
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Vivum original) and what Roettiers would have had (neither of these two, but a further copy). In 
Gibson’s opinion there was insufficient time between the January and February 1661/2 warrants 
for Cooper to have made his original drawing at the date Evelyn recorded. 

Gibson’s arguments are convincing, but she is sometimes not altogether accurate over the dates 
of the coins and medals. For example, the Restoration medals dated 1660 have been shown to 
have been issued a year or two later, as commemoratives ? 9 Gibson also made a number of other 
errors. For example, the hammered gold coin she illustrates is not a pattern, nor do the left- facing 
busts used for the hammered coins look much like Cooper’s right-facing drawings. In 1660 there 
could (or indeed should) have been drawings, probably by Cooper, that Simon used as the basis 
for his sketches for the hammered coins in the warrant of August and for the coins themselves, but 
these are not the ones. It is likely that in 1662 the proposed new (machine-struck) coinage would 
have required new and more up-to-date Cooper drawings, as Evelyn’s diary entry states, even 
though Gibson does not feel this to be so. Linecar 30 simply refers to Craig’s statement ‘Samuel 
Cooper commissioned to crayon the King’s portrait for the new coinage’, for 1662, but Craig may 
simply have used Evelyn, and not seen any Mint document. Stride had no hesitation in quoting 
Evelyn and accepting the date 1662. 31 

The writer accepts the January 1661/2 date for the portrait, but must admit that the profile on 
the Coronation medal, certainly issued in April 1661, looks the same as that on the Petition 
Crown. If the date must be changed, then 10 January 1661 , instead of 1662, would make far more 
sense and fit better with Simon’s medals. (One possible explanation might be that the diary editors 
had simply confused a new style for an old style date reference for the incident.) 


Simon’s Drawings 

02/R1. The ‘Simon Archive’ included loose cutout drawings of both sides of an English crown 
showing the date 1662 (Plate 5, l). 32 These are clearly Simon’s work, but the bust is not the 
Petition one. They may be those he submitted early in 1662, but nothing more is known about 
them. The obverse legend is type 02, but the II in the King’s title looks like an unbalanced 
afterthought. The reverse is the earlier type, Rl, with quartered shields. The shields are shaped 
more like those of the Petition reverse, but there is no central motif, whether the Garter or 
otherwise. These designs are very similar to those for the Scottish coins in a separate warrant that 
will be discussed below. 

Ol/Rl. Also included in the archive were two separate, original warrants (with drawings) for 
Scottish and English coins. 

That for the Scottish machine-struck coins, dated 14 November 1662 (Plate 5, 2) 33 shows 
coins very similar to those on the above cutouts for an English crown, although with obverse 
legends of the opposite scheme, 01 . Here at least we have an obverse associated with a year date. 
The reverse is Rl . 

By way of comparison, a warrant of 25 August 1660 to Thomas Simon for the English 
hammered coins illustrates his impression of Charles about a year and a half earlier, based on an 
unknown portrait (Plate 5, 3 ). 34 


w Lessen, as in n. 15. 

!0 Linecar, a$ in n. 8. at p. 431. 

)l Stride, as in n. 5. at p. 334. 

12 British Museum. Department of Prims and Drawings (the obverse is their Registration No. 1987-7-25-29(2) PDB434, the 
reverse is 1987-7-25-29(1) PDB435); ex Christie's. 14 July 1987. lot 23: Allen, as in n. 2, at pp. 44-5. These may have been originally 
submitted in this manner, or (more probably) were later cut from an originally larger sheet. Plate 5, 1 is taken from the Christie's 
catalogue. 

• tJ National Museums of Scotland, Edinburgh; ex Christie's, 14 July 1987. lot 26: Allen, as in n. 2. at pp. 443-4 (transcribed in this 
paper as Appendix II. no. 1). Plate 5, 2 is taken from die Christie's catalogue. Simon supplied only Ihe puncheons, but the coins 
produced by Falconer in 1664 did look like these drawings. 

M Spink auction no. 95. 25 November 1992. lot 99: ex Christie's. 14 July 1987. lot 21; Allen, as it) n. 2. at p. 440. Wrongly dated 
by Allen (and subsequently by Christie’s) to 1662. Three of the ten specified coins are illustrated. (Transcribed in this paper as 
Appendix II, no .2). Plate 5,3 is taken from Allen, 
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01/-. A Petition bust drawing does , however, exist. Pasted onto an unrelated large, illustrated 
warrant to Thomas Simon of 29 April 1662, for the seal of Queen Catherine, is a drawing on 
vellum of the Petition crown obverse. The drapery is the same, but the bust is smaller and of a 
better proportion than on the crown that was ultimately produced (and became famous for its edge 
inscription). The obverse legend is type 01. This cutout could have been added to the warrant at 
any time, so the date of the warrant is of no help. A reverse drawing would have been unnecessary, 
and none was probably ever produced, because Simon’s original cutout would have sufficed, even 
with its obsolete quartered shields. Unfortunately, the lack of an accompanying reverse makes it 
futile to try to assign a date to this sketch, although the assumption is that it is likely to belong to 
1662. On the accompanying plate (Plate 6, 4a-b) the full warrant is shown at reduced size, with 
the drawing of the crown repeated at full size. 35 


Signature 

On the crown the signature is Simon in a script matching those on the 1665 Dominion of the Seas 
medal (which incidentally has a bust similar to that on the crown), on his 1656 invoice for the 
naval medals, 36 on other invoices, and in his sketchbook. It is the formal hand that he used for his 
last name when he wanted to embellish it. Signatures in his major accounts of 1657 and 1665 are 
not in the same script, and may be copies by clerks. Such a flamboyant medal lie signature makes 
no sense on a coin, although it does on a presentation pattern. He used an S in similar script on his 
currency gold coins of 1 662. 


Simon’s Account 

Simon died around July 1665. His long account (accompt) for Charles II of c. April 1665 ends 
with item 73 (altering dies for the small value coins), but contains nothing relating to a crown. 37 
However, when payments to his widow were being assessed a few years later (1667-8), a report 
by Lord Ashley refers to three additional items, 74, 75 and 76. 38 These were on a separate, loose 
sheet supplementing Simon’s basic account. This supplement has not survived, but Ashley’s report 
has, and refers to, 

‘[item] 75 ffor two Stampes, or dyes, for the Crowne peice of Silver/ yo r Mats Warr 1 for makeing 
themJ The Receipt of the Officers of the Mint for them/' 

No other tools or date or price is mentioned, but it looks like the three additional items totalled 
£110. What this statement, along with the other Ashley documents, tells us is that Simon was 
officially ordered to make a pair of crown dies, that the Mint physically took receipt of them, and 
(as we know from other documents) that years later his wife was paid for them. What other crown 
did Simon make but the Petition crown? No Roettiers crown can be mistaken for a Simon. 

Unfortunately, we cannot put a date to item 75. Supplemental item 76 is the Dominion of the 
Seas medal (MI506/145) dated 1665. Supplemental item 74, a steel signet for Arlington, is not 
datable, but could also belong about or after April 1665, when Secretary of State Henry Bennet 
became Lord Arlington. Simon's entries can use Bennet and Arlington interchangeably, so it is not 


35 British Library Add MS 16400. Reproduced by permission of the British Library. (Transcribed in this paper as Appendix ][. 
no. 3). The crown is drawn on a piece of vellum which has been pasted down onto the paper leaf. Catherine's seal itself became item 15 
in Simon's account of 1665, and he charged £100 for it '<» Great Double Seat, for the Queens Majf iz . It is interesting that this sheet 
seems to be the only Simon drawing(s) outside the ‘Simon Archive' . References to drawings for seals being attached to orders appear 
in some Commonwealth Council proceedings in The National Archives/Public Record Office, as calendared in various volumes of the 
CSPD. but the drawings are gone, and one would guess that they were relumed to Simon to carry out the work. However, ore may 
hope that some might yet remain buried in the records. 

36 Illustrated in M. Lessen. 'The Commonwealth naval medals of 1653/4 by Stmon’. BNJ 67 (1997). 68-70. plate 14. 25. 
Appended to that paper arc some of the documents in Hie Natrona! Archives/Public Record Office mentioned here. 

37 There are three copies of the account in the British Library: Add MSS 18762; Add MSS 45190: and Add MSS 59792. which is 
the one published in the 1 780 edition of Venue, as in n. 2. 

35 BL Add MSS 1 8762, part 4. of 18 July 1668. It apjacars to be unique in referring to these three additional items. The text of this 
document can be found in Lessen, as in n. 15, at p. 165. 
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certain that item 74 post-dates Bennet’s elevation to the peerage, although it is probable. One 
might expect items 74-76 to have been made after the final entry, item 73, in the main account, 
but it is possible that Simon had forgotten some things and that his notes were later consolidated 
by his wife, Elizabeth, who was seeking payment after his death, and who may have done the 
original accounting and record keeping, too, as his bookkeeper. 

Item 75 has to be our Petition crown, and the dies have to be deemed official, with the first bill 
for payment probably submitted in or after 1665. The date of the invoice only provides a terminus 
ante quern for the production of the crown. The warrant necessary to initiate the production of the 
coin must have been the early, generic one issued to Roettiers and Simon on 7 February 1661/2, 
instructing both parties to make a trial piece, and not some separate one, which has subsequently 
been lost. 


Roettiers’s Crowns 

To judge from the standard references, 39 and from an unpublished list kindly supplied by Harry 
Manville, Roettiers 's pattern and currency coins have not always been clearly differentiated with 
respect to their obverse legend and reverse shield types. Using the O/R types defined above, it 
seems that, regardless of whether they are patterns or currency issues, the Roettiers 1662 coins are 
Ol/Rl with rose below the bust or 02/R1 without rose, while those dated 1663 and later are 
always 02/R2, which suggests that this may be the correct sequence of production. Simon’s 
crown is inconsistent, with its 01 /R2 combination. The use of R2 implies a date after 8 April 
1663, and indeed both Simon’s and Roettiers’s reverses dated 1663 properly have the expected 
new shields. 

The warrant of 8 April 1663 proves that Reverse type 2 followed type I. We also know that 
Obverse legend 2 was the one eventually chosen for use, because all currency coins from 1663 on 
{and even some coins dated 1662) used that style. However, it is not certain that Obverse 1 
definitely came first, rather than being casually interleaved by Roettiers or Simon. Knowing that 
would help to place Simon’s drawings in their correct sequence. Similarly it is not known when or 
why Roettiers used a rose on some of his obverse dies. Alan Broad was against the traditional idea 
that it represented the use of West Country silver, as it did in later years, and proposed instead that 
it could have indicated silver from one of the two major bullion sources of the time - the French 
payment for Dunkirk (November 1662 to mid-1663) or the silver derived from the melting down 
of the Commonwealth coins (after May 1662). If this is correct, then rose-marked coins cannot be 
regarded as earlier than non-rose coins. In 1981 Broad stated that the issue crowns dated 1662 
were not struck until early the following year, but he did not give any source for this statement. 40 


The Edge Inscriptions 

The three raised-letter edge inscriptions themselves cannot be associated with any dates. At some 
time long after 19 May 1662, when he had already lost his competition with the Roettiers, Simon 
conceived the petition text to accompany his overdue pattern. Designed for presentation to King 
Charles and his officials (a good reason why none with that edge are known in pewter), the 
Petition crown was intended to impress and to serve as a challenge to the Roettiers' work. The 
other legends, with the biblical Reddite and its English translation ‘Render’, were not prescribed 
in any official document, and were probably also Simon’s own choice. Illustrations of some 
Petition and Reddite edge inscriptions (taken from plaster casts) have been published in the 
literature, but the Render edge has not yet been illustrated. 

The following readings are compiled from a number of sources, but the various terminal 
symbols are not shown: 


39 For example , Linecar and Slone. a$ in n. 7 ; Standard Catalogue of British Coins, vot. t . English (published annually)’. H Linccar 
(ed.). The Milted Coinage of England 1662-1946 ( 1950); PA. Rayner. English Silver Coins since 1649 (1992). 

’ H> AJ. Broad. '1662 - Rose Below’. SCMB No.75 1 , March 1981. 60-5; A. Broad, 'Rosa sine causa?’ (pp . 38-40) and ‘Charles II 
crowns' (pp. 4t-4), boih in SCMB No. 838, March 1989. 
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THOMAS SIMON . MOST . HVMBLY . PRAYS . YOVR MAJESTY TO . COMPARE . THIS . 
HIS TRYALL . PIECE . WITH . THE . DVTCH . AND . IF . MORE TRVLY . DRAWN . & 
EMBOSS’D . MORE . GRACE: FVLLY . ORDER’D . AND . MORE . ACCVRATELY . 
ENGRAVEN . TO . RELEI VE . HIM. 

REDDITE . QWE . CESAR IS . CESARI &«■ P0ST 

(Vertue records this legend as ending POST. NVBILA. PHOEBUS, reflecting the full meaning of 
the pictured motif, ‘after the clouds comes the sunshine’ , but it actually ends with POST, unless he 
had access to an otherwise unpublished specimen.) 41 

RENDER . TO . C/ESAR . THE . THINGS . WHICH . ARE . CESAR’S . & e 

Evelyn claimed to have been the source of Roettiers’s decvs. et. tvtamen edge legend: *. . . Mr. 
Slings by, to whom I suggested the Decus & Tutamen out of a VIniet in Cardinal de Richlieu’s 
Greek Testament . . , 42 although he did not mention this in his diaries, where it could have 

supplied a useful date. The instruction to add the regnal year to the edge inscription was given in a 
warrant of 10 April 1663, so the Decus wording itself, which had been specified as early as 
5 February 1662/3, had been decided upon at least two months earlier. 43 In fact some coins by 
Roettiers have the date on the edge even before then. 


Edge Lettering and Die Striking Methods 

On the Roettiers crowns, the letter bases on the faces are bifurcated (indented, fish-tailed), the 
edge lettering having been applied by the Blondeau/Castaing parallel bar method in a separate 
operation, as might have been expected since that is why Blondeau was there. It is just possible 
that a careful examination of the various Roettiers patterns might even show some collar use since 
they were experimenting in 1662, although Professor Gaspar, who has examined the coins in the 
British Museum, says there is no evidence for the use of a collar. 

In contrast, Simon’s crown letter bases are square, implying that the edges were applied by 
band/collar and that everything was done in a single striking operation. Are there any tell-tale 
witness lines from band endings? None are obvious on the Reddite edge, unless there is one in the 
terminal sun/cloud motif, as Gaspar felt he saw in the British Museum’s pewter Render and silver 
Reddite coins in 1978. However, there is a single curved raised line at the end of the Petition text, 
which almost certainly shows it to have come from an inscribed band. 

Several theories have been proposed for how the edge marking was applied and it may be 
useful to rehearse them here, since the issue remains undecided. 

Ansel! published a sketch of what he presumed was a single thin, flexible steel petition-lettered 
fillet (band), and a large washer-shaped disk collar enclosing it. He suggested the coin was struck 
in a single operation, with the dies surrounded by the collar and band. When struck, the coin was 
knocked out of the collar and the band would spring loose. He went on to measure the Mint’s 
silver coin and found that the reverse diameter was 0.0053" greater than that of the obverse, thus 
making it easier to punch the coin out of the collar. His assertion that this collar had still been in 
existence in the living memory of some of the Mint employees is hard to accept - why would a 
heavy metal washer have been kept, or been recognized as significant, while the lettered band, a 
gem had it still been around, is not mentioned and clearly had not survived. 44 

Gaspar suggested that the edges were put onto the planchet before it was struck with the real 
dies, most likely by using a lettered band (perhaps as proposed by Ansell) and striking the 

41 Venue, as in n, 2, 

12 Evelyn, as jn n. 1 , ai p. 225. Apparently from Virgil's Aeneid. 

U Mini U4. pp. 42-3 for 5 February 1662/3. and again pp. 49-50 for 8 April 1663. specified the Decus edge legend as well as the 
obverse and reverse legends. For the addition of the regnal year to the edge legend on 10 April 1663 see Mini U4, p.S 1 (transcribed in 
Appendix 1 to this paper). SP /44/9. p. 348 gives the same text with a marginal note 'addic-on to / silver A gold Coyne At f and is 
summarized in CSPD (1663-4), 107. 

44 G.F. Ansell. The Roval Mini (1870). pp. 54-5. based on the opinions of the Deputy Master. William Henry Barton. Craig, as in 
n. 8. at p. 163, has similar suggestions about the edge marking, which may derive from Ansell. Hocking also seems to Have followed 
Ansell (WJ. Hoc king, ‘Simon’s dies in the Royal Mint Museum, with some notes on the early history of coinage by machine’ , VC* 9 
(1909), 56-1 IS.) 
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planchet with blank or preparation dies. The final striking then took place with the real dies, 
without the use of a collar. He explains away the lack of bifurcation in the lettering from 
discussions he had with Mint personnel at the time of preparing his paper and also several years 
later. In substance, his argument is that the diameter of the shouldered or necked obverse die was 
larger than that of the coins actually produced, and thus it could not have fitted within a collar that 
simultaneously added the edge lettering. 45 (Gaspar’s current thinking about the final striking has 
changed somewhat; see below.) 

In 1974 Graham Dyer supplied Gaspar with coin and die dimensions (see Plate 7, 10, and 
Appendix III), which Gaspar then used in his paper. Dyer also expressed the then-current Mint 
opinions about the edge marking, as follows: 

As you will see from the enclosed table, the measurements for which you asked have proved to 
be as significant as you expected and demonstrate, probably conclusively, that a lettered collar 
was not used with the obverse and reverse die during the striking process. The steel band idea 
therefore looks good, especially as 1 gather from my colleagues that they would expect no great 
difficulty in removing a concave blank from the band and collar. But on the other hand one or two 
people here, impressed by the quality and uniformity of the edge lettering, incline to the view that 
the edge is more likely to have been lettered after striking, with the engraver putting right by hand 
any damage caused to the coin. 

We have also given further thought to the fact that the obverse die has a neck. One possible 
explanation that has occurred to us is that the neck would have enabled the die to be used with a 
soft locating collar, thereby making it easier to centralise the lettered blank in the press. Such a 
collar, being soft and larger in diameter than the blank, would not damage the edge lettering and 
it may interest you to know that one of my colleagues remembers striking some Maria Theresa 
Thalers in this fashion and for this reason years ago. He tells me that he used rubber for the 
locating collar. 

It is true that our Petition Crown has nevertheless been struck slightly off-centre but if you look 
at the enclosed photograph you will see that the die itself is somewhat eccentric. The die is also 
rather the worse for wear and the pitting suggests that at some time it has been necessary to 
remove rust; but at least it has survived, unlike the reverse die, which sadly is not there 46 

In 197S Gaspar had further discussions at the Mint with MrHinkley and Eldon Philips. They 
suggested that striking multiple blows to the planchet could produce letter bases that lacked 
bifurcations even when no collar was used. And for the Petition crown, Philips proposed that the 
collar could have sat on the shouldered obverse die while the band sat on the obverse die face, 
meaning that the (no longer extant) reverse die must have been of smaller diameter to sit within 
the same band. He also felt that an apparent ridge within the rim denticles was due to metal 
flowing under the band on the obverse and between the band and die on the reverse. 47 Gaspar does 
not now agree with this suggestion. 

Recently Professor Gaspar was good enough to provide the writer with a new survey of the 
subject, which modifies some of his originally published views, as well as the ideas subsequently 
advanced by the Mint staff. This is reproduced here in extenso: 

Bifurcated letters provide a positive indication of striking without the confinement of a planchet 
by a collar ; but the absence of bifurcated letters is not conclusive evidence for the use of a collar. 
The extent of bifurcation depends on many factors, including the hardness and thickness of the 
planchet, the height of relief of the design, and the nature of the blow delivered by the coining 
press. In addition, multiple impressions of the dies can eradicate or at least obscure the 
bifurcations present after the first, or first several blows. 

Caspar agrees that Ansell’s statements about edge marking of the Petition Crown are dubious. 
Ansel! recognized the concavity of the edge of the Petition Crown (1 .5874” at the obverse face, 


4 ' P.P. Gaspar, ‘Simon’s Cromwell crown dies in Ihe Royal Mini museum and Blondeau’s method for ihe production of lettered 
edges’, BNJ 46 (1976). 55-63. at pp. 60- ) . a paper that firmly and finally defined the edging technique for the Cromwell coins. 

44 G. Dyer, unpublished letter to P. Gaspar. 18 March 1974. 

47 Information from Gaspar’s unpublished notes. 
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1 .5741" at the center, 1 .5837” at the reverse face), and to accommodate this he proposed that an 
inscribed steel band with a curved cross section in the direction normal to its length (also curved) 
held within a solid collar was employed to constrain the planchet while the obverse and reverse 
dies struck the coin. The struck Petition Crowns were, according to Ansell, knocked out of the 
collar together with the steel band as were medals in Ansell’s day. 

Gaspar does not believe that the struck Petition Crowns could have been knocked out of the 
collar without shearing off some edge lettering in the arrangement depicted by Ansell. A band 
with a curved cross section would Itave had to be coiled within a split collar, itself held within a 
solid collar. 

A hitherto unrecognized problem, according to Gaspar, is: how would such a band have been 
fabricated. A strip of steel with a curved cross section normal to its length resists bending - thus 
such a band would likely have had to be engraved while flat, then bent into a circle , and then 
given its curved cross section perpendicular to its length. 

Gaspar was persuaded that the Petition Crowns and Reddite Crowns were given their edge 
inscriptions in an operation separate from the striking of the obverse designs by the observation 
that the surviving obverse die has a considerably larger diameter (l .6390 and 1.6668” vs 1 .577 
and 1 5836” for the Petition Crown, 1.5565 and 1 .5688” for the Reddite Crown) than the coins 
struck from it. This 0.05 to 0.11” difference would have prevented the die, although provided with 
a neck, from fitting within a collar which simultaneously impressed the edge lettering. Gaspar 
believed then ( 1976), and stilt believes, that the doubling of some of the rim denticles on the BM 
specimen of the Reddite Crown were due to multiple strikes which sei~ved to suppress the 
indentations on letter bases that are often visible in the inscriptions on coins struck with a screw 
press without the use of a collar to constrain the outward flow of metal caused by the blows from 
the dies. With the use of modern knuckle-action coining presses apparent doubling, often termed 
machine doubling, can cause manifestations similar to those from multiple impressions of the 
dies, but Gaspar does not believe that the doubling seen on the BM Reddite Crown is due to this 
cause. 

The suggestions by Mr. Eldon Phillips of the Royal Mint that an inscribed band within a collar 
sat on the Petition Crown obverse die, and the reverse die with a diameter smaller than that of the 
obverse die fit within the band held by the collar, allowing the edge and face designs to be 
impressed at the same time (but of course not necessarily with a single blow) is plausible, but 
raises the question why vraj the obverse die given a neck? An explanation consistent with the 
multiple blow hypothesis is that a collar was needed to hold together the assembly of planchet and 
obverse and reverse dies and the diameter of the neck was chosen to prevent crushing of the edge 
inscription previously applied to the planchet. The Phillips explanation for a ridge within the rim 
denticles is considered implausible by Gaspar. 4 * 

In other instances for which we have evidence, Simon's edge marking was applied by 
Blondeau’s parallel bar method before striking, the dies were flat (not shouldered), and the 
resultant face lettering was bifurcated. This was a two-step operation in 165 1 and 1656-8, where 
one expects to and does see some overlapping of the edge inscription, but we do not see this on 
the few Reddite or Render edges that were examined. Of course this became Blondeau’s 
production method from 1663 on. We do not know if Blondeau assisted Simon at all in the period 
1662-3, nor do we know the relationship between the two, if any. Once the Roettiers began 
production Blondeau’s involvement had to be with them. We do not even know if Simon was 
privy to the parallel bar machinery, though he probably was, having had to make the lettered 
strips. One is hard pressed to think of anything Simon made after 1658 that used Blondeau’s 
edging techniques; yet it has been proposed that some lettered-edge Restoration medals of around 
1662 were made that way, and had the expected bifurcated letter bases on their faces. 49 It seems 
safe to say that the parallel bar technique was not used for the Charles II Simon crowns. 


48 Private communication from Gaspar in 2004. 

49 Lessen, as in it. IS, alp. 161 .although he failed to examine the edges himself to study their methods of production. These arc the 
Magna/Magnalia medals dated 1660. but actually produced a little later. Since Simon made nothing on his own with edge markings, 
independent of Blondeau , one wonders if there was a Blondeau connection with these medals around 1 662 . 
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Just a handful of genuine Simon coin and medal dies survive, and only the unfinished, cracked 
1650 Lord General medal obverse die comes to mind as being shouldered - the rest are flat. What 
mechanism he intended to use to strike that medal is unknown for, aside from an initial lead trial, 
nothing was struck from this fractured die until it was used at the Mint in 1738, where split 
band/collars left very definite witness lines as evidence on the plain edges. However, even without 
other dies being available today, it can be seen that Simon used blank collars for some plain edge 
medals. This is not a guarantee of shouldered dies, but it certainly points in that direction. 
Sometimes we find evidence both for collar use (the edge has a witness line; the letter bases are 
square) and for non-collar striking (the edges have no witness line; the letter bases are bifurcated) 
for a single medal type. This is true for the Lord Protector medals of 1655-58 and the 1665 Naval 
medals, both extant in each mode. In the 1665 case, the early strikings were without collar, the 
later ones with, presumably to hold things together when the reverse die fractured: those later 
examples display a clear edge witness line. 

The writer has examined just a single pewter Reddite coin. It has a clean edge inscription, but 
there is no obvious trace of a witness line in the clouds or elsewhere, nor is there any overlap from 
parallel bars. Both faces overlap the edge in a strange manner, more obviously from the obverse, 
creating a flattened or squashed effect, with the denticles (beading) beginning to wrap around or 
overflow the edge, rather like melting ice cream dripping over the rim of its cone (Plate 7, 5, giving 
several views). This could indeed suggest that an edge was put on first using blank dies, band and 
collar, and that the planchet was then struck with the real dies, surrounded only by a loose collar. 
This could flatten the soft metal and create this effect. (Picture a large obverse die, striking a 
smaller diameter soft metal blank, over a smaller reverse die, resulting in the slightly dominant 
obverse overflow.) Unfortunately we cannot draw any broader conclusions from just one specimen. 

So, how were the edges made? We cannot be sure how Simon worked - at least not without 
experimenting with new tools made for the purpose. Because of its unusual two-line concave 
profile, the superb and fascinating Petition edge is very distinct from the square, more production- 
oriented Reddite/Render edges. However, regardless of the edge type, all the coins display similar 
square letter bases in both the obverse and reverse legends. The conclusion must be that Simon 
used a collar/band, not parallel bars, for all three edges; that these edges were applied to the 
blanks in a separate process prior to the final striking; that a similar final striking process was 
employed for all three, using some form of loose collar principle; and that the equipment used was 
one of the medal screw presses, which Simon had so frequently used before without Blondeau’s 
assistance. The fact that there is no evidence of any previous lettered band/shouldered-die work by 
Simon is bothersome and, if he did use such a combination at this time, then this was a new 
technique, at least for him. Professor Gaspar’s conclusions must be near the truth, although the 
writer still remains unhappy about the lack of bifurcation, on any (?) of the examples. 50 

In fact, working out how Simon made these edges is something of an academic exercise, since 
by 1663 Blondeau’s process had already become established, so all the elaboration in the Petition 
edge, and the difficulties involved in its production, were incidental. Simon could afford to adopt a 
complicated, slow, medallic process for promoting his dies, the edge, and the (large) portrait. His 
shouldered dies, if used in production, would have been incompatible with Blondeau’s flat-die 
production methods, which Simon knew as well as anyone else. 


Thin Silver Obverse Striking 

This unique piece (Plate 7, 7) must be a die trial. It has been well known in the salerooms since the 
Wakley sale in 1909, 51 and has been improperly referred to as a cliche since the Farquhar sale in 
1 955, 52 where the term may have originated from her notes. It is an obverse impression on a thin 

?0 The writer examined a number of double-struck medals with completely bifurcated or completely square letter bases, but never 
saw one having a combination of ghost letters showing bifurcation underlying square final letters. The pieces examined were non- 
Simon English and Dutch medals from about 1661 to 1740. A heated blank, requiring less force and thus less resultant outward flow, 
would also have helped to reduce bifurcation. 

51 Thomas Wakley, collection sold at Sotheby, 6—8 December 1909. lot 157. 
si H.L. Farquhar. collection sold at Glcndining. 25 April 1955. lot 191. 
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piece of silver (precise thickness unknown), which has at some time been mounted on a thick silver 
disk, which unfortunately means that it is no longer possible to see if the reverse is incuse or flat. The 
waviness in the field is probably a result of its thinness and fragility before mounting, 53 The legend 
on the left arc shows doubling, and even tripling - effectively ghosting. This is less pronounced on 
the right arc, which implies an imbalance in the press setup. All letter bases are square, which would 
be the case if the silver blank sheet was cut much larger than the die, and the striking was trimmed or 
punched out afterwards. It could also result from the use of a thin blank sheet. It is certainly not 
produced by the use of a collar. The letter ‘C’ is unflawed. Little triangles surrounding the denticles 
are a result of the later mounting process, and are nothing to do with the die. 

It is not clear what the term cliche was supposed to mean in this context. Normally it refers to 
an electrotype or a negative mould in the printing-type world, and this carries through in French 
numismatics to mean an electrotype. Farquhar defines it as ‘signifying a thin shell of silver - a 
uniface plate, usually in high relief and incuse on the reverse’. Going on to compare this to the 
French usage, she says ‘for in England the word does not necessarily imply that the piece in relief 
is cast and not struck’. 54 None of these definitions applies here, and the word cliche should not be 
used to describe this item. 

The writer would argue that this is simply a trial impression, possibly made before the die was 
hardened, in order to see what it would look like in silver. It was probably struck manually in a 
medal press, gently softening the blows to avoid stressing the die too much (which would also 
help the letter bases to remain square), possibly with a hardwood block below the silver. This 
would result in some incuseness depending on the hardness of the base/wood. the force used, and 
the thickness of the silver, but it is now impossible to tell how much. Alternatively there is at least 
a possibility that it was a hammered striking instead, since very similar thin obverse silver 
strikings of the first hammered issue twenty shilling and halfcrown pieces are also known. As well 
as these, there are also normal thickness trial strikings in lead of the obverse of the 1656 
halfcrown and, in pewter, of a shilling and a couple of sixpences of 1658. Simon must have made 
many others that are no longer with us: the surprise is that any of them have survived. 


The Die 

The original steel obverse die is in the Royal Mint. 55 It is cracked (as described below) and badly 
corroded (Plate 7, 6). It is a normal shouldered type, and, from his visual examination, Graham 
Dyer considered it to be of a homogeneous composition, without a separate cap for the die face. 
Linecar and Stone were wrong to include this specimen in their discussion of the dies kept in the 
Simon family until Newton bought them back. 56 During the Commonwealth, or rather at its 
collapse, Simon retained in his possession his tools, including the dies and punches 
(understandably since he was owed a lot of money, which would probably now never be 
forthcoming). However, during the reign of Charles II such tools were the property of the Mint - 
the Ashley papers confirm this for the crown dies (see above). It was Mint officials who decided 
which tools were subsequently retained for study or for posterity: in this case the obverse die was 
kept, but the reverse was not. No puncheons relating to this die have ever been mentioned. 


The Die Crack 

A crack began to develop at the 7 o’clock edge position of the letter ‘C’ early on in the life of this 
die. and is evident on most of the pewter and silver coins, independent of their edge type. The thin 


w Linecar and Slone, as in n.7. No. 9 = Spink auction (LaRivierc). 12 November 2003. loi 26: cx Spink auction (Manvillc). 
16 November 1999. lot 140, well-illustrated. 

** H. Farquhar, 'A series of portrait plaques in lltin silver, struck in Stuart times, technically called shells or cliches’. RNJ 16 
(1921-2). 229-46. at p. 229. Sec also H. Farquhar. "Clichd reverse for a touchpicce of Charles II by Thomas Simon'. NC* 9 (1909). 
297-9. 

WJ . Hocking. Catalogue of the Coins. Tokens. Medoh. Dies, and Seats in the Museum of the Royal Mint, vol . II ( 1910). p. 11, 
no. 102. Photographs supplied by and reproduced by permission of the Royal Mint 
• r ’ Linecar and Stone, as in n. 7. at p.12. 
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silver trial piece just discussed should be the earliest piece struck since it is without a trace of the 
flaw (Plate 7, 7). A pewter Reddite striking shows the flaw in its early stages, as just a blip (Plate 1 , 
8). Murdoch’s silver crown with a Petition edge (Plate 7, 9) 57 is a good example of the more 
developed crack, although the illustration in the sale catalogue, which is taken from a plaster cast, 
actually makes the flaw look more extensive than it does in this direct photograph. Ignoring the later 
effects of rust, the die itself exhibits the final extent of the flaw, as do the two lead obverse restrikes. 

These lead impressions were made at the Mint from the rusty die, one a little earlier than the 
other, when the die was somewhat less rusty. This may have been done in the mid-eighteenth to 
late nineteenth century, when Simon’s work was popular. Since they were removed from the Mint, 
they must have been made for. or got into the hands of. people of some influence. Using such a 
fragile die precluded hard striking in a normal press, but rather called for a slow, manual operation 
into soft metal - a squeeze. The lettering exhibits no bifurcation. 58 

An examination of the illustrations of the many silver and pewter crowns pictured in auction 
catalogues 59 makes it clear that all the types show the flaw gradually spreading downwards, 
proving that they were all being struck reasonably concurrently. There is no evidence pointing to 
any sequencing as a function of edge type. The same developing flaw is seen on pewter and on 
silver specimens, and on Reddite, Render and Petition coins. 60 Many of the specimens illustrated 
in auction catalogues seem to have only the tiniest start of the crack, or appear to have no trace of 
it at all, but this can probably be attributed to the use of plaster casts or to the vagaries of 
photographic lighting and printing. Dr Cook kindly examined the pewter Reddite and the two 
Renders at the British Museum and reports that they have medium length flaws, similar to that of 
the Museum’s oft-illustrated Grueber Petition crown. The entire production run was probably of 
short duration, possibly just a few weeks, until the die crack became too obvious for further use. 

Discussion 

By the end of 1661 it was apparent that a machine-struck coinage would be produced. That this 
was so smoothly funded and implemented, without excessive confrontation with the existing 
moneyers 61 and without the delays that had occurred under the Commonwealth, is surprising. 
Although the Committee for the Mint had approved Blondeau’s proposals as early as mid-1651, 
there was no great sense of urgency, nor funds, even though counterfeiting and clipping were 
deemed serious problems . No further consideration was given to the matter until two years later, 
but this was still-born because Parliament was dissolved soon after. At the time the Protectorate 
seemed ready to make a tentative new start, Cromwell died, and the impetus for coinage reform 
died with him. 62 In 1661 both the Mint officials and King Charles were ready to act. 


57 National Museums of Scotland, presented as part of the Lindsay Carnegie bequest in 191 1; from the Murdoch sale, Sotheby. 
8-13 June 1903, lot 640. Weight 34.37 g (530.41 gr). Photographs supplied by and reproduced with permission of The Trustees of the 
National Museums of Scotland. See N.MjvIcQ. Holmes, ‘The Lindsay Carnegie Collection of the National Museums of Scotland’. 
BNJ 74 (2004), 145-59, at p. 156. for a pedigree of this piece. 

58 Linecar and Stone, as in n. 7, No. 9A = HJE.G. Paget. Glendining, 25-27 September 1946. lot 231: and No. 9B = Spink. 
12 November 2003, lot 27. Both lead pieces are nicely illustrated. 

5!> In. for example, the Montagu. Murdoch. Wakely. Huth, Clarke -Thom hill, Hamilton, Nightingale, Paget and Lingford sales, and 
in numerous Spink and Stack's auctions. (For references to the named sales, see H.E. Manvillc and T.J. Robertson. British Numismatic 
Auction Catalogues 1710-1984.) 

60 Lots 88 and 89 in the F.B. Nightingale catalogue (Glendining, 24 October 1951) nicely illustrate similar late cracks on silver 
coins with both Reddite and Petition edges. 

61 There must have been challenges, as we can infer from Blondeau’s September 1662 petition to the king, where he asked for 
various clauses to be added to his patent for his protection. (He also asked to be made a denizen, although he had made that request 
under the Commonwealth as well.) His petition includes the statement ' As also in regard his Ennemys f **>•'* yot Ma n knows are 
many) may practise and endeavor a change in the way of coyning, on purpose to defeate and ruine yo r Pet’, after the discovery of all 
his new invented Tools and Engines. ... ’ (taken from SP 29/60. p. 10, and summarized in CSPO (1661-2). 493). 

61 Blondeau’s proposals and petitions began in February 1649/50 and continued for some years into the reign of Charles II, 
sometimes with rate modifications, sometimes just with textual changes. In May of 1651 he and the moneyers were ordered to make 
patterns, and these were finished in July. However, it was not until April 1653, around the time of the pamphlet battles between 
Blondcau and Violet (representing the moneyers), that Parliament ordered a report on the propositions, only to find itself dissolved five 
days later. What Blondeau was up to and how he supported himself during the ensuing hiatus is unknown, although he appears again in 
April of 1654 petitioning for consideration of his previous petition. Things become clearer with the approval and initiation of the 
Cromwell coinage project between August and September 1656, which continued for two years at some level of effort. 
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In 1661 and very early into the following year it was still intended that Simon would produce 
the new machine-struck coinage. The Roettiers brothers probably arrived in January 1662. 
ostensibly to provide additional manpower, while Blondeau had already been brought back to 
London by Simon a month or so earlier, 63 January saw orders issued for die making, and by 
February drawings (‘draughts’ as they were known then) had been submitted by both die makers, 
based on the Cooper portraits arguably drawn the month before. 1 Trial F (i.e. pattern) crowns for 
the ‘mill & presse ’ were then ordered, so clearly a comparison or contest of sorts was intended. 
Simon’s drawings may well have been those we know today (Plate 5, 1, the loose cutouts with the 
1662 date), but Roettiers’s are not known to have survived. The original idea was for them to 
work together, but this proved to be wishful thinking. 

Nothing concrete is recorded for April, which is when we would expect both men to have been 
busy making dies and patterns. Pre-occupied with the severe mechanical difficulties and the 
metallurgical problems with his dies that he was experiencing in his gold coinage, however, 
Simon is unlikely to have done so, and he clearly underestimated his opponents. The Roettiers 
team, newcomers needing to prove the quality of their work, did make pattern dies and coins at 
this time, as they had been ordered to do. The variety of Roettiers’s crowns makes it difficult to 
work out how they relate to each other and which was the one he turned in on 19 May. In any 
event, the collapse of Simon’s gold coinage project a month earlier (as a result of die breakage) 
effectively put an end to his part in the machine-production of the major English coinages. By 17 
and 19 May 1662 Roettiers’s designs were approved from his drawings and pattern. The order for 
Roettiers to prepare the tools for the gold and silver milled coins made it certain that Simon would 
effectively not be involved in the coinage for the last three years of his life, other than with the 
small change. This is the significance of the disappearance of Simon’s name from all available 
records connected with English coins after May 1662 (although he does appear in 1663 in 
connection with puncheons for the Scottish coinage, in 1664 in connection with seals, and in 1665 
making a request for payment). He was replaced. 

By definition, the Roettiers currency and pattern crowns dated 1662 could have been struck until 
about April 1663, but we have no starting date for them, unless it was 19 May. Leaving aside the 
occasional patterns struck from old equipment, if Blondeau’s new machinery (then called 
‘engines’) really commenced production on 6 February 1662/3. as alleged by Stride, 64 should any 
Roettiers crowns have been in production for currency before then? If Stride's date for the 
introduction of this machinery is correct, then that would leave only six weeks before the end of 
1662 by the old style reckoning (i.e. on 24 March 1663). and it is difficult to square this with the 
relative abundance of Roettiers crowns dated 1662. It is of course possible that Blondeau’s 
machinery may have seen some limited use before the date suggested by Stride. If Stride’s dating is 
correct, and assuming that the date on the coins really means what it says, then six weeks must have 
been sufficient for a large minting. 65 For our purposes, the important point is that production of the 
new coinage was under way before, or perhaps long before, our Simon crown made its appearance. 

Unless Simon made an earlier reverse die dated 1662, to go with the design on the cutout 
drawing for an obverse die (Plate 6, 4b). his crown does not fit well in the events of 1662, 
suggesting that he never actually produced any dies in that year. If he did attempt to make dies at 
that time, we can only speculate why he then produced a pattern at all at a later date, after the 
order for the new coinage had already been issued. Had Simon won the order instead of Roettiers, 
his crowns would have been another failure from a production standpoint if struck on the screw 
press, since his dies did not hold up for more than a handful of strikes. 

** Nicholas Minnie Book. p. 39; also transcribed in Farquhar. as in n.4, at p. 308: Posse. 8. NoP’er (marginal annotation by Nicholas) 
To M! Thomas Symon lo got t <& relume from ffrance about hisMa.'" Service, with his Servant & neiessaryes. Nnp'er 1661.' SP 44/5. 
p. 40. is identical, and i$ summarized in CSPD (1661-2). 140. Item 44 in Simon’s account of 1665 charges £65 for the journey, which he 
says took a month. It is assumed that this journey was to get 8 iondeau , whose return is thus assigned to December 1661. 

M See above, p. 94 and n. 22. 

We assume that the dates on the coins follosv the old style calendar. However, this is not absolutely certain, since the new style 
was also sometimes used in official contexts. Did it really matter what year was stamped on a coin? The first crown dated by regnal 
year is marked 1663 and year XV. It thus belongs after 30 January, the date of Charles I s execution >n 1649 fCharlcs ll's year I being 
1649-50). It should also post-date both 8 April (when new shields were ordered with 'Jotter seventh Escutcheons . . .’) and 10 April 
(which saw the order to add the ‘Yeart of Our Raigne' to the edge legend). 
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Summary and Conclusions 

The sequence of events between February 1662 and April 1665, when Simon wrote his final 
ledger account, three months before he died, seems to be approximately as follows. Early in 1662 
Simon submitted drawings for the new coinage, as he had been instructed to do. However, he 
failed to follow these up with a pattern, although he may have made the new obverse drawing later 
that year. He may have made the crowns we know in 1663 (as they are dated) or conceivably even 
later, intending them to showcase his talent and as a way of registering his annoyance at the turn 
of events. He still called it his ‘ tryall piece', as in the original order. He seems to have retained 
some hope that he could still win the order to strike crowns long after the competition with 
Roettiers had made such hopes illusory. In fact his coins must have been produced after 8 April 
1663, when the new shield types were specified for the reverse, unless he had anticipated the 
required change. His final accounting of c. April 1665 did not include the crown, but it was 
specified on a later supplemental sheet. That, and all the related papers we have, specify a crown 
and make it clear- that there had been an official warrant for it, that Simon had turned the dies in to 
the Mint 66 (where they were formally receipted) 67 and that years later the bill was allowed and his 
widow paid for the die work. This seems sufficient to justify the claim that these crown dies 
resulted from the official order of 7 February 1662 to make patterns, even though they were in fact 
produced too late to affect the decision as to who should strike the currency issue. As such they 
were legally Mint property. The coins struck from them are what we know today as the 
Petition/Reddite/Render coins. 

Some lacunae in our knowledge still remain. For example, we do not have accurate dates for 
the Simon drawings, or for the (now lost) supplemental sheet to Simon’s account. We do not know 
why specimens were struck in pewter, why a medallic die axis of 0° was used, why the coins 
weigh 10% - 20% above average, and why a signature should appear on a coin die. Similarly it is 
not obvious why Simon should cut shouldered dies for a coin that was supposed to be struck using 
Blondeau’s machinery. Finally, what method did Simon use to mark the edge, and why would he 
apparently use a medal press, whose operations would be far too cumbersome and slow for a 
projected mass-production coinage. 

Many of these problems disappear once we accept the Petition crown as a pattern. One can 
explain the presence of the provocative plea on an official pattern by assuming that Simon 
intended the Reddite edge to be the official one, and that he produced the Petition edge as a 
private statement - all after the issue had already been decided in favour of Roettiers. Perhaps 
the inconsistent die structure and striking processes should not perturb us so much, since they 
were never intended for the production of more than a few elaborate, medallic-style presentation 
pieces in the guise of a crown, produced partly at his own expense. 68 If Simon had been able to 
regain favour as a result, he could have used the punches he had presumably prepared to make 
new (but probably not stronger!) flat, production dies. Even the late date (at a guess in the second 
quarter of 1663) could be explained - he knew that he was out of the current picture, but he still 
had a license from 1662 to make a trial crown, so why not do so, demonstrate his superior 
artistry, and try to obtain some more profitable orders than for seals and medals and small 
change. Simon was only in his forties and he could well have anticipated that a new round of 
coin orders would be placed in the future. If so, it was probably necessary to keep a good 
foothold at the Mint, even though he may have made a comfortable living as a private goldsmith. 
It would be interesting to know if there had been complaints about the Roettiers coins that might 
have encouraged him. 

In the most fitting of formats, the text on the edge of his crown is one of only a very few lines of 
personal writings that Simon has left us, all of which are petitions; the rest are detailed invoices 
and his will. 


** But not drawings, and the status of the punches he probably produced is unknown. 

67 Receipt information was passed back to Ashley, but no such notes or papers appear to be extant today. 

w Simon must have absorbed the silver, pewter, and labour costs for making the crowns themselves, since they were not mentioned 
as charges in his account supplement. 
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Plate 5 

1 . Simon's earliest drawings for a crown, 1662. 

2. Simon’s drawings for the Scottish mill coins, 1662. A portion of the warrant only. 

3. Simon’s drawings for the English hammered coins, 1660. A portion of the warrant only. 

Plate 6 

4a Simon's drawings for Queen Catherine’s seal, 1662. Pasted on is Simon’s drawing for the obverse 
of the ‘Petition’ crown. The complete warrant is shown, reduced to 0.78 life size. 

4b The attached crown drawing, at full size. 

Both photographs Courtesy of the British Library 1 . 

Plate 7 

5. A pewter Reddite crown edge, showing the overflowing beading. 

6. The obverse steel crown die. Photographs Courtesy of and Reproduced by Permission of the 
Royal Mint. 

7. Thin silver uniface crown trial, showing the unflawed letter ‘C’ as well as the multiple 
strikings and the square letter bases. 

8. Pewter Reddite crown showing the tiniest trace of the letter ‘C’ flaw. Same coin as in Plate 7,5. 

9. Silver Petition crown showing the crack extended from the letter ’C”. The Murdoch coin. 
Photographs Courtesy of and Reproduced with Permission of The Trustees of the National 
Museums of Scotland. 

10. Measurements of the Royal Mint Petition and Reddite coins, relating to Appendix III. 


APPENDIX I. TRANSCRIPTIONS OF SOME MINT RECORDS 

Mini I/I - At The National Archives/Public Record Office, from the Royal Mint. Record Book, vol.l of Mint Class 1 . 
Includes Proceedings and Orders of the Privy Council Board of Mint affairs March 1614 - July 1730, Proceedings and 
Orders of the Star Chamber November 1618 and June 1634, and Proclamations October 1587 - December 1717. The 
Privy Council entries from 1661 —1666 are in a completely consistent, more modern hand, different from any in Mini 
I!4, and have mostly just the bodies of the orders, without the full embellishments as in Mint 1/4. They were examined 
to see if they were Stride’s source for the crown competition information, but they were not. 

Mini 1/2 — At The National Archives/Public Record Office, from the Royal Mint. Record Book, vol.2 of Mint Class I . 
Includes Constitution and Proceedings of the Council of the Mint, August 1663 - September 1664. Nothing applicable 
was found there, for the entries deal mainly with bullion, wire and thread. 

Mini 1/4 - At The National Archives/Public Record Office, front the Royal Mint. Record Book, vol.4 of Mint Class I . 
Includes proceedings and orders of the Privy Council Board on Mint Affairs, April 1661 - December 1664: and 
Warrants and Orders giving authority and directions to the Principal Officers of the Mint, June 1660 - July 1665. 
Written in professional secretarial hands as copies or records of the original orders and notes It is strange that some of 
the Privy Council warrants are not here, but are in the Nicholas Minute Book. There are numerous earlier orders and 
warrants from 1660--63 dealing with Simon’s hammered coinage, clearing Mint houses for the machinery, and so on. 
but only those which seem to be of relevance to this paper are transcribed below. 

Ordering the production of traditional hammered coins, from dies engraved by ‘ Rawlins ' , II June 1660 

Mint 1/4. p.l: 

’Charles R: Whereas Our Affaires doe require and much Import. That some speedy course bee taken to sett in hand the 
making and Imprinting of Our Moneys, and that Iron Stamps, and other Instruments may be prepared in Order 
Hereunto, Our Will - therefor is And Wee doe hereby require and authorize you. forthwith make or cause to be made 
ready all sorts of Irons. Puncheons, Instruments, and all other expedients for the well making and Imprinting of Our said 
new Moneys, and that you cause Thomas Rawlins Our Gravour to Grave and cause to be engraved all such Irons with 
Our Effigies, Title, and Inscriptions, according to such direccons and Commands as you shall receive from Vs. And for 
soe doing this shalbe your Warrant, Given at Our Court at Whitehall the Eleaventh Day of June 1660 

To Our Trusty and Welbeloved S: [ William Parkhurst. and S: r Anthony S: 1 Leger kn: 1 ' Wardens of Our Mynt within 
Our Tower of London./ 

By his Ma: ,lc< Command. Edw: Nicholas./' 
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Machine -striking of coins is first suggested, 17 May 1661 
Mini 1/4. pAO. 

‘At the Court at Whitehall The 17 :' h of May 1661 . 1 

It was then Ordered by the Lorde and others of the Committee appointed to consider of the best wayes to prevent the 
Culling Clipping Casting and otherwise Counterfeiting his Ma ,ies Coyne (his Ma: tic being for the future enclyned that all 
moneys both of Gold & Silver should be made by the way of Screw or Presse with Letters or graynings about the Edges 
equal I in weight and biggnesse and curiously graved and Stamped) That the officers of his Ma. 111 '' Mint and the Provost 
and Company of Moneyers in the Tower of London should consider of the cheapest and lowest rate they can possibly 
under take to Coyne the Gold and Silver moneys at after the way of the Presse and to Report the same unto the 
Committee upon Monday next at three of the Clock in the Aftemoone in the Council Chamber at Whitehall Edw; 
Walker/ 

Funding ordered for the production of machine -struck coins, 17 January 1661/2 
Mint ///.pp. 140-1. 

‘At the Court at Whitehall the 17: th of January 1661: The 3 following Orders about the Mint: 

[Order 1 was to change the calling in of the Commonwealth moneys to 1 March; Order 2 was for an Irish mint; only 
Order 3 is transcribed here]: 

It was this Day Ordered (His Majesty present in Councell) That the Clerk of the Signet now Attending do forthwith 
prepare a Bill for His Majestys Royal Signature to pass his privy Seal for payment of the Sume of 1400: 1 to S: r William 
Parkhurst. and S:' Anthony S:’ Leger KnT Wardens of the Mint by way of the Imprest Accompt, to be Jmployed for 
Erecting the Houses, Mills, Engines, and other Materialls for the Coyning of Money by the Mills’. 

To begin the production of twenty-shilling mill gold coins, 28 February 1661/2 

Mini 1/4. p.25. 

‘Charles R. Our Will and Pleasure is, And Wee doe hereby Command and authorize you to Coyne or cause to be Coyned 
with all possible speed such gold as is or shalbe delivered into the Mynt. by our Trusty and welbeloved Servant Stephen 
ffox Esqr or any other pson or p so ns for Our use by way of the Presse or screw and for the present to make peeces of 
Twenty shillings only according to the Standard of Our Crowne Gold in weight and finenesse observing the course 
directed by the Indenture of the Mynt, and making the said Twenty shillings peeces lesse in Compasse then formerly for 
better taking of the Impression of the Stamps, but with our figure and Inscriptions upon them as usually, and with Our 
Armes quartered as antiently in a plaine Escutcheon Adding the yeare of our Lord above the Crowne upon the Amies 
and Leaving out the Letter. C. on the one side and the Letter. R, on the other side of the Escutcheon of Our Armes, And 
this shalbe a sufficient Warrant unto you for the doeing, And also unto all other psons employed by you in the making or 
preparing of any the necessary Tooles and Engines for this Our Service and in Coyning with them in Our Mint within 
the Tower of London according to theis Our Commands and direccons. And whereas there is a Water Mill in S } 
Katherines neere unto the Tower of London longe since erected for passing of plates for the presse Wee doe hereby for 
the better dispatch of this Our p’sent Service in coyning the said Gold pmiu and authorize you as also the Moneyers of 
Our Mint and such as they shall Employ to passe or cause to be passed the plates of such Our gold at the Mill in S. 1 
Katherines aforesaid as need shall require Provided alwaies that it be done in the presence of the Surveyor of Our 
Melting=house, or in his absence in the p’sence of some other officer or officers of Our Mint deputed thereunto by you 
and not otherwise, for which this shalbe yo 1 Warrant, Given at Our Court at Whitehall the Last Day of ffebruary 1661 / 
By his Ma" Ci Command/ Edw: Nicholas./ 

To Our Trusty and Welbeloved S. r William Parkhurst kn. 1 S: r Ralph ffreman kn: 1 Master Worker Henry Slingesby 
Esq r Deputy unto Our said M.* 1 & Worker James Hoare Esq/ Comptroller and the rest of the officers of Our Mint /’ 

[This is the same as the report on the subsequent page of Mint 1/4, p.26, dated March 1661/2; and as Farquhar (as in 
n.4). pp. 308-9, from the Nicholas Minnie Book, pp. 178-9. A fourth copy will be found in SP 44/5, pp. 185-6. Some, 
perhaps all, of the copies are by Nicholas.] 

To halt the production of twenty -shilling mill gold coins, 8 April 1662 
Mint 1/4, p.27, top. 

‘Charles R. Whereas Wee have formerly Commanded and authorized you, to Coyne or cause to be Coyned such gold as 
Our Trusty and welbeloved Servant Stephen Fox should deliver into the Mynt for Our use by the way of Presse or 
screw, and for the p'sent to make peeces of Twenty Shillings only. Now for asmuch as the Dyes made by Thomas 
Symonds for that wovke hath hitherto proved insufficient for Our present Service. Our Will and pleasure is, Thai you 
forthwith Coyne or cause to bee Coyned by the way of Hammer the Seissell and defective peeces of such gold as Our 
said Servant Stephen ffox hath delivered into Our Mint, into peeces of Twenty, and of Ten shillings, with such marks of 
valuation for more plaine distinction sake as Wee have formerly appointed. And this shalbe a Sufficient Warrant unto 
you for soe doeing Given at Whitehall the 8 th day of Aprill 1662/ By his Ma. 1 '" Command Edw: Nicholas/ To Our 
Trusty and Welbeloved S r William Parkhurst kn. 1 Warden, S3 Ralph ffreman kn:' Master & Worker, Henry Slingesby 
Esq Deputy unto the said M. r Worker & James Hoare Esqr. Comptroller of Our Mint/’ 

[This is the same as Farquhar (as in n. 4), pp. 309-10, from the Nicholas Minute Book, p. 230, and is identical (except 
for spelling) to SP 44/5, p. 244, although the latter has interesting asides, such as a marginal note in the same hand 
1 Bologne Cold by the Hammer . and an error in the text saying ‘ . . . and for the present to make peices of 10.' onely’ ] 
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Defining the new mill coinage, 17 May 1662 

Mint 1/4, p. 31 . 

'Charles R. Having Resolved for ihe preventing of Culling Clipping and otherwise Counterfeiting of Our Current 
Coynes to make Our Gold and Silver moneys for the future by way of the Mill and Presse with Letters or Graynings 
about the edges or thickness of the peeces according to their respective Sizes lesser in Compas then formerly (for the 
better taking the Impression of the Stampes) and more emboss't And having in order thereunto appointed certaine 
Buildings. HorseMills, Tooles and Engines to be made and sett up in Our Mint within the Tower of London: Our Will 
and Pleasure is and Wee doe hereby require and authorize you. when the said Buildings Tooles and Engines shalbe 
ready and fitt for Our Service to coyne or cause to be coyned in the said new way. the severall sorts of silver and Gold 
Coynes hereafter menc~oned That is to say, One peece of ffive shillings a halfe Crowne peece, a shilling and Sixpence 
in Silver, and one peece of ffive pounds one peece of Twenty shillings and one peece of Ten shillings in Gold with Our 
Portraiture and these words Carolus ii Dei Gra: on th’one side. And the Armes of Our Kingdome in fower severall 
Escutcheons Crowned with the yeare of Our Lord and theis words. Mag:Brit:Fra: & HibiRex: on the other side 
according to the Draughts presented by Henry Slingesby Esqr deputy unto Our M. 1 Worker of the Mint, both for Out 
gold and Silver Coynes, and approved on by us. together with such Mottoes and Inscriptions upon the edges or thicknes 
of the gold and Silver peeces as you shall receive directions therein from us by our Trusty and welbeloved Servant 
Henry Slingesby Esqr Our further Will and pleasure is and Wee doe hereby require and authorize you to make the 
twenty shillings peece of Gold coyned by way of the Mill and Presse Just twenty shillings in value and soe the rest of 
Our gold Coynes accordingly in p’portion after the Rate and value allowed by our late Proclamation for the raising of 
the Price of Gold in this Our kingdome, And this shalbe a sufficient Warrant unto you and every one of you for soe 
doeing Given at Whitehall this present 17 ,h day of May 1662/ 

By his Ma. ,les Command Edw: d Nicholas. 

To our trusty and welbeloved Sir W m Parkehurst kn.' Warden S r Ralph ffreman kn.' M r Worker Henry Slingsby Esq r 
Deputy unto the said M. 1 Worker James Hoare Esq 1 Comptroller and the rest of the officers of Our Mint within the 
Tower of London, & unto all Workemen and others employed by them in Our Service 7’ 


Grants to Blondcau, 17 May 1662 

SP 44/7. pp. 61-2. 

‘[marginal annotation] Peter Blondeau I00 1 p annu - Inventcr of Mill Money/ Having lately reccaved into Our Service 
of the Mint Peter Blondeau a ffrench man. Inventerof severall Tooles Engines & instrum 1 - for the coyning of gold & 
Silver money, with L ns or Graynings about the Edges of the peeces & in a more exact & expeditiant way then any ever 
yet in practise & being pleased as a reward & encouragem 1 unto Art & ingenuity as also for the better enabling of the 
said P Blondeau in the carrying on of Our Service in the new way of coyning to gram unto him an Annuity or yearely 
penc~on Wee doe hereby require & authorise you lorthw ,h to p~pare a hill for Our Royall Signature ]7]Imposting a 
Grant of an Annuity or yearely penc~on of 100' to bee quarterly paid out of y e proffitt of Our Mint unto the said P 
Blondeau for the terme of his natural! life under the title and quallity of lngenieur unto Our Mint w' h in the Tower of 
London & all other Our Mints w lh in this Our Kingdome of England together w' h a convenient dwelling house for 
himselfe & family within Our said Mint in the Tower of London And Our further will and pleasure is that you doe 
likewise insert into the said Grant the perticuler agreem' made by S r Ralph ffreeman km Master Worker of Our said 
Mynt & H Slingsby Esq r his deputy w' h the said P Blondeau concerning his taske & undertaking in the New way of 
coyning - confirmed by Us in Councell the 18 th Day of Aprill last past for the Securing & making good the said agreem 1 
and allowance unto the said P Blondeau his lieyns and assignes for the space of 2 1 years And for soe doing &e dated the 
1 7"' or May 1662/ 

To Our Attorney or Sollicitor Generali/' 


Further details of the new coins, the edges, and Roettiers, 5 February 1662/3 

Mint i/4. pp. 42-3. 

‘Charles R. Whereas Wee have resolved by the Advice of Our Councill for the better p' venting the defects, 
Inconveniences and abuses incident unto moneys made in the old way by the hammer To make Our Gold and Silver 
Coynes for the future in the new way by the Mill and Presse. with the letters or Graynings about the Edges or thicknesse 
of the peeces, And whereas wee have in Order thereunto appointed all necessary and convenient buildings Tooles and 
Engines to be made and set upp in Our Mint in Our Tower of London, Our Will and pleasure is and Wee doe hereby 
require and authorize you assoone as the said Buildings. Tooles and engines, shalbe sett up and lilted for Our Service to 
cause to be made by way of the Mill and Presse the severall and respective Silver Coynes hereafter mentioned that is to 
say. One peece of ffive shillings, one peece of two shillings and sixpence and one shillings with Our Portraiture and 
theis words — Carolus. II. Dei.Gra on the one side, and the Armes of Our Kingdome in fower severall Escutcheons 
Crowned with their points turned inwards, a double letter C or Cipher of Our Name thus. C|reversed|C. betweene the 
said Escutcheons, and the Starr or Order of Our Garter in the Middle under Ihe pointe of them and theis words 
Mag.Br.Fra.Et.Hib.Rex. and the yeare of Our Lord on the other side of each of the said severall peeces. one peece of 
Sixpence one peece of fforuer pence, one three pence, one two pence and one penny in Silver with Our Portraiture and 
the same Inscriptions as upon the greater Coynes on th'one side and the said double Letter or Cypher of Our Name, with 
the severall Badges of Our kingdomes, and Inscriptions on the other side of each of Ihe respective peeces of Our smaller 
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moneys, according to the draughts lately made for Our new Silver moneys by John Roettiers one of Our Cheife Gravers, 
presented unto Us, by you, and approved on by us. Our further Will and Pleasure is, and Wee doe hereby Cornmande 
and authorize you to cause to be put upon the Edges or thicknesse of Our peeces of ffive shillings and of two shillings 
and Six pence in silver theis words folowing that is to say Decus et Tutamen. and upon the Ringe or edges of Our 
shilling, you are to raise asmall straight or Crosse grayning only to be put as you shall iudge it most [?]Secure for Our 
said Coynes; Our Will and pleasure also is and Wee doe hereby Command and enioyne you, in respect the Indenture of 
Our Mint cannot soe suddenly be altered and made suiteable in all things unto Our said New way of Coyning that untill 
such alterac'on be made you doe carefully observe the Rules and Orders appointed by the p r sent Indentures of Our Mint 
in the Assaying weighing and Receiving, Rateing, Commixing. Melting. Coyning. Pixing. and paying or delivering of 
Our owne as well as Our Subjects Gold and Silver when converted into Our Current moneys. Provided alwaies and Wee 
doe hereby pticulerly and strictly Command and enioyne you. That upon the Coyning of the ffive hundred thousand 
Crownes of Silver lately brought out of France and delivered unto you as also of all other Our, Gold and Silver, that 
shall hereafter be paid or delivered into yo. r hands to be Coyned you doe from time to time faithfully bring upon 
Accompt unto us before the Auditors of Our Mint according to the Anncient and Usuall forme of the same all such 
proffitt as shall arise or grow one Unto Us. by reason of the Remedy allowed by the said Indenture both in weight and 
ffinenesse, without takeing or receiving yo. r selves or suffering any other pson or psons whatsoever to take or receive 
any benefitt or advantage by them or either of them. And this shalbe yo.' sufficient Warrant for soe doeing. Given at Our 
Court at Whitehall this p r seni fifth day of ffebruary 1662 / 

By his Ma." 05 Command Henry Bennett 

To Our Trusty and welbeloved S r Ralph ffreman kn. 1 and Henry Slingesby Esq r Masters and Workers of Our Mint in 
the Tower of London, or either of them. /’ 

The final details of the mill coinage, with details of the new shields, 8 April 1663 
Mint 1/4, pp. 49-5 1 . 

‘Charles R. Whereas Wee have by former Order appointed you to cause Our Silver moneys made by the Mill & Presse 
to be graven with the Armes of England and ffrance quarterly in the same Escutcheon whereby the Lyons and fflower 
Deluces were to be small in Our Coynes that they would not be so well distinguished as was necessary for the 
expressing of Art, and better discovery of Counterfeits Our Will & Pleasure is, and wee doe hereby require and 
Command you that hereafter you doe from time to time make or cause to be made by the Mill & Presse (as soone as you 
can be fitted for the same) the several! and respective Silver and gold Coynes in manner and forme following, that is to 
say. One Crowne or ffive shillings peece, one halfe crowne peece one shilling and one Sixpence peece of Silver with 
Our Portraiture having a Laurell upon the Heade and a Scarf about the Neck and theis words Carolus II. Dei. Gratia, on 
th’one side, and the Armes of Our Kingdome in fouer several! Escutcheons. That is to say the three Lyons of England 
only in one Escutcheon, the Armes of Our Kingdome of Scotland in another the three fflower Deluces for ffrance alone 
in a third, and a Harpe for Ireland in a ffowerth Escutcheon Crowned with their points turning inwards with a double 
letter C or Cipher of Our Name thus [C reversed]C. betweene the said Escutcheons and the Starr or Order of Our garter 
in the Midle under the points of them and these words Mag. BRI.FRAN.ET.HIB .REX’, and the yeare of Our Lord on 
th’ other side of each of the said several 1 and respective Silver Coynes, one peece of Power pence one of three pence one 
two pence and one penny of Silver likewise with our Portraiture and Inscriptions as before Upon the greater Coynes on 
th’one side of them, And in respect the Armes of Our severall Kingdomes cannot soe conveinently be put upon such 
small Coynes. Our Will and Pleasure is that you doe only put upon Our pecce of ffower pence ffower Letters C 
intersecting each other with the severall Badges of Our Kingdomes between them upon Our threepence three Letters C 
intersecting likewise each other, upon Our Two Pence the double Letter C or Cipher of Our Name and upon Our peny 
one C. On the other side of the said severall and respective small Silver Coynes being Crowned according to the 
draughts lately made for Our new Coynes by John Roettiers one of Our Cheife Engravers presented unto Us by you and 
approved of by Us and with the same Inscriptions as upon Our greater Silver Coynes, one peece of ffive pounds, one 
peece of Forty shillings, one Twenty shillings peece, and one Ten shillings peece of Crowne Gold with Our Portraiture 
having a Laurell upon the Heade and for distinction sake without a Scarfe about his Neck and theis words 
CAROLVS.il. DEI .GRATIA on the one side of each of them, and the Armes of Onr severall Kingdomes in single 
Escutcheons as in Our aforesaid Silver Coynes with ffower Scepters between the said Escutcheons in the place of the 
said double Ciphers for distinction sake with theis words MAG.BR.FR.ET.HIB.REX and the year of Our Lord on the 
other side of each of the said severall and respective Gold Coynes. Our will and pleasure likewise is, and wee doe 
hereby Command and authorize you to cause to be pul upon the Edges or thicknesse of Our Crowne and half Crowne of 
Silver, and of Our Five pounds peece of gold theis words following DECVS.ET.TVTAMEN. and the yeare of Our 
reigne in words of length, or in figures as you shall finde most convenient and upon the Edges or thicknesse of Our 
shillings and Sixpences in silver as also upon our Forty shillings Twenty shillings and Ten shillings peeces of Gold 
which are too thinn to receive Letters you are to cause a small straite or Crosse grayning only to be put And Wee doe 
hereby also impower and authorize you for your owne satisfac~ion and Security as well as for the belter discovery and 
knowing of Counterfeite Coynes if any shall be made to put or cause to be put such privy marke or markes upon the ffiat 
sides or edges of any or all of our said Silver money and gold Coynes as shalbe made by you in such place or places and 
the same from time to time to alter as you shall iudge most safe and convenient. ({J And for the better and more easy 
dispatch in the coyning of Our Silver moneys by way of the Mill & Presse Our Pleasure is that Sixty pounds weight 
Troy be hereafter accounted a Journey of Silver and accordingly used in all Receipts and deliveries in Our Mint And for 
the more exact Sizeing of the gold and Silver Coynes to be made by the Mill & Presse, and the reducejng of them unto a 
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greater Exaclnesse and equal itie in weight, Our pleasure is and wee doe hereby authorize you that the Counter poises of 
the said severall and respective Gold and Silver Coynes be hereafter made higher than their iust weights according to 
the pporc'ons following [?)Unto./ 

That 

2 Graines be taken from the Counterpois of the Crowne 

1 Graine Halfe Crowne 

l/2Graine Shilling 

1/4 Graine Sixpence 

That 

2 Graines be taken from the Counterpois of the ffive pounds peece 

1 Graine forty shilling peece 

1/2 Graine Twenty shillings 

1/4 Graine Tenn shillings of g[old] 

And the Warden and Comptroller of Our Mint and all others Concerned herein are to take notice of this Our will and 
pleasure. And for soe doeing [}] this shalbe to you and them a Sufficient Warrant Given at Our Court of Whitehall the 
Eighth day of Aprill 1663 in the 1 5 th year of Our Reign./ 

By his Maj' lcs Command Henry Bennet/ 

To Our Trusty & Welbeloved S. f Ralph Freman kn 1 & Henry Slingesby Esqr Masters & Workers of Out Mint or 
either of them.’ 

[57’ 29/71, 40 is an (or the) original two-sided warrant (no illustrations) with Charles’s seal and signature, and is 
identical though with good punctuation, except that it lacks the two mentions of gold Forty shilling pieces, and all the 
material between ({] and l)].] 


To add the calendar date or regnal year to the edge legend, 10 April 1663 

Mint 1/4, p. 5 1 . 

'Charles R. Our Will & Pleasure is & Wee doe hereby require & authorize you to cause to be Added unto the Words 
DECUS ETTUTAMEN by us formerly appointed to be put upon the Edges of the new gold and Silver Coynes the yeare 
of our Lord or the yeare of Our Raigne in words of length or in Figures, as also such privy marke as you shall iudge 
most safe and Convenient for Our Moneys, and this shalbe your Sufficient Warrant for soe doeing Given at Our Court at 
Whitehall this p’sent Tenth day of Aprill 1663/ By his Ma" cs Command Henry Bennet 
To Henry Slingesby Esqr M. r & Worker of Our Mint. /’ 

[SP /44/9, p. 348 gives the identical text with a marginal note ‘addic'on to silver t£ gold Coyne &cf J 


APPENDIX II. TRANSCRIPTIONS OF WARRANTS TO SIMON 

These are the original signed and issued warrants, with Simon’s own drawings. (The other warrants and all other 
manuscript material published in this paper survive only as secretarial records made at the time; if original orders were 
issued to the individuals concerned, they are no longer extant.) 

1. For Scottish coins. 14 November 1662 (ex Christie's. 14 July 1987. lot 26). 

‘[signed) Charles R 
Silver Gold 

[drawings of the 20 and 4 mark coins, and beaded outlines for seven others] 

Our will and pleasure is That upon Sight hereof you Sett about the makeing of Puntions w'h Our effigies thereupon 
for the Species of Coyns following viz'. For Gold: the twenty Marke peece, the tenn Marke peece, the five Marke peece 
the two Marke and a halfe peece, after the restoring of Our Kingdome of Scotland, And for Silver the fowrc Marke 
peece, the two Marke peece. the Marke peece, the halfe Marke peece, and the loriie penny peece, All after the aforesaid 
reckoning. And for each one of the Said Species one Puntion w'h Our Effigies thereon, And likewise Our Royal! Coate 
of Armes for each of the Said Species, And that you make all according to the draughts herein exprest for the use of Our 
Mint of Scotland, and being finished, that you forthwith deliver them to Charles Maitland Generali of Our Said Mint 
ffor which and for the promissed this Shall be to you a Sufficient Warrant. Given alt Our Court att Whitehall the 14 Ih day 
of November 1 662 . And of Our Reigne the fourteenth yeare. 

By his Maj" cs Comand 
Lauderdaill 
For Thomas Simon 
one of our Cheife Grabo'V 
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2. For English hammered coins, 25 August 1660 (ex Christie’s. 14 July 1987, lot 21). 

[drawings of the gold 20 shillings, and the silver shilling and proposed halfcrown and farthing, and beaded outlines for 
six others] 

‘[signed] Charles R 

These are to require, and authorize you forthwith to prepaire thes severall Stamps for Silver, and Golde according to the 
Draughts herein expressed; for which this shall be your Warrant; given at our Court at Whitehall the 25 lh day of August 
in the twelveth Yeare of our Reigne, To Thomas Symons our Cheife-G raver.’ 

3. For Queen Catherine’s seal, 29 April 1662 (British Library Add MS 16400). 

‘[signed] Charles R 

Our will and pleasure is that you forthwith make and prepare a Seale in Silver for Our Royall Consort the Queen 
according to these draughts Given at our Court at Whitehall the 29 t!l day of Aprill 1662. 

To Thomas Simon one of Our cheife Gravers.’ 

[drawings of both sides of the seal] 


APPENDIX HI. DIMENSIONS OF COINS AND DIE AT THE ROYAL MINT 

These measurements (in inches) were supplied by Graham Dyer in a i 974 letter to Peter Gaspar and relate to the sketch 
in Plate 7, 10. The die and coins are not exactly circular as the plate illustration would imply. 

Obverse die diameters: A=1 .6576"; B=1 .639"; C=1 .6487"; D= 1 .6668" 

Length of die neck =0.130" 

Obverse silver Petition crown diameters: A=1 .577"; B=1 .580"; C=l .58 1"; D=l .5835" 

Thickness of the Petition edge: Minimum=0.1 13"; Maximum=0.)17” 

Obverse silver Reddite crown diameters: A=1.5688"; B=1.5565"; C=1.565"; D=1 .559" 
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CHARLES WYATT, MANAGER OF THE PARYS MINE MINT: 
A STUDY IN INGRATITUDE 


GEORGE SELGIN 

Although much has been written concerning eighteenth-century trade tokens, our knowledge 
concerning the people who took part in their production remains meagre. We know all about 
Matthew Boulton, of course, thanks to the survival of his papers and to the fame he earned as 
Watt's business partner, as a member of the Lunar Society, and as the person responsible for 
renewing Britain’s official copper coinage. But concerning the other persons involved in token 
making we know very little, if anything. 1 

That we should appear to know little about the man who ran the most productive eighteenth- 
century token operation of all is particularly unfortunate. I refer not to Thomas Williams, the 
famous owner of the Anglesey Mines (who was the brains behind the Parys Mine Druids), but to 
Charles Wyatt, whom Williams hired in June 1787 to manage the mint where most of the Druid 
tokens are supposed to have been struck. 

Who was Charles Wyatt? According to Colin Hawker he was a former Boulton employee as 
well as the son of John Wyatt, the gifted inventor who, among other things, was the first person to 
spin cotton by mechanical means. 2 And that is all that the numismatic literature has to say about 
him. But thereby hangs a rather long tale! 

Although John Wyatt (1700-66) is now frequently credited with the invention of cotton- 
spinning using mechanical rollers, his name continues to be overshadowed by that of Richard 
Arkwright, whose ‘Spinning Jenny’ succeeded commercially where Wyatt’s invention failed. 
Wyatt’s priority might have gone altogether unrecognized had it not been for his sons’ effort to 
straighten the record. In 1817 Charles’s brother John, then editor and publisher of The Repertory 
of Arts, Manufactures , and Agriculture , asked him to supply an account of their father’s invention. 
Charles obliged him with a brief note, which John published the following spring, little more than 
a year prior to Charles’s death on 1 1 June 1 8 19. 3 

According to Charles his father first conceived the idea of spinning mechanically around 1730, 
and had constructed a working model of his spinning device in 1733. He then went into 
partnership with a foreigner named Lewis Paul, who promised to help him to finance the 
commercial development of his invention, but who instead ‘made offers and bargains which he 
never fulfilled, and contrived in the year 1738 to have a patent taken out in his own name’. In 
1741 or 1742 Wyatt and Paul built a prototype cotton mill, powered by a gin turned by two asses, 
on Upper Priory Street in Birmingham. The mill failed for want of adequate capital and was sold 
in 1743. 

A larger-scale mill was later erected in Northampton, but it. too, failed to prosper. Making a fine 
display of modesty on his father’s behalf Charles observed that ‘To pretend . . . that the original 
machinery, without addition or improvement, would alone have produced the prodigious effects 


Acknowledgements: I am grateful to Richard Doty and to David Dykes for their suggestions. 

Abbreviations: BNJ - British Numismatic Journal. D&H - R. Dalton and S H. Hamer. The Provincial Token-Coinage of the Iffth 
Century (Privately printed. 1910-18): MBP - Matthew Bouiton Papers, the Birmingham Reference Library: PRO - Public Record 
Office. 

1 The principal contributions concerning token manufacturers apart from Boulton arc D.W. Dykes. 'John Gregory Hancock and the 
Westwood Brothers: An Eighteenth-Century Token Consortium' . BNJ 69 ( 1999). 1 73-86. and 'The Tokens of Thomas Mynd.’ BNJ 70 
(2001 ), 90-102. The most complete study of Boulton's coining activities by far is Richard Doty, The Soho Mint & the Industrialisation 
of Money (BNS Special Publication 2, London, 1998), 

’ C. Hawker, Druid Tokens: Eighteenth Century Token Notes from Matthew Boulton's Letters (Birmingham. 1996). p. 10. 

1 Charles Wyatt. 'On the Origin of Spinning Cotton. &c. by Machinery' The Hr per tor': of Arts. Mtinujacltires. and Agriculture 32 
(second series) (1818). 79-83. Charles Wyatt's death, at Kentish Town, was noted in Gentleman's Magazine and elsewhere. See Major 
AJ. Francis. The Cement Industry 1 796-1914: A History (Newton Abbot. 1 977 1 , p. 38. 
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which we now behold, would be claiming improbable merit for the inventor, and degrading the 
talents and sagacity of his successors’. 4 Nevertheless he believed that ‘the author of the humble 
establishment at Birmingham . . . ought at least to be acknowledged as a benefactor to his 
country’. Charles went on to note that his father also invented the compound lever device for 
weighing loaded carriages, the first of which had been erected on Birmingham’s Snow Hill. 5 
Charles ended his memorial by recalling his father’s indebtedness to ‘The late Mr. Boulton', 

a man too eminent and too amiable to be mentioned without esteem and regret, nor on my pan without affection, 
[who) set a high value both on my father’s attainments and virtues: for it was universally acknowledged that he 
had the happiness to give a lustre and an interest to his genius and his knowledge, by the purest probity, the most 
unaffected humility, urbanity, and benevolence. 

Indeed on 29 November 1766 Boulton, John Baskerville and several other Birmingham notables 
attended John Wyatt’s burial in St Phillips Churchyard, where Wyatt’s tombstone can still be seen 
today. 

In truth Charles’s praise for Boulton only hints at the extent of his and his father’s indebtness to 
the man, while concealing altogether the utter ingratitude Charles had shown him, on more than 
one occasion, when he was still alive. Although Charles states that his father was ‘much injured 
by the experiment’ on Upper Priory, he supplies no further details. In fact the ‘experiment’ and 
some later schemes landed Wyatt in debtors’ prison on no fewer than four occasions - in 1740, 
1741 , 1747 and 1756. In early 1760, facing bankruptcy again, he sought the aid of his friend and 
Snow Hill neighbour, Matthew Boulton: 

Feb. 9, 1760 
Sir 

I am upon ihe Brink of Ruin, even this Day may compleat the Business excep [ 51 c) 1 can be assisted by my 
friends with about 20 £ .... 

I am Sorry to give you this trouble but if I attempt to Speak to this purpose the Subject choake one. 

I am father of a young family in an age too old for general approbation yet would I fain leave them out of the 
power of ill will to reproach them with their father was a poor whimsical old fool etc. etc. or the Widow deserves 
no better for yoking with such a Skatterbrain old enough for her father. 

I am attempting the general State of affairs and if annihilation must be ... am afraid shall prove insolvent. 

Your very affectionate humble Serv{ 

John Wyatt 6 

Boulton did much more than spare the man twenty pounds. He made him a foreman at his 
Snow Hill workshops, while taking on his two sons, Charles and John, as apprentices and treating 
them, following their father’s death, as if they were his own. 

John Wyatt III (b, 1752) proved a model apprentice who, after his initial term expired, was 
given regular employment by Boulton, first as a clerk and then, between 1776 and 1779, as 
Boulton and Fothergill’s London agent. 7 Afterwards he went abroad on at least two occasions on 
Boulton’s behalf, to Paris in 1784 and to St Petersburg in the winter of 1799. The latter trip saw 
him playing a minor role in the task of erecting Russia’s new steam-powered mint, his assignment 
supposedly having been that of ‘dealing with’ Birmingham architect William Hollins. 8 At the time 
of his Russian adventure John was also publishing and editing The Repertory of Arts and 
Manufactures , which he founded several years before. 

Charles was a horse of a different colour. Most apprentices served seven-year terms, usually 
begun at age fourteen, though some indentures specified a terminal age, which was usually 


4 Charles estimated that at the time he wrote the number of mechanical spindles in use in England exceeded five million. 

5 An anonymous late nineteenth -century work, John Wyatt, Master Carpenter & Inventor (London, 1885), p. 18, credits Wyatt 
with another invention that was to prove of far greater import even than that of the mechanical spindle, to wit: the ball bearing! Here 
again Wyatt’s priority has been overlooked, with credit going instead to Philip Vaughn, who secured the first ball bearing patent some 
decades after Wyatt’s death, in 1791 . 

« MBP 375/214. 

7 John Martin Robinson, The Wyatts: An Architectural Dynasty (Oxford, 1979), pp. 13-14. 

s Robinson, as in n. 7, pp. 15-16. Although Hollins is sometimes credited with having designed Russia’s new mint, it appears that 
he was only among the first of several architects involved in the project. Richard Doty's thorough study of Boulton's Russian mint 
project (Soho Mint. chapter 2) mentions neither Hollins nor John Wyatt III. 
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twenty-one or twenty-four. 9 Although Charles began his apprenticeship in 1760, at age ten, he 
would have been of little use to Boulton, or to any other factory owner, for several more years, 
and it appears that his original term was not to expire until 1774. Sometime prior to the autumn of 
1770, however, Charles fell in love with his first cousin Jane (‘Jenny’) Wyatt. Jenny was one of 
the seven daughters of Charles’s uncle Benjamin Wyatt (1709-72), who had seven sons as well, 
five of whom became distinguished architects. 10 Charles was determined to marry her, even 
though doing so meant violating the terms of his indenture. 

Apart from the fact that marriage itself was forbidden by tire terms of most indentures Wyatt 
had been made to understand that his cousin did not wish to be married to a mere apprentice. He 
therefore determined to break his bond with Boulton, so as to go into business on his own. ‘1 have 
conceived that it is possible’, he explained to his master in a nervous and rambling letter, ‘to cut 
files by a Mill & I believe with more expedition & accuracy than the present Method’. 11 The rest 
of the letter consists of a lengthy but mealy-mouthed apology, part of which reads. 

Such extraordinary indulgences of generosity as you have shewn me through the pan of Apprenticeship I have 
served, demand an unwearied exertion of my Abilities in your Interest at the time when they are reasonably to be 
supposed best capable of showing the gratitude that actuate them. [Howeverl I must beg leave to Say the simple 
Truth before you though it may perhaps induce you to alter any opinion you have formed of me. 

Beings of every Capacity have their sensations & Passions . . . some of these have led me to conceive that 
particular esteem for Jenny Wyatt of Blackbrook which I do not blush to own, constitutes for m£ all that we are apt 
to call Happiness ... let me assure you S': it does not appear to me as perfect but checquered with misfortunes & 
disappointments which llow as consequential to the Life of Man, yet these reflections I must confess have not 
enervated my hopes of success in a Scheme which nothing but objection made by her (& such of her Friends as 
know my attachment to her) to my present state of dependency, could induce me to enter into, not only because I 
believe it will be attended with some inconvenience to you. but that it will also be thought to have |lhel appearance 
of ingratitude, yet I cannot but hope that [the] liberality of your thoughts will ascribe it to the real cause & not give 
it the appellation of a Crime, which 1 should hold in equal detestation with the worst of my failings. 

Boulton talked Charles out of his file-cutting scheme, instead putting him (along with his 
brother) in charge of Soho's counting house. 12 But Charles, who appears to have been ill-fitted for 
his new assignment, continued to seek alternative means for earning the sort of salary that could 
settle him in marriage. Eventually his cousin and Jenny’s brother James (1749-1813), the famous 
architect for the Oxford Street Pantheon (who would later become known, rather unfairly, as The 
Destroyer' for his renovation of Windsor castle), suggested that he join him in London to try his 
hand at ornamental interior painting. On 16 October 1771 Charles wrote Boulton to say that he 
was taking James’s advice, and to apologize yet again for biting the hand that fed him: 

To talk of quilling your Service after I have received such benefits from it, seems indeed to carry an Air of 
ingratitude. [Y]ei what must I do? Indeed Sir (whatever faith you may put in my words), my situation is 
distressing. Gratitude draws me on one side & (I must say) Love on the other. Compassion only can pardon or 
palliate the fault of the choice that results from the latter. Justice must be silent. It is not the effect of a bad heart 
but a weak one if you will allow that , it is all the alleviation 1 can expect to my uneasiness & will give me reason 
to hope, that you will exchange the name of ingratitude for weakness, when you speak or think of. 0 

On the back of Charles’s letter Boulton sketched his reply: 

When I took you on apprentice my view in your favr extended further than ye expiration of your indenlor [jri’cJ but 
those views cannot avail anything now You have long withdrawn your self from under my Wing, you have 
launched out your plan of Life & there remains nothing now to be done but to pursue that plan with vigour. It is 
not in a way that I can serve you or I should be inclined to do it 14 

q Joan Lane. Appro mice ship in England, 1600-1914 (London, 1996). pp. 16-17. 

10 Matthew Boulton was an early and very important patron of Charles's cousins Samuel. James and William, who designed and 
built the main buildings of the Soho works and who renovated and enlarged Soho house. According to Stanley Charles Wyatt, Cheney.'; 
and Wyatts: A Hrief History in Two Tans (Chelsea. 1959), p. 125, Charles was only one of cighi Wyairs of his generation who married 
cousins of the same name. 

11 Wyatt went on to state. 'It will appear strange to you that I should aim at such an undertaking without any but an imperfect & 
superficial knowledge of any of the Science of Mechamcks. in this I can also only say that perhaps my judgement is a Slave to hope' 
He did not bother to mention that the idea of cutting files mechanically was in truth yet another of his father's inventions, which he had 
had to abandon, back in the 1730s, for want of money ( Anonymous.. /o/m Vhr/rr, as in n. 5, pp.4-10). 

12 Kenneth Quickendcn. ‘Boulton and Fotlrergill's Silversmiths' The Silver Sat iety Journal 7 f 1995), p 356. 
n MBP 375/18. 

14 As in n. 13 , 
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According to John Martin Robinson, although Charles went to London he ‘failed to find 
satisfactory employment’ there, as a decorative painter or otherwise. By early 1773 he had, ‘like 
the Prodigal Son’, returned to Soho, where, on 4 February, he penned another plaintive note to 
Boulton, who was in London at the time: 

Sir, 

You cannot be more displeased than I am ashamed of troubling you so often upon a subject too painful to me to 
last long. You put no faith in mere words. I do not want any more than common charity will allow to one who has 
not been accustomed to helping his Heart. It is then a pain to me which I thiiik you have no Idea of to find that my 
efforts to please you are yet ineffectual. I cannot find that I am a Dastard but I own your so frequent reproaches 
discourage me. They might have a less or a different effect if the value I set on your good opinion was not 
inseparable from my happiness or if the consciousness of having done all (hat my situation and capacity would 
allow did not make me think you would do me less injustice to be more satisfied with me. I mean not to exculpate 
myself entirely for I know some of the effects of my management have been dissatisfying and unprofitable. These 
effects have given me the more uneasiness as I entered this business from my own choice from a self persuasion 
that I might be of more service to you in than in my former. If I have been deceived it has been the fault of my 
judgement the errors of inexperience and not from the want of inclination. The influence over my Mind of an 
attachment which is of infinitely more consequence to me than the utmost views of Interest may I believe have 
contributed mostly to the loss of your favour. I ought in this to have been guided by your council. But every one 
of my Age does not do as he ought or I might perhaps have made a better use of that kindness which has had more 
of the nature of a Father than of a Master. However the plan of business you proposed to me if you now think me 
capable of managing it, will I hope afford me the means of conciliating your Esteem. If you are persuaded that 
your business as it now is suffers in reputation and diminishes in profit: if I find it impossible in my present 
situation to cure myself of that inattention which may be the cause of it; if it appears upon tryal that the benefits of 
the new plan will maintain a small family and if I feel that all my ardour for business seems bound up in that; 
should you not think it prudent for me to be married after that tryal? It is a step on which the welfare of my whole 
life depends and therefore wants the advice of greater wisdom than my own. My impatience for that undertaking 
must be the basis of it is I hope no unfavourable omen to the amendment of 

Your most obliged Servant 
Chas. Wyatt 15 

Boulton evidently relented, very generously putting Charles in charge of Soho’s button-making 
division, at an annual salary of £100. Although this was only half as much as Charles had hoped to 
earn in London, it was apparently enough to satisfy Jenny, whom Charles finally married at 
Wexford that August. Charles appears to have performed his new job well, for in 1776 he had 
advanced yet another step, becoming a partner in Boulton & Fothergill's silver, inlaid gold, and 
ornamental button division. 16 

What might have been a happy ending for Charles Wyatt was spoiled when, a year later, he felt 
obliged to quit Soho again, precipitously, for London. This time he was hard pressed to protest 
against his actions being labelled a ‘crime’, for those actions, if not actually criminal, certainly 
had the appearance of being so. Just before he left Charles bad been accused of competing with 
his own partners by secretly acting as an agent for bis brother Jack and brother-in-law Thomas 
Dobbs, who had quietly set up their own button-making business. 17 More seriously, Charles had 
been charged with amassing and pilfering over £500 worth of gilt waste from his firm. 

In London Charles sought the aid of his cousin William - Jenny’s oldest brother - who some 
months later recalled, in a letter to Boulton, how Charles had 

applied to me in the most distressed manner for assistance, that you seem’d determined upon his Ruin &c I did 
not flatter him for I told him a Man with a Grain of Judgement wd have seen the situation lie stood in and have 
been cautioned against the 111 treatment to you, that if he would change places with you I thought, he would judge 
differently and perhaps with no more tenderness than you did. 18 


15 MBP 375/19. 

,fl Quickenden. as in n. 12. p. 356. 

17 Years later Dobbs, who ran a rolling mill on the River Rea at King’s Norton, would also become a small-scale token producer. 
His known products were D&H Middlesex 294-5 and Warwickshire 247-9. In 1793 Dobbs’s daughter married Soho mechanic John 
Southern, who may have been introduced to her while erecting a Boulton & Watt engine at Dobbs’s mill in 1787. See H.W. Dickinson 
and Rhys Jenkins, James Wall and the Steam Engine (Ashbourne, 1927), p. 286. 

!8 MBP 375/247. 
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On 19 March I 111 Charles tried yet again to explain himself to his former master. But even as 
he attempted to account for his latest actions he was forced to admit that he’d ‘been mistaken in 
my reasoning upon the propriety of that conduct toward you'. He further allowed that he had left 
‘without a due reflection upon the gratitude I owed you as the genuine Protector of myself & 
Family’. Finally, he conceded that the charges made against him were ‘founded upon such facts as 
must have considerably lowered your esteem for me’. Still he hoped ‘to recover that esteem or at 
least a part of it by attempting to soften the apparent injustice & ingratitude of those facts, with 
declaring the motives to be innocent’: 

I am at a loss how to convince you that this is hue having nothing but my own bare assertion for it & the general 
tenor of my character. If those even had any Credit with you that will have I hope on this occasion, when 1 neither 
have nor can have my other advocates. 1 may have erred thro' inadvertency or mistaken reasoning & 1 have a 
pleasure in confessing that error because that confession furnishes me with the hopes of regaining your friendship 

I do not vindicate the measures but I plead innocence in the design & while I lay my heart thus open to you & 
make so fair an acknowledgement of my error I hope you will fully believe me not to have been guilty of any 
intentional ingratitude or dishonesty. 

Having ‘discharged' his conscience Charles proceeded to inform Boulton of his plans: 

If the breach between us, be so wide that a reconciliation cannot take place I know of no other method I can take 
for my support than by endeavoring to establish myself in Birmingham in the best manner I can where I shall 
certainly wish for. and endeavor to obtain, your friendship and protection & without which 1 shall not like, tho' I 
must bear, the situation,’ 0 

In his July letter William, who had become acquainted with Boulton back in the days when he 
and his brothers had been commissioned by him to build Soho, tried his best to mend the breach 
between his cousin and first great patron: 

My unthinking Bro.-in-law Charles has behaved with such ingratitude toward you that 1 do not know how to offer 
any apology or ask any mitigation of his fault and folly 1 really wish him to be made and I believe he now is 
sensible of what he has done, and wishes he never had done it but whether he has suffered adequate to his crime 
you are the best judge, all that I will ask is, that when you think him sufficiently punish’d, and if you can forgive 
his Folly and make him useful to you, (for the sake of his Wife & Family I plead, and should not presume to do it 
but from a natural tye and a full conviction of your generous and forgiving disposition), then. 1 hope you will once 
more give hint a trial in your Manufactory. If you will do this I shall think myself under still greater obligations, 
and will be glad to come over to you whenever you think it proper to reinstate him. If I have asked an 
unreasonable thing forgive me & believe it proceeds only from my regard for my Sister.- 1 

In a postscript he added, ‘I am not commissioned by Charles to plead in his Favour but I see 
how necessary it is to do so and shall be very glad to make him think so, and to solicite the same 
Things himself'. 

By this time Charles had come back to Birmingham, only to receive there an account from 
Boulton & Fothergill indicating his debt to the firm of over £568. In September he responded by 
claiming his right to deduct £118 155. from this charge for unpaid salary, and promising that his 
cousin William would assume responsibility for another £300, which he supposedly ‘owed’ 
Charles, leaving a net amount due of £149 l Os. 8 cl., which he promised to settle by the end of the 
month. In fact, as William had already revealed to Boulton in his July letter, he had promised to 
help Charles out back in March by giving him £300 in exchange for his bond, but had since found 
himself ‘very much push’d for Money’. William had offered Boulton his own bond, but Boulton 
had apparently refused to take it. 22 

Although Robinson claims that ‘Boulton was not willing to have Charles back in his 
employment under any circumstances’, 1 778-9 Boulton & Fothergill correspondence addressed to 
Charles as well as to his brother John suggests that the two brothers were then living together at 3 
Salisbury Street in London, and that both were serving as Soho’s agents. 23 Of particular 
significance is a letter of 18 June to John from Jonathan Scale, who had taken Charles’s place as 
Boulton’s partner in Soho's button division. Here Scale observes that his firm is 

'» MBP 375/20. 

*' As in n. 19. 

II MBP 375/247. 

— As in n . 21. 

23 Robinson, as in n. 7. p. 10. 
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at a loss who to debit or Credit for the goods sent to & received from you & your brother Chas. ... of course his 
acct. has [word obscured] Credit at WTiouse in Birmingham & you now include that in yours & desire a Bill for 
the whole, which cannot be done with propriety . . . [I]f you are in partnership will it not be better to give your 
names together, but of this you will please let us know . . . , 34 

It seems that the two brothers did in fact agree to be treated as partners, for by October the firm 
was addressing correspondence to ‘Messrs. Chas. & John Wyatt’. 2 - 

However, by 1781 Charles was back in Staffordshire, at Tatenhill, near Burton on Trent, where 
he appears to have become the owner of a rolling mill. Anticipating the summer drought, he wrote 
to his old master in April to inquire about reinforcing or otherwise powering the mill with a 
Boulton & Watt engine. 26 I have not been able to locate Boulton’s reply, or to otherwise determine 
the fate of Wyatt’s rolling mill. But it is certain that Wyatt left the mill, at least temporarily, in 
June 1787, to work for Thomas Williams, the famous ‘copper king’, who hired him to manage the 
Parys Mine Company’s mint in Birmingham. 

Although the very first Parys Mine Druids, excepting a few proof pieces made using dies 
engraved by John Milton, appear to have been minted during the opening months of 1787 at 
Thomas Williams’s metal works near Holywell, Wales, by March Williams had already decided to 
transfer their production to his Birmingham warehouse at 9 Great Charles Street. 27 The move was 
delayed, however, by the sudden death, on the morning of April 1st, of William Welch, the 
warehouse’s manager. While seeking Welch’s replacement, Williams engaged John Gregory 
Hancock, who had sunk the dies for the Holywell Druids, to prepare new ones for a far more 
extensive issue. He also contracted with John Westwood (who had supervised the original Druid 
coinage) and Charles Wyatt’s brother-in-law, Thomas Dobbs, to deliver copper sheets to Great 
Charles Street from their rolling mills in Whitton and King’s Norton. 

On 13 June Williams, perhaps at Dobbs’s suggestion, hired Wyatt to manage his new mint at a 
salary of £200 per annum. In going to work for Williams Wyatt managed to betray his former 
master yet again, for Williams and Boulton were arch-rivals in the bidding for a regal copper 
coinage. Each man was determined to coin copper on the government’s behalf, so as to give a 
boost to his particular copper mining interests: the Anglesey mines for Williams and the Cornish 
mines for Boulton. By means of his bold venture into private coinage, Williams had ‘stolen a 
march’ on Boulton, who had only just begun his own campaign to coin money on behalf of the 
government and who had yet to begin building his own mint. 28 Should Williams’s bid have 
succeeded, he would have endeavoured to have his own Anglesey mines supply the copper for a 
new regal coinage, depriving Boulton not only of any prospect for an actual coinage contract, but 
also of his last best hope for saving the then struggling Cornish copper mines, and hence for 
saving his Soho works. The Cornish mines were the principal source of Boulton & Watt engine 
royalties, which were then the main source of revenue keeping most of Boulton’s enterprises 
afloat 29 Charles Wyatt had thus agreed to take charge of an operation whose success stood a good 
chance of ruining his former master and surrogate father. 

Wyatt appears to have been a competent mint master. Besides having developed some 
management skills he shared some of his father’s mechanical abilities, and was therefore able 
personally to supply his mint with at least two and probably no fewer than three coining presses at 
a time when such presses were difficult to come by. 50 

Although John Westwood Sr would eventually dismiss the Parys Mine mint’s coining presses as 
‘the worst he ever saw’, the presses cannot have been all that bad, or Wyatt’s management skills 

w MBP 375/446. 

25 MBP 375/447, 

26 MBP 375/25. 

27 For a detailed account of the Druids' production history see Hawker, as in o. 2. For John Milton see T. Slainton, 'John Milton, 
Medallist . 1 759- 1805’. BNJ 53 ( 1 983). 1 33-62 . 

23 David Vice. ‘The Soho Mint & the Anglesey Tokens of the Parys Mine Company ' , Format. 33, p. 2. Although Boulton was at 
this time engaged in making tokens for the East India Company, he arranged to have these struck at a makeshift mint in London. See 
B.M. Gould. 'Matthew Boulton's East India Mint in London. 1 786-88 \SCMB 612 (1969). 270-7. 

* See J.E. Cule. "The Financial History of Matthew Boulton, 1759-1800’ (M.Phil. Thesis, University of Birmingham, 1935). 
pp. 249-51, and J.R, Harris, The Copper King /Toronto. 1964). pp. 74-8. 

Hawker, as in n, 2, p. 20. For Boulton’s struggle to obtain presses for his concuiTem East India Company coinage see Gould, as in 
n. 28. According to Vice, as in n. 28. p. 3, William Whitmore of 27 Little Charles Street also supplied presses to the Parys Mine mint. 
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must have been truly extraordinary, for if the numbers handed down to us are to be believed, the 
Parys Mine mint achieved one of the most impressive feats in the history of coining. In all, it is 
supposed to have produced 250 tons of Druid pennies and another fifty tons of Druid halfpennies, 
or nearly thirteen million coins in all, in less than two years, despite a very slow start (less than a 
ton had been coined by August 1787), and the concurrent striking of several tons of tokens for 
John Wilkinson. 31 What made this feat especially impressive was the fact that both the penny 
Druids and Wilkinson’s coins (which were originally issued as pence but later called in and 
reissued as halfpence) were struck in collar, using manual labour only. 32 

If Charles Wyatt ran the Parys Mine mint in a manner that showed little mercy to his old boss, 
then Boulton was no more inclined to have pity on Wyatt when Williams decided, in the autumn 
of 1788, to abandon his quest for a regal coinage contract and to yield the field to Boulton. 
Williams’s change of heart was partly the result of a November 1787 agreement struck between 
him and the Cornish miners allowing him a two per cent commission on Cornish copper sales in 
return for his agreeing to limit Anglesey’s sales to one-third of total sales lor one year. 33 Under the 
new arrangement Williams was certain to profit from a new regal copper coinage even if he 
played no direct role in producing it. Furthermore, by early 1788 doubts had begun to grow 
concerning whether the government would act at all: the King had suffered his first major bout of 
mental illness, and no new coinage could proceed except by his authority. 

Upon hearing of Williams’s diminished interest in coining for the government, Boulton jumped 
at the chance to remove his sole rival from the field. Toward the end of the year he had drafted an 
agreement in which he offered to purchase William’s presses and other coining equipment and to 
coin Williams’s Druids for him in exchange for Williams's agreement that 'lie would neither by 
himself or his Agent direct or indirectly make any opposition to him in the business of Coining for 
Government or other persons’. 34 If the government offered Boulton a contract to coin 1000 tons or 
more, then Boulton was to pay for Williams’s equipment in cash; otherwise, Boulton would 
deduct £7 out of every £3 1 he charged Williams for coining Druids until the presses were paid for. 
The agreement was finally signed on 3 March 1789. It represented a major victory for Boulton. It 
was also rather bad news for Charles Wyatt. 

Williams, however, took some time to carry out the terms of his agreement with Boulton. On 
15 May 1789. Wyatt wrote Boulton as follows: 

Sir: 

Not having received orders from M r Williams to deliver any part of the Coining Tools, I hope you will pardon 
the delay which will be occasioned by my wailing for his directions on this business. I shall write by the first Post 
& may possibly have an answer on Tuesday. 

I am respectfully 

Sir your obe 11 Serv. 

Chas Wyatt 55 

On 15 July and again on 22 July Boulton wrote to Williams to remind him that Wyatt was still 
awaiting his orders to surrender the Parys Mine presses, as well as dies, sheet copper and 
planchets that Boulton intended to use in striking his own Druids. On 27 July Williams finally 
responded, blaming Wyatt himself for the delay: 


11 Charles Pye. Provincial Coins ewi/ Tokens, issued from the Year 1787 to the Year 1801 (Birmingham. 1801 ), index. Hawker, as 
in n. 2. pp. 50-54, notes that Pye 's figures may include twelve or thirteen tons of Druids manufactured a! the Great Charles Street 
facility after Boulton had taken that facility over in anticipation of moving Druid production to Soho. 

The total number of presses possessed by the P.M.Co. mint is unknown. However, when the presses were eventually sold to 
Matthew Boulton, they were assigned a value of 500 guineas. A contemporary pamphlet on coining says that a good manual screw press 
could be had for twenty guineas (J.C. Spillman. ‘An Overview of Early American Coinage Technology’. The Colonial Newsletter 2 1 ( I ) 
(April 1982). p. 769). Even allowing that the price assigned to Williams's presses w;ls grossly inflated, as Boulton insisted, it hardly 
seems likely to have been more than triple the market price It follows that, if we allow £52 IDs. pet press, and assume that half of the 
presses in question were for blank cutting. P.M. Company had something like live coining presses at its disposal, This number would 
have sufficed to account for the massive output of Druid tokens, even without allowing for overtime. iThe Royal Mint was at Ihis time 
equipped with a grand total of nine screw presses, only five or six of which were generally in working order at any given time,) 

55 Harris, as in n. 29. 

54 Hawker, as in n. 2. p. 17. 

55 MBP 375/28. 
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He poor fellow considering it. I suppose, and Ends his Employ under the RM. Co. was loath to give up all at once 
but I have now wrote to him that it must be so. ... 1 have ordered Wyatt do ever thing necessary on my part & beg 
you will lose no time in getting the matter finished. 56 

At last, on 29 July, Wyatt informed Boulton that he had received Williams’s letter instructing 
him to surrender 

all the Coining instruments at a valuation to be made by two People one on your pari and one on M r Williams’, t 
have fixed on M r Whitmore & the appointment may be proceeded upon any day next week that you may think 
proper to appoint. 

I have orders in the mean time to deliver the new pair of dies & any Sheets &c that you may require. 

Thus ended Charles Wyatt’s brief tenure as manager of what had been Great Britain’s most 
productive mint. According to Colin Hawker the occasion found Matthew Boulton once again 
coming to Wyatt’s aid despite his disloyalty, by making personal contributions in support of the 
‘Poor at the Parry's Mine Warehouse' on no fewer than four occasions starting on 1 December, 
1 789. 37 We shall see shortly how Wyatt was to repay this last act of kindness. 

Immediately following his brief interlude as a mint master Wyatt entered into a metal plating 
partnership with Thomas Dixon and Edward Smith. However their firm, Wyatt & Dixon, was 
dissolved in 1790. In that same year Wyatt patented a special form of tinned copper roofing material, 
which his cousin James was to employ in several of his building projects, including the Chetney Hill 
Lazaretto in Kent. 38 By 1792 Charles had rejoined John in Ixmdon where, according to a directory 
of that year, the brothers manufactured Charles's patented sheathing at 19 Abchurch Lane. Several 
years later, in 1797 or early 1798, Charles embarked on what was to prove his most successful 
venture of all by purchasing James Parker’s recently acquired patent for a new wateiproof cement, 
together with Parker’s cement manufacturing plant at Bankside. Parker & Wyatt’s rose-tinted 
‘Roman’ cement was generously employed by Charles’s architect cousins, including Samuel, who 
used it to finish Boulton’s new Soho office wing in 1798 39 By 1810, when his cement patent 
expired, Wyatt’s firm was producing 700 three-bushel casks of cement per week, and Wyatt, besides 
having occupied a fine London residence at 2 Bedford Row, was also Lord of the Manor of Minster 
in Sheppey (the source of much of his firm’s cement stone), which he purchased for £4000. 40 

His successful move into construction supplies did not, however, quite spell the end of Charles 
Wyatt’s interest in coining, for just as Matthew Boulton was about to grasp the regal coinage 
contract he had been struggling to obtain for over a decade, Wyatt tried to snatch it from him. In 
early March 1797, having learned that the Government was about to go forward with a new 
copper coinage, Wyatt wrote to George Rose, the clerk of the Parliaments, to inquire about the 
possibility of handling the coinage. Although I have not succeeded in locating a copy of his letter, 
on 7 March the letter was read to the Privy Council’s Coin Committee, which recorded the gist of 
it in its minutes. According to these Wyatt wrote 

that he had been employed in making a Copper Coinage to the amount of many Thousand pounds, for the 
Anglesea Company and for ML Wilkinson; and desiring to be informed whether he might be permitted to make a 
Tender for executing the National Copper Coinage now in agitation. 

The committee replied by asking Wyatt to send in his proposals as well as ‘some Specimens of 
the Copper Coinage struck by him for the Anglesea Company &c’ . 41 

Nothing further occurs in the Privy Council records concerning Charles’s Wyatt’s attempt to 
secure the contract that had been the chief object of his former master’s labour since the mid- 
1780s. And that is just as well, for one is hard-pressed to see how Boulton could possibly have 
maintained his unblemished record of magnanimity in the face of what would surely have been 
Wyatt’s most ‘dastardly’ betrayal of all. 


Hawker, as in n. 2. p. 22. 

17 M BP 375/29. 

- ,!l Robinson, as in n. 7, p. 1 1 . 
w As in n. 37. 

40 Francis, as in n. 3. pp. 35-7. 

41 PRO BT6/I26. 



THOSE PESTS OF CANALS: 

A THEFT OF MONNERON TOKENS INTENDED FOR FRANCE 


RICHARD MARGOLIS 

Having been unsuccessful in obtaining a major contract for his fledgling Soho mint to 
manufacture copper coinage for the English government, despite having made intense efforts 
since 1788 to do so, early in 1791 Matthew Boulton turned his attention to France. A serious 
shortage of low denomination coinage had developed there during the first years of the Revolution 
and suggested to Boulton an opportunity to employ his recently constructed but under-utilized 
steam-powered mint. In February of 1791 he sent his agent. Dr Francis Swediaur, a well-known, 
widely acquainted, multi-lingual physician to Paris to meet first-hand with a prominent firm of 
Paris negotiants, the Monneron Fibres, whose two principals were Pierre and Augustin 
Monneron . 1 * * 

Boulton had earlier been in contact with the Monnerons through a mutual friend, John Motteux, 
and Dr Swediaur carried a letter addressed to them, in which Boulton stated, in part, \ . . I beg 
leave to intimate to you that I have invented and executed Mills for Rolling Copper, for cutting it 
out into flans or blanks, and for coining it: also that I am concerned in Copper Smelting Works 
proper for refining the Bells. If therefore my Machinery or abilities could be made useful to your 
country I should with pleasure enter into a treaty for that purpose' ? 

Months of discussion between Swediaur and the Monnerons and a considerable amount of 
correspondence between Soho and Paris eventually culminated in a contract, in September of 
1791, for Boulton to supply the Monnerons with a large quantity of copper tokens. The 
Monnerons would place them into circulation in France to alleviate the extreme shortage of 
circulating copper, and. not incidentally, would make a nice profit on the difference between the 
value of the tokens as issued and their cost of production, while Boulton would finally achieve 
significant employment for his mint. 

Initially, tokens of two sols denomination were struck, the Soho Mint utilizing an obverse die 
featuring a seated figure of Liberty which had been engraved by a young Frenchman. Noel- 
Alcxandre Ponthon. He had been hired in Paris by Dr Swediaur. and had subsequently come to 
Soho, which began striking the two sols tokens combining his obverse die with a simple inscribed 
reverse and shipping them to the Monnerons in France.'' These first shipments were followed, in 
December 1791. by much larger and heavier tokens of five sols denomination. Their obverse die. 
depicting the Fete de la Federation, incorporated a popular design originally engraved in 1790 by 
Augustin Dupre. This die had been purchased from Dupre by the Monnerons and brought to Soho 
by their intimate friend, M. Senovert. 4 

Throughout the last quarter of 1791 the Soho Mint experienced considerable difficulty in 
furnishing the quantities of tokens needed by the Monnerons (and which they had paid for in 


1 A large and adventurous family, the many Monneron brothers included a colonial administrator, a sea captain, an engineer, and 
businessmen in France and on Isle de France in the Indian Ocean Three of the brothers, Pierre. Claude-Ange. and Louis Monneron, 
were deputies to the Constituent Assembly, and a fourth, Augustin, subsequently became a deputy to the Legislative Assembly, 

1 Matthew Boulton Papers, formerly archives department of the Birmingham Reference Library, now known as the Birmingham 
City Archives (henceforth BCA): Boulton Letter Book. 1791-1792, I am indebted to two former archivists in this department, John 
Warner-Davies, and Nicholas Kingsley, and their staffs, for the many courtesies extended to me during my frequent visits to study 
these invaluable papers. Letters and other documents quoted are by permission of the Matthew Boulton Trust. 1 have deliberately left 
the vagaries of 1 8th century* spelling exactly as they appear in the documents quoted, making no editorial comments or corrections, and 
have added punctuation only when it seemed particularly necessary, 

* The first tokens were sent 27 October 1791. For an overview of the Soho Mint’s productions for the Monnerons, see: R. 
Margolis, ’Matthew Boulton's French Ventures n! )79| anti 1792: Tokens for the Monneron Pitres of Pam and Isle de France', HNJ 
58(1988). 102-9. 

J Dr Swediaur (Pans I to Matthew Boulton (Sohoi.22 November 1791 . BCA. Swediaur Letter Box. 
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advance). The Mint’s initial problems were caused by its failure to secure enough copper at 
reasonable prices, and then, when adequate supplies of copper had been acquired, by numerous 
technical problems in striking the tokens, particularly the 5 sols pieces, which were much larger 
and heavier than anything previously struck in quantity at Soho. 5 

Boulton’s absence from Soho on a number of occasions during this critical period was caused 
by his having to attend to urgent parliamentary matters in London affecting Boulton and Watt’s 
steam engine business. His absence has proved to be a boon to present day researchers, as it 
became necessary to deal with the mint’s problems by correspondence, the letters between 
London and Soho providing vivid details about the difficulties at Soho. Machinery seemed to 
break down even more frequently while Boulton was away, and the correspondence between 
Boulton in London and his son, Matthew Robinson Boulton, and other key employees at Soho, is 
a litany of complaints (from London) and explanations (from Soho) about the production 
problems encountered and the various attempts to rectify them. 

The very first shipments, in late October 1791, consisting of 2 sols pieces, had been sent by 
land to Dover, employing Sherrat’s Flying Wagon. This method, however, was not only quite 
costly, but the bouncing of the conveyance on the rough roads caused damage to the tokens. Most 
subsequent shipments were sent by canal, apart from small numbers of silver and copper gilt 
specimen or presentation strikings which Pierre Monneron and Dr Swediaur personally earned 
with them on two separate return trips via the ‘Diligence’ from Soho to Paris. Although initially 
Boulton had inquired of a Liverpool freight forwarding firm concerning the frequency of ships 
sailing from there to France, 6 7 Hull, on the east coast of England, soon became the favoured port of 
departure. 

Despite the many difficulties, late in December 1791 , Soho began to strike a new issue of 5 sols 
tokens which were dated (on the reverse), 1792 and L'AN HI DE LA LIBERTY. A limited quantity had 
been struck when a letter dated 11 January 1792 sent from Calais by Dr Swediaur (who was 
returning to Paris) informed Boulton, *. . . I rec d here a letter from M r Monneron acquainting me. 
that the Nat. Assembly have decreed that with the beginning of the year 1792 the 4 lh year of 
liberty should also begin (instead of July). It therefore will be necessary to change the die of the 5 
sols as soon as you are obliged to make a new matrix of the reverse to change the letters: Pan III 
de la liberte, to Fan IV or Pan IV de la liberte . . ? 

This request was promptly complied with at Soho, and as a result the 1792 five sols variety 
dated L'AN 111, which was only struck briefly, is quite scarce, whereas the succeeding one, dated 
L'AN IV, is extremely common, having been made in much greater quantities. The 5 sols were 
struck initially at a weight of approximately 16£ to the French pound, but were subsequently 
slightly reduced to approximately 18 per French pound. 

By February of 1792 Soho had got up to speed and was able to strike and ship large quantities 
of 5 sols tokens to the Monnerons. From evidence in the Matthew Boulton Papers it is possible to 
trace the route that the majority of these shipments took from Soho to France. 

Loaded on to boats at Henshall & Company’s wharf in Birmingham, and travelling via the 
Birmingham and Fazeley Canal, the casks of tokens entered the Trent and Mersey Canal (also 
known as the Grand Trunk Canal) as far as Shardlow, an important canal trans-shipment port. 
There the local office of Henshall & Company 8 forwarded them on, via the River Trent, to Caleb 
Maullin at the inland port of Gainsborough. He in turn sent them on (still via the Trent, which, 
upon joining the Ouse, formed the River Humber) to the firm of C.E. Broadley at Hull. They were 
then loaded on a vessel for transportation to France; Rouen or Dunkirk were the usual French 


5 The outer, circular legends of Che reverses of the 1791 five sols tokens are very often weakly struck, and the border of denticles 
frequently has a ragged appearance. There were two major reverse varieties of 5 sols tokens in 1791, differentiated by the position of 
the circular legends, and the striking defects described occur in both varieties. A small number of well -struck examples do exist; it 
seems likely that these were struck individually on a hand press, rather than mass-produced on a steam driven press. 

6 Thorn & Co.. Liverpool to MB. Soho and Birmingham, 12 and 30 November 1791. BCA. Tl Letter Box. 

7 Dr Swediaur (Calais) to MB (London) . 1 1 January 1 792. BC A , Swediaur Letter Box . 

8 Hugh Henshall & Company had been established by the proprietors of the Trent and Mersey Canal as their own carrying firm. 
C. Davies. ‘Josiah Wedgwood and canal management’. The Journal of Transport History. 3rd series, vol. 1. no. 1 (1980). pp. 49-57. 
Reprinted in Canals and Inland Navigation (Aldershot. 1996), pp. 85—93, 
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ports of entry. The shipment of 19 March 1792, which followed this route, and which was 
intended for consignment to a Monsieur Tests in Dunkirk, is described in the entry shown here 

(Fig- 1). 

A more detailed record of the shipments to the Monnerons was kept in two invoice books, 
entitled A and B, only the second of which seems to have survived. 9 It includes the shipment of 19 
March 1792, which consisted of fifty-six casks, each containing forty pieces wrapped in 140 
papers (i.e., 5.600 pieces per cask, or a total of 313.600 pieces). Each cask was individually 
numbered, its contents separately weighed, as well as the weight of the cask alone and the cask 
plus contents (Fig. 2). 

On 4 April 1792 Zach Walker, Junior, Matthew Boulton’s nephew, who served as a clerk at the 
Soho Mint, forwarded a copy of a letter of 1 April received from Caleb Maullin, wharfinger (the 
proprietor of a wharf) at the poll of Gainsborough, to Matthew Boulton, who was in London 
attending to other matters. Regarding this particular shipment, Maullin wrote: 

Matt xv Boulton Esq' 

Soho, near Birm m Sir, 

Having rec d the 56 Casks of Medals & on examination finding them deficient in weight, & one of the Casks 
N°: 471 had the Head thereof turned on the other side, I had the said 3 Casks viz N°: 474. 482. & 471 all opened. 

& then found many of the Medals had been taken out & ihe Casks filled up with Straw & Horse Dung, & learning 
that some Medals had been circulated at Gainsbro' on Enquiry found they were the same as the Casks contained. I 
therefore immediately apprehended the Boat-Master & five other of the Crew & charging them with the Ofence 
they are all fully committed to take their Trials - I have also accused a Baker at Gainsbro’ for receiving some of 
the said Medals & shall have him examined Tomorrow as a Magistrate attends at Gainsbro’ on purpose, & 1 then 
also mean to have many other Persons apprehended that have received Medals from Boatmen The Quarter 
Sessions at Kirton will be the 25 th : Inst': when these Offenders will be tried. & it will be necessary to have one of 
your Servants to prove the Medals were made by you and packed in the Casks - You may depend upon my 
Exertion in this Business & I doubt not but I shall be able to have proper Examples made of these Villains. - At a 
late Quarter Sessions at Nottingham I had 2 Boatmen transported for 7 Years each for stealing Earthen Ware & a 
person for receiving the same transported for 14 Years. - I mention this circumstance least you might have been 



Fig. 1 . Entries of 17 and 19 March 1792. the latter describing the route of the shipment of 56 casks of 5 sols tokens, and 
debiting them to the Monneron Freres Copper Account BCA .Soho Mini Coinage Dav Book X Feb. 1791-16 Max 
1795. p. 44. 

11 B Coinage Invoices from IK" 1 it'hr' 1792 unto . . , BCA. Mint Book | Number 2| 
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Fig. 2. A portion of Invoice No. 13 describing the shipment of 19 March 1792 to the Monnerons which included the 
three rifled casks of copper 5 sols tokens, nos 471 , 474 and 482. It indicates that the tokens weighed 1 8 to the French 
pound, wrapped in 140 papers, each of which contained 40 pieces, i.e. 5,600 pieces per cask. The gross weight, tare, 
and net weight of copper are also shown for each cask, and the invoice is cross-referenced to page 44 of the Soho Mint 
Coinage Day Book. BCA. B Coinage Invoices from ISA Feh ry 1792 unto . . ., p. 3. 



Inclined to suppose ii would have been better to have these Men committed for the Assizes; but the Justices in this 
Neighbourhood are determined to be severe in order to put a stop if possible to the many depredations this 
Navigation is subject to - I have the most positive instructions from Mess ri Henshall & C° not to spare any pains 
or Expence and J shall strictly attend thereto. - I am &e &c 

Caleb Maullin 

Trent Port Wharf 10 
I s ': April 1792." 

In his letter of 4 April to Boulton which enclosed a transcribed copy of Mr. Maullin’s letter, 
Zach Walker Junior commented: 

Lest any occurrence should detain you in London longer than expected. I have thought it right to forward you the 
annex'd copy of a L. r from M r .C; Maullin Gainsbro’ in order that you may be the sooner able to take such 
measures in the business as seem most prudent. 

I wrote M r . Maullin, thanking him for his Vigilance &c &c & informing him that you were in London when his 
favour came to hand, but that he might rest assured you would cooperate with him in taking the most effectual 
means of bringing the Villains to condign punishment; & that a Person should attend their Kirton Sessions at the 
time appointed to identify the Medals & Package. & give such further evidence as the Bench might deem 
necessary, as far as it lay in our power. 

This Day’s post brings a L r : from Henshall & C os : Office at Shardlow . . . acknowledging the receipt & 
forwarding the whole of the Casks in apparent good condition from thence, so that the depredation appears clearly 
to have been committed between that place & Gainsbro' & will of course more fully ascertain die proofs of the 
Boatmen's Guilt. 

Dear Sir, 

Your faithful Servant 
Zacc s : Walker Jun r ; 


NB- The 56 Casks were sent from hence 
19®: March 12 

II is apparent that the theft of goods shipped by canal was a continuous and serious problem. 
One authority has commented, ‘Complaints about the pilferage of goods and the poor behaviour 
of boatmen were legion throughout the canal age; they gave the waterways a bad name . . .’. He 
states further, 'The proprietors of the Trent & Mersey Canal had a strong interest in ensuring that 
the employees of Hugh Henshall & Co. exhibited behaviour beyond reproach'. 13 

It is quite possible, with a knowledge of the various types of tokens struck for the Monnerons. 
to determine the specific variety which was stolen by the boatmen from the three casks. The 
heading of the invoice illustrated indicates that this shipment consisted entirely of five sols tokens, 
and it can be deduced from the date of the shipment and the weight of the tokens that they were 
specifically the second major variety of 1792, dated L'AN IV DE LA LIBERTE on the reverse (the 
much scarcer variety, dated L'AN 111 DE LA LIBERTE. as mentioned above, was struck earlier and 
wms slightly heavier). The obverse features Dupre's rendition of the Oath of Federation. The 
lettered edge reads: DEPARTEMENS DE PARIS. RHONE ET LOIRE. DU GARD.SCc. indicating a few 
of the departments of France in which these tokens were intended to circulate (Fig. 3). 

In a letter of 5 April to his son. Matt, who was attempting to supervise the Soho Mint in his 
father’s absence, Matthew Boulton writes: 

I am sorry to line! by Z W’s letter of yesterday that our Casks have been Robed and am determind in every such 
instance to exert all my powers to punish the offenders 1 am sure it is the duty & the interest of Mr Maullin & all 
who are interested in the Canal to spare neither pains nor money to punish with Rigour those pests of Canals I 
therefore beg that M' Brown. Mr Lawson 14 & Z: Walker Junr would consult together & determine which of them 
is the most proper Evidence to prove the property &c: &c: - Who can prove the packing? one of them must be 
ready to set out about ye 20th I will write a line to Maulin about it. 15 


10 Trent Port Wharf was on the wesl bank of the River Trent, opposite Gainsborough. 

11 Z. Walker Sr, Letter Box 2, BCA. (Zach Walker Sr.. Matthew Boulton's brother-in-law. was principal clerk at bis Birmingham 
warehouse: this Letter Box includes letters from his son, Zach Walker, Jr.l. 

12 Zach Walker Jr. to Matthew Boulton. Z. Walker St. Letter Box 2. BCA. 

I? C. Davies, as in n. 8.p. 89. 

|J William D, Brown was chief clerk, and Janies Lawson was a key employee at the Soho Mint, where he was responsible for the 
multiplication of dies and for one of the coinage presses 

15 M Boulton to M R. Boulton. M.BouIlon/M.R .Boulton 1 782-9 J Letter Box. BCA. 
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Fig. 3. The Monneron tokens stolen from cask 471 of the shipment of 19 March 1792 were 5 sols pieces of this 
specific variety, which is dated L'AN IVDE LA LIBERTY on the reverse.This example weighs 27.22 g. 


Caleb Maullin had been wasting no time in initiating proceedings against the alleged thieves. 
On 31 March he had sworn out a complaint against them (Fig. 4): 

The information and complaint of 
Caleb Maullin of Trent Port Wharf in 
the Parish of Beckingham in the County 
of Nottingham aforesaid, Wharfinger 
taken and made before me Robert Wells 
D.D. one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the said Parts the thirty first 
day of March in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and Ninety two 
Who on his oath saith. 

That having by a Letter dated 21 s '. March 
Instant had advice of Matthew Boulton of Birmingham in the 
County of Warwick Escf . having shipped Fifty six Casks of 
Copper Medals on Board of a Ketch or Vessel of Hugh Hens hall 
and C°. William Peach Master March 27 l!l at Shardlow in the 
County of Derby to his this Deponents ’ care at Gainsb 0 . he 
heard on the twenty ninth Instant that the Boat 's Crew had 
paid several away to Tradesmen in the Town of Gainsb'h for 
Necessarys which they had purchased he had the Casks 
weighed and found several of them materially deficient in 
Weight and that upon opening three of the Casks he found a 
large Number had been stolen thereout - That he thereupon 
applied to several persons in the Town of Gainsb°. who had 
taken many of them in payment and they delivered them to him 
again and this Deponent further saith that he hath Cause to 
suspect and verily believes that William Peach James Peach 
John Sheffield William Sheffield John Tomlinson and John 
Watts all of Castle Donington in the Count y of Leicester 
Boatmen have feloniously stolen the same and this Deponent 
saith that upon examining One of the said Casks marked and 
numbered 474. he found that the Head of the Cask had been 
taken off, several of the Medals (about 400 in Number) had 
been stolen out of this and two other casks, that the Casks 
had been filled up with Horse Dung and Hay, and that the 
head of one of the Casks had been put on the wrong side 
Outwards, wherefore he prays Justice may be Done in the 
premises. 

Caleb Maullin 

Taken and Sworn 
Before Me 
Rob. Wells 16 


Lincolnshire 

Lindsey 


l!) Lincolnshire Archives LQS Kirton Easier 1792 A256 27. This document and others concerning the Inal of the canal boatmen arc 
quoted and/or reproduced with the permission of the Lincolnshire Archives, 
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Fig. 4, The first page of the Complaint of Caleb Maul) in against the boatmen, 31 Match, 1792. LQS A256.27. 
Reproduced by permission of the Lincolnshire Archives Office. 


The same day, 31 March, Caleb Maullin and three Gainsborough merchants who were alleged 
to have exchanged foodstuffs in return for stolen Monneron tokens posted recognizances (bonds) 
to guarantee their appearance as witnesses. All four recognizances are basically similar, Maullin 's 
stating, 

Lincoishire 

Lindsay 

Be it remembred, that on the Thirty first day of March in the Thirty second year of the reign of our lord George 
the third of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, king, defender of the faith, &c. Caleb Maullin of Trent Port Wharf 
in the Parish of Beckingham in the County of Nottingham Wharfinger personally came before me Robert Wells 
D:D: one of the justices of our said lord the king, assigned to keep the peace within the said parts and 
acknowledged himself to owe to our said lord the king the sum of One Hundred pounds of good and lawful money 
of G reat Britain, to be made and levied of his goods and chattels, lands and tenements, to the use of our said lord 
the king, his heirs and successors, if he the said Caleb Maullin shall make default in the condition underwritten. 

The condition of this recognizance is such, that if the above-bound Caleb Maullin shall personally appear at the 
next general Quarter Sessions of the Peace to be holden at Kirton in and for the said Parts and then and there 
prefer a bill of indictment against William Peach Janies Peach John Sheffield William Sheffield John Tomlinson A 
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John Watts late of Castle Donington in the County of Leicester Boatmen for the felonious carrying and taking 
away a quantity of Copper Medals the property of Matthew Boulton of Soho in the Count}’ of Stafford Esquire and 
shall then and there give evidence concerning the same, to the jurors who shall inquire thereof on the part of our 
said lord the king. And in case the same be found a true bill, then if the said Caleb Maullin shall personally appear 
before the jurors who shall pass upon the trial of the sard William Peach James Peach John Sheffield William 
Sheffield John Tomlinson & John Watts and give evidence upon the said indictment, and not depart without leave 
of the court: Then this recognizance to be void. 

Acknowledged before me 
Rob Wells ' 7 

In addition to Caleb Maullin, who was required to post £100 to guarantee his appearance at the 
trial, Richard Clarke, a baker, and John Whitaker, a cheesemonger, each had to post £20; and John 
Parkinson, a butcher, had to deposit £20 to guarantee the appearance of Eleanor Parkinson, his 
mother. It is apparent that a variety of Gainsborough merchants had been approached by the 
boatmen and accepted the Monneron tokens they proffered in payment for various foodstuffs. 

That these large tokens of unfamiliar type, with legends in French, could be accepted in 
exchange for goods is both vivid commentary on and confirmation of the haphazard state of the 
copper coins and tokens circulating in England at this time. The extent of illiteracy in eighteenth 
century England seems to be a subject of debate, but it is quite possible that the passers, although 
not the recipients, were illiterate, leaving them ignorant of the French legends on the Monneron 
tokens they had stolen. 

The sad state of the coinage at the time was often commented upon by Matthew Boulton. This 
view has been succinctly summarized by Richard Doty: \ , . there was little small change in 
circulation, the Royal Mint having ceased copper coinage just as the Industrial Revolution was 
getting under way, while the last silver struck in quantity dated back to the 1750s . . . what [a] 
worker might expect to find in his pay packet was a motley assemblage of counterfeit halfpence 
and farthings (Boulton estimated that two out of every three coppers were suspect; a slightly later 
observer put the figure at an astounding ninety-eight percent), augmented in and after 1787 by 
private copper tokens - the more successful of which were also counterfeited.’ 18 

Of course, Boulton, who had been attempting to obtain government contracts to manufacture 
copper coin, was hardly an unbiased observer. Indeed, a different picture of the coinage in 
circulation and of the various methods of paying wages considerably at variance with Boulton’s 
view, has been put forth by Professor Mathias in his recent Linecar Lecture: 19 \ . . employees and 
tradesmen showed great resource in coping with the problems of economising on cash when 
settling accounts for their regular customers and suppliers . The shortage of cash for wages evoked 
equivalent stratagems. Payment could be made by the issue of ‘chits’ or credit notes, for obtaining 
supplies at the ‘tommy’ shop or with a compliant local retailer. Or groups of workmen might be 
paid in larger denomination notes or coin for changing in local ale-houses or shops. Both methods 
offered greater scope for exploitation or the dissipation of wages than payments in tokens which 
passed current in local or regional circulation’ . 

Whatever the actual situation, it is hardly surprising that the Monneron tokens - so large, 
handsome, and, for the most part, well-made, particularly in comparison with other circulating 
coppers, would be readily accepted by the merchants of Gainsborough. 

Subsequently, a True Bill , 20 undated, but presumably presented by the jurors just prior to the 
commencement of the actual trial, declared (Fig .5 a); 

. . . The Jurors for our Lord the King upon their Oath present that William Peach late of the Township of 
Gainsborough in the Parts of Lindsey in the County of Lincoln Labourer James Peach late of the same place 
Labourer John Sheffield late of the same place Labourer William Sheffield late of the same place Labourer and 
John Watts late of the same place Labourer on the thirty first Day of March in the thirty second Year of the Reign 

11 Lincolnshire Archives LQS Kirton Easter 1792 A256 23. 

18 The Soho Mint & the Industrialization of Money (London. 1 998) . p. 15. 

P. Mathias. ‘Official and Unofficial Money in the Eighteenth Century: the Evolving Uses of Currency '.BNJ 74 (2004), 68-83. at 

p. 73. 

- >0 Lincolshire Archives LQS A2S6 45: a True Bill is a bill of indictment found by a grand jury to be supported by sufficient 
evidence to justify the hearing of a case. 
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of our Sovereign Lord George the third King of Great Britain. . with Force and Anns at the Township of 
Gainsborough aforesaid in the Parts and County aforesaid Twenty Copper Medals of the Value ofTenpence of the 
Goods and Chattels of the Company of proprietors of the Navigation from the Trent to the Mersey then and there 
being found Feloniously did steal take and cany away against the peace of our said Lord the King his Crown and 
Dignity And the Jurors aforesaid upon their Oath aforesaid do further present that the said William Peach James 
Peach John Sheffield William Sheffield and John Watts on the said thirty first day of March in the Year aforesaid 
with Force and Arms at the Township of Gainsborough aforesaid in the Parts and County aforesaid twenty 
Copper Medals of the Value of tenpence of the Goods and Chattels of one Matthew Boulton Esquire then and 
there being found Feloniously did steal lake and earn away against the Peace of our said Lord the King his 
Crown and Dignity. 

It should be noted that although Caleb Maullin in his complaint stated that about 400 medals 
had been stolen, the boatmen were tried for the theft of only twenty of them. Presumably this was 
the number that had been recovered from the three Gainsborough shopkeepers and could therefore 
provide the strongest evidence of the boatmen’s crime. 

It should also be noted that the name of one of the six boatmen included in Caleb Maullin's 
Complaint of March 31, does not appear in this True Bill. This was John Tomlinson, who would 
testify against the others. 21 

On the back of this True Bill appear the names of eight witnesses who were sworn in for the 
prosecution (Fig. 5b): James Lawson, John Tomkinson. John Perry, Caleb Maullin, Richard 
Clarke, Eleanor Parkinson. John Whittaker and John Tomlinson. Their testimony would have been 
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Fig. 5. (a) A True Bill confirming the validity of the charges against the canal boatmen, resulting in their subsequent 
trial; (b) The back of the True Bill listing the names of the eight witnesses who had been sworn in LQS A256.45, 
Reproduced by permission of the Lincolnshire Archives Office. 


:i His name appears among the list ol those sworn in couri. (as per Fig. 5b). and James Lawson's letter of 30 April. 1792 to 
Matthew Boulton, quoted below, is additional confirmation. 
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essential in various ways to the prosecution of the case. James Lawson was one of the managers of 
Matthew Boulton's Soho Mint: he would have identified the stolen tokens, and attested to their 
manufacture at Soho. John Tomkinson was most likely an employee of Hugh Henshall & 
Company, possibly at Shardlow. John Perry was probably another employee of Hugh Henshall & 
Company, possibly at Trent Port Wharf, Gainsborough. Both Tomkinson and Perry would have 
testified to the progress of the shipment via canal, thereby pinpointing exactly where some of the 
casks had been broken into. 

Caleb Maullin, wharfinger, Trent Port Wharf, was employed by Hugh Henshall & Company: 
Maullin would have testified to the condition of the rifled casks, to the numbers of tokens stolen, 
and most importantly, had tracked them to, and retrieved them from the receivers. Richard Clarke 
was a baker in Gainsborough; Eleanor Parkinson was the mother of John Parkinson, a butcher, at 
Gainsborough; and John Whittaker was a cheesemonger in Gainsborough. These merchants would 
have testified to the circumstances of their receiving the stolen tokens. 

John Tomlinson was a boatman from Castle Donington; he would have testified against his 
fellow boatmen. 

In Soho, James Lawson, writing on 19 April 1792, to Matthew Boulton in London, concerning 
progress on production problems at the mint, indicated his intention to testify at the trial of the 
boatmen: 

Ai present we are going on in finishing the 4th & 5th Presses and with the 5 Curves which will employ the men 
till my return from Gainsbrough , where 1 must be on Tuesday next - (on account of the Medals stolen) - I shall 
set out from this [place] on Saturday Morning & Suppose I may return here on Thursday - 22 

Meanwhile, Augustin Monneron, in Paris, had continued to press for the delivery of more 
medals (i.e., tokens), and Boulton, in London, informed him of the theft in a letter of 24 April 
1792, a few portions of which are no longer legible: 

I shall be happy to see you in London as soon as possible as I shall be obliged to attend my business in Parliament 
a fortnight longer & perhaps dttreing longer - a Month longer - which is unfortunate for me & for your Medals 
besides which there is another misfortune which will cause a Month’s delay at least which is [. . .] of the Water 
Men upon the Navigation to Hull have broke open 3 of the Casks of ye Sous & taken a quantity out and the 
robbers are in [. . .] fail & will be tryd this Week. But in order to prove the Identity of the pieces I have been 
obliged to send my principal Manager of the Medals & the person (who also] Multiplys the Dies, as [Witness 
to . . .] 1 doubt not but the Thief will be[. . .] accordingly. However the proprietors of the Boats I [shall Oblige) to 
pay the Value [of the . . .] stolen 25 

That same day, 24 April, the trial of the boatmen took place in Kirton, a small town in the Parts 
of Lindsey. The verdicts are described in another of the documents in the Lincolnshire Archives: 24 

AT the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace of our Sovereign Lord the King, holden by adjournment at Kirton 
in and for the Parts of LINDSEY in the County of LINCOLN, on Tuesday the twenty fourth Day of April in the 
thirty second Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the third King of GREAT BRITAIN. &c. and in the 
Year of our Lord 1792. Before Richard Ellison Junior Esquire Chairman, William Richard Wilson Esquire and 
others Justices of our said Lord the King, assigned to keep the Peace of our said Lord the King in the said Parts of 
LINDSEY in the said COUNTY, and also to hear and determine divers Felonies. Trespasses, and other 
Misdemeanors, committed within the Parts aforesaid. 

William Sheffield Convicted of petty Larceny -To be Transported 

for seven Years to someplace beyond the Seas. 

James Peach Convicted of petty Larceny - To be.. committed to 

the House of Correction at Kirton for twelve 
Calendar Months and there kept to hard Labour during 
that Tune. 

John Sheffield Convicted of petty Larceny - To be ..conunitted to 

the said House of Correction for Six Calendar 
Months and there kept to hard Labour during 
that Time. 


22 James Lawson to Matthew Boulton, James Lawson & Archibald Lawson Letter Box. BCA 

23 Mathew Boulton to Augustin Monneron. M. Boulton. Letter Book R, 1791-2. BCA 

24 LQS Kirton Easter 1792 A25674 
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John Wans 


Jolw Tomlinson 
William Peach 


Convicted of petty Larceny - To be recommitted 
to the House of Correction at Gainsborough 
'till Tuesday next and then publickly Whipr 
there from the said House of Correction to the 
Bridge and back again to the Market Place and 
discharged. 

Discharged by Proclamation. 

Delivered by Proclamation. 


Subsequently, on 30 April 1792, after attending the trial and returning to Soho, James Lawson 
sent this report of the results to Boulton, who was still in London: 

I got to Gainsbro’ on Monday and found M r Maulin who was extreamly pleas’d to see me as he was at'fraid the 
great floods in the Trent might have stop! me - and he had done every thing in his power to get clear proofs - - & 
the Canal Co had also sent down M r Sparrow their attorney who I met on the road — M' Maulin had taken up all 
the Boats Crew 6 - as all three receivers who were freed on finding surties for their appearance 

The trial came on Tuesday afternoon at Kirton about 14 Miles from Gainsbro’, the proofs were clear as to 
identifying the Medals but none of the receivers would swear to any of the men (only saying they received them 
of Boatmen) tho’ there was little doubt that some of them knew the men & but for one of them turning evidence 
no proof would have been brought home to any of them and him they tryed to make of no effect by bringing 
witnesses to prove him insane, the effect of which was against them. 

They had for Councel a M' Eskew and the canal Co M r Wills & a M 1 Clerk - the trial was a long one - 
continued from about 3 ‘till near 12 oClock when 4 of the men were found guilty, there was no clear proof against 
the Master of the boat tho - it is probable he knew - one of them is transported for 7 years another imprisoned 12 
Months another 6 Months & the 4 publickly whipt through Gainsbro' 25 


Reports of the trial’s results subsequently appeared in the 4 May and 1 1 May 1792 issues of The 
Lincoln, Rutland and Stamford Mercury (See Appendix A). 26 

It may seem odd that John Watts, the only canal boat thief sentenced to corporal punishment, 
was immediately discharged, while his cohorts were imprisoned (or transported) for from three 
months to seven years. It is likely that Watts, presumably unlike the others, had a family 
dependent on him, and, if so, his imprisonment would have left them destitute and consequently 
the responsibility of Castle Donington, where Watts lived: hence his immediate discharge after 
having received his punishment. 

This intriguing episode, hardly more than a footnote in the fascinating history of Matthew 
Boulton’s original Soho mint, nevertheless reflects in microcosm a trio of conditions in late 18 lh 
century England: the continual thievery that plagued the shipment of goods by canal, the chaotic 
condition of the copper coinage, and the draconian punishments meted out for seemingly minor 
crimes. 


APPENDIX A 

The Lincoln. Rutland and Stamford Mercury. 4 May 1792: 

'At the quarter sessions at Kirton, four boatmen were tried for stealing from a boat on the river Trent, a box of medals 
made at Birmingham, in honor of the French revolution. All of them were found guilty, one of them was sentenced to be 
transported for seven years, two to be imprisoned three months, and the fourth was whipped from the market place at 
Gainsbro’, to the bridge and back again, on Tuesday last’. 

A lengthier, more accurate report was carried in the 1 1 May, 1792 issue of the same newspaper: 

'At the general quarter sessions of the peace, holden by adjournment at Kirton in Lindsey, on Tuesday the 24"' day of 
April, 

William Sheffield . . convicted of petty larceny, fwasl sentenced to be transported for seven years, to some place 
beyond the seas. 

James Peach, convicted of the like, was committed to the house of correction for twelve calendar months, there to be 
kept to hard labour during that time. 

John Sheffield, convicted of the like, was committed to the house of correction for six calendar months, there to be 
kept to hard labour during that period. 

John Watts, convicted of the like, was sentenced to be publicly whipt at Gainsborough, and discharged.’ 

25 Janies Lawson to Matthew Boulton. James Lawson and Archibald Lawson Letter Box. BCA. Lawson is incorrect in reporting 
the corporal punishment meted out. as only one of the boatmen was actually sentenced to be whipped. 

26 Newspaper tiles. Lincoln Central Library. 
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DAVID DYKES 

One of the salient features of the economic development of England and Wales in the second half 
of the eighteenth century was the emergence of a country banking system. When he first came to 
England in 1750 Edmund Burke could observe with some truth that ‘there were not, as I believe, 
twelve Bankers shops at that time out of London’: by the end of the century there were something 
approaching 400. And the last decade or so of the century, despite the large number of failures that 
followed the outbreak of war with France in 1793, was a period of substantial banking growth, 
with a rise, overall, from 120 or so firms in 1784 to well over 300 by 1797.' 

These were also, coincidentally, the years of the heyday of the eighteenth-century provincial 
coin. Yet despite the fact that many country banks grew out of the financial activities of local 
industrialists, merchants and tradesmen, who daily faced a critical shortage of good quality small 
coin for wage payments and petty retail transactions, a mere handful seem to have had any 
obvious connection with the issue of local promissory tokens. A comparison of known token 
issuers with listed bankers or proto- bankers suggests that only one fully-fledged banking firm - 
yet one still ostensibly involved in merchandising - and not more than half a dozen other 
industrial or commercial concents, functionally, but not yet formally, engaged in banking, put out 
a provincial coinage. 2 Plainly, the practice was an unusual one even for embryonic bankers and 
was occasioned more by the needs or opportunities of their primary business operations. 3 

Some of the country’s larger industrialists or manufacturers, driven by the need to find capital 
for their works and cash for their wage payments, promoted banking concerns: John Wilkinson 
with the North Wales Bank at Holywell, John Morgan the Carmarthen Furnace Bank and Thomas 
Williams the Chester and North Wales Bank. 4 All three issued tokens, Williams - their progenitor 
- and Wilkinson, on a very large scale, but one would not be aware from the tokens themselves 
that their issuers were engaged in banking even at an embryonic stage. 3 

On the more local commercial scene, John Voss of Swansea was a tradesman who had probably 
already added banking to a range of business activities by 1796 when he issued his halfpenny, but 
he was content to do no more than declare himself as ‘Draper, &c’ on its reverse. Thomas 


Acknowledgement: My thanks are due to David Ashford of the Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Society (Dorset County 
Museum), Richard Brewer of the Sherborne Museum Association. Michael Dickinson. Hugh Jaques, County Archivist, and his colleagues 
at the Dorset Record Office, Dr. and Mrs. R. G. Penn, Fred. B. Pit field, and Lucy Wright of the Royal Bank of Scotland Group. 

Abbreviations: D&H: R. Dalton and S.H. Hamer. The Provincial Token-Coinage of the ISth Century ([Bristol), privately printed in 
14 parts 1910-18); DRO: Dorset Record Office. Dorchester. 

1 ‘First Letter on a Regicide Peace’ , The Writings and Speeches of Edmund Burke , Volume IX, ed. R.B. McDowell (Oxford, 1991), 
p. 23 1 . The figures quoted are approximations only: L.S. Pressnell. Country Banking in the Industrial Revolution (Oxford. 1956). 
pp. 4-9; T.S. Ashton, An Economic History of England : the 18th Century (London, 1966), p. 183; Margaret Dawes and C.N. Ward- 
Perkins. Country Banks of England and Wales (Canterbury. 2000). Volume 1 . pp. 11 — 12. 

: The analysis is based on a comparison of the token issuers listed in D&H and the banking partners recorded in Dawes and Ward- 
Perkins. as in n. I , Volume I . pp. 63-174 and Volume 2, passim. 

* Country banks, in their naiure, did not. by and large, handle copper coin except at a premium and their reluciance to involve 
themselves in the issue of provincial coinage should occasion no surprise. Perhaps more remarkable is the appareni dearth of bankers 
associated with the issue of the silver tokens of 181 1-12. Of some one hundred issuers at that time no more than a dozen can he 
definitely identified as banks. 

4 A.H. Dodd. The Industrial Revolution in North Wales (Cardiff. 1951). pp. 315-16; J.R. Harris, The Copper King (Liverpool. 
1964). p. 156: W.H.Chaloner, John Wilkinson as Note Issuer and Banker' . SCMB (1948). 550-3. 

' Indeed, the only loken lo blazon the profession of its putative issuer as a banker was that of 'George Jobson’ of ‘Northampton’ 
and this piece, the reverse of which is based on the arms of Norwich, is undoubtedly a fake, said to have been produced by the 
Birmingham button maker. R.B. Morgan: D&H: Northamptonshire 1 . Although Charles Pyc included ihe piece in his Provincial Coins 
and Tokens issued from the year I7S7 to the year 1801 (Birmingham and London, 1801), p. 15 and plate 38. no. 5, Thomas Sharp 
stated ihat there was no banker in Northampton of the name of Jobson nor was the token circulated there: A Catalogue of Provincial 
Copper Coins. Token*. Tickets, and Medaiets issued in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries . ..in the Collection of Sir George Chetwynd . . . (London , 1 834), p. 76. No evidence pointing to any banker or proto-banker 
in Northampton named Jobson has emerged since. 
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Worswick, initially a Lancaster watchmaker and goldsmith, had, by the time he issued his tokens 
in 1792, set up a banking business with his sons but he was also a ‘merchant' and made his 
halfpennies - used mainly for the wages of ‘navigators’ digging the Lancaster Canal - redeemable 
at his warehouse and not at his banking house. The Southampton halfpennies of Richard Vernon 
Moody and Walter Taylor were intended primarily for circulation in the public houses of their 
brewery concern and for payment to the employees of Taylor’s naval blockmaking mills, and 
were unconnected with Moody’s banking interests in the town. 

Perhaps the halfpenny tokens of Robert Bird Wilkins, an Isle of Wight ironmonger, may have 
been associated with the beginnings of the banking business that he had formalised by the early 
nineteenth century but the edge legend ‘PAYABLE AT HIS OFFICE NEWPORT’ gives no 
positive proof of this. There is, in fact, only one eighteenth-century provincial coin series - the 
halfpennies of Pretor, Pew and Whitty, the owner-partnership of the Sherborne and Dorsetshire 
Bank - that has any overt claim to have been issued by a bank sensu stricto. Even then, the 
partnership operated a virtually inseparable grocery business in which the roots of the bank lay. 

The series of Sherborne and Dorsetshire Bank halfpennies comprises three different types: 

(a) 



Obv: P P (feW as a monogram beneath a hive and bees. 

Rev: A double-headed eagle displayed 7 , surrounded by the legend A SHERBORNE HALFPENNY. 1793 
Edge: PAYABLE AT THE BANK IN SHERBORNE + DORSET + 

Measuring 29 mm in diameter, this first type is struck, on average, to a weight standard in 
excess of 1 1 .2 g. Charles Pye admitted this halfpenny to the 1 801 (quarto) edition of his catalogue 
as a genuine provincial coin, attributing its issue to ‘Preter (sic). Pew and Company’, and 
describing it as common (‘c’) in his time. 8 As Dalton and Hamer suggested the P P &\V halfpenny 
is distinctly scarce in fine condition today (i.e. EF or better) but the occurrence with which worn 
specimens are met tends to go more, if not completely, towards Pye’s judgement of its 
contemporary rarity. There were no other tokens pul out for miles around at the professed time of 
its issue and that the Sherborne halfpenny circulated locally as familiar small change over a not 
insignificant period is evident from the appreciable wear of the twelve examples of the type in the 
Dorset County Museum and of the number that are still in private hands. 


'' The obverse die of some specimens is said lo show some evidence of increasing stress and the beginnings of a cracking flan but I 
have not yet conic across such Haws in the specimens I have examined, Thomas Sharp describes a variety of this token apparently 
struck from a different obverse die. 'distinguishable by the size of the eagle and thicker claws'. Although listed by Atkins - and 
subsequently Kent - this was not known to Dalton & Hamer who suggested that it 'may possibly have been described as a variety from 
a specimen which had been subjected to some pressure, whereby the claws appeared thicker'; Thomas Sharp, as in n. 5. p. 42. no. 8; 
James Atkins, The Tradesmens Tokens of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1892). p. 23. no. 8; G.C. K|enl|, British Metallic Coins and 
Tradesmen 's Tokens from 1600-1 9 12 (Chichester. 1912). p. 174, no. 8; D&H. p. 27. As far as I ant aware no specimen has ever since 
been seen to confirm Sharp's or. for that matter. Atkins' or Kent's description. 

7 A representation of the arms of Simon Pretor (or. an eagle displayed with two heads vert, beaked and membered gules). The 
device is to be found on the Pretor family tomb near the south entrance lo Sherborne Abbey and on the notes of the Sherborne and 
Dorsetshire Bank (Figs 2 and 5 below). 

* Pye. as in n. 5. p. 17 and plate 44. no. 7. and p. 4 In mis-spelling the name 'Pretor' Pye presumably followed the reverse 
inscription on (b) below. Generally, Pye used the description common' when he had not been given details of a token's mintage by its 
maker and he was obliged to rely on his own and oilier collectors' surmise: it could mean a sinking ol less Ilian 5 cwt. Kent . as In n. (> 
and Waters, in his edition of 'Pye' (Leamington Spa. 1916), rated the halfpenny as 'scarce'. 
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Bearing in mind what must have been the halfpenny’s original incidence it comes as some 
surprise to find that, although dated 1793, it is not listed in any of the early catalogues of 
provincial coins until its inclusion in James Conder’s Arrangement of 1798. Its absence from 
Samuel Birchall’s Descriptive List , which was not published until the early part of 1796, is 
especially significant since, in addition to his own observations, he had the benefit of information 
supplied by a number of enthusiastic collectors of provincial coins and by Matthew Young, a 
dealer with an encyclopaedic knowledge of the contemporary token scene. One of Birchall’s 
correspondents was Miss Banks and, although she was usually adept at securing pieces soon after 
they were struck, we know from her own manuscript evidence that she did not acquire her 
specimen until 2 January 1797 .' 9 

All this naturally raises the question of whether the date on the token was its actual date of issue. 

When Charles Pye illustrated the token he attributed both its die-sinking and manufacture to 
‘Westwood’. He added that its companion pieces, two halfpennies each dated 1796 (D&H: 
Dorsetshire 8 and 9 - Figs 2 and 3 below), were ‘both made by Westwood for sale’ but, since Pye 
stressed that his catalogue contained ‘representations or descriptions’ of only ‘genuine tokens’, the 
latter were omitted from his plate. Elsewhere in his catalogue Pye was more specific in his references 
to the Westwood family, attributing the manufacture of Milton’s prototype Anglesey penny to ‘J. 
Westwood’ (i.e. John Westwood, senior) and one - probably the first - of the tokens of the London 
bookseller James Lackington (D&H: Middlesex 351) to ‘O. Westwood’ (i.e. Obadiah Westwood, who 
took over his brother’s coining business after John Westwood, senior’s death in 1792). 1(1 

Otherwise, Pye was unwontedly vague about ‘Westwood’ and it has perhaps been too easily 
assumed that in his use of the surname tout court Pye was referring to Obadiah’s son, John 
Westwood, junior, whom he castigated in his ‘Advertisement’ for the latter’s ‘ingenuity’ in 
copying genuine commercial coins and fabricating specious ‘half halfpenny’ and ‘penny’ 
novelties. 11 These collector’s tokens, well executed in comparatively small quantities, seem to 
have been produced in the years 1795 to 1800 when Westwood tried to sell the dies for some of 
the more ‘medallic’ pieces to Matthew Boulton. 1 - The satirical ‘Collectors’ Halfpence’, attributed 
to Westwood by Sharp and one of which - a variety of the ‘running asses’ type - is struck on an 
unused ‘Sherborne Bank’ blank 13 (D&H: Middlesex 299a), also come from this time. 

What is patently not a piece by young Westwood from this period, however, is the 
‘Washington/Ship’ halfpenny (D&H: Middlesex 1051) which Pye attributed to ‘Westwood’ and 
commented was ‘sold in small quantities to any person who would purchase them’. 14 This latter piece 
has every appearance of being a production of the Hancock/Obadiah Westwood consortium of about 
1793, the date shown on its reverse. As Pye noted, it was struck from puncheons made by Hancock, 
the obverse die being that used for the ‘Washington/Small Eagle’ cent of 1791 (D&H: Middlesex 
1050) and the reverse an adaptation of that used for the Yarmouth halfpenny of the following year 
(D&H: Norfolk 51). The halfpenny is listed in all the early catalogues and, while young Westwood 
may have had a hand in its manufacture as an apprentice, it must surely be one of those productions 
that Thomas Digges ferreted out on his visit to Birmingham in the spring of 1793. 15 


* James Conder, Aw Arrangement of Provincial Coins. Tokens, and Medalets issued in Great Britain. Ireland, and the Colonies, 
within the last twenty years: from the farthing to the penny size (Ipswich, 1798). The halfpenny is not listed in either of John 
Hammond's catalogues (A Descriptive List of the Provincial Copper Coins including those of London by Christopher Williams. 
Esquire (London. 1795) and The Virtuoso's Guide in Collecting Provincial Copper Coins (London. 1795)). Thomas Spence's. The 
Coin Collector’s Companion (London, 1795) or Samuel Birchall's. A Descriptive List of the Provincial Copper Coins or Tokens issued 
between the Years 1786 and 1796 (Leeds. 1796). (Sarah Sophia Banks). Ms Catalogue of Coin Collection. VI - Tokens, p. 119, 
no. 143: BM, Department of Coinsand Medals. Arc R 19. 

10 Waters was sceptical of Pye’s attribution of this token to 'O. Westwood’ since he considered that it was ‘not up to the standard of 
Westwood’s fine work' but he confused Obadiah with his son: Arthur W. Waters, Notes on Eighteenth Century Tokens (London, 1954), 
p. 14. 

11 Pye. as in n. 5. p. 4. 

15 The terminus ante r/uem for the original striking of such pieces would seem to be 1799/1800: (he letter from Wesiwood to 
Mat die w Boulton listing, inter alia. hj$ dies for his Anglesey copies. Mai ton penny. Macclesfield penny and British Commercial coins, 
is dated from Birmingham on 29 January 1800. (MS 3782/12/45/1800/32: Matthew Boulion Papers. Birmingham City Archives). 

13 Judging from my own specimen it is not overstnick on cither D&H: Dorsetshire 7 or 8 

14 Pye. as in n, 5. p. 18. 

15 D.W. Dykes, ‘John Stubbs Jorden. Die-Sinker and Medallist'. BNJ1\ (2001). p. 121 . 
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Apart from the 'Sherborne Bank' halfpenny Pye attributed the engraving of only one other strictly 
commercial token to ‘Westwood’, the halfpenny issued by the Perth wine and spirit merchant, David 
Peters in 1797 (D&H: Perthshire 10). The ‘Westwood’ here must be John Westwood, junior but what 
is intriguing about this piece is that Pye identified its manufacturer as Lutwyche, the only known 
association of young Westwood with this token maker. 16 One must wonder on whose presses the 
other ‘Westwood’ pieces of the period 1795-1800 were actually struck. 

Until 1793 the Sherborne and Dorsetshire Bank operated variously as Simon Pretor and Son or 
Simon Pretor and Company. Pretor’s son (b. 1 756), who had been actively engaged in bank affairs 
since 1776, died in April 1790 and on the removal of his nephew and son-in-law, Michael Pretor 
Gill, from the business two years later 17 a new partnership comprising Simon Pretor, his two other 
sons-in-law, Richard Pew (1752-1834) and Samuel Whitty (1760-1833), who had both been 
partners in the bank since their marriages, was established. 18 Although this was in August 1792 
the new partnership does not seem to have been formalised until the following year. 19 The 
P P &\V halfpenny in a sense, therefore, commemorates the establishment of the new partnership 
though, of course, this should not necessarily presume an actual issue date of 1 793. Even as late as 
February 1792. nearly two years after the death of the younger Pretor. the bank - now Simon 
Pretor and Company - was still using promissory notes in the name of Simon Pretor and Son (Fig. 
2 below) although this apparent tardiness may simply reflect Pretor’s characteristic thrift in not 
wasting an existing supply of such instruments. 



Fig. 2. A Sherborne and Dorsetshire Bank Note of 1792 in the name of Simon Pretor & Son. (Reproduced by kind 
permission of The Royal Bank of Scotland Group ). 


’* It may not be without significance that Lutwyche succeeded Obadiah Westwood in the manufacture of Lackington's halfpennies. 

17 DRO: Sherborne Parish Register l Burials), 13 April )7'X); 27 August 1702: London Gazette. No. 13455. 1-4 September 1702. 
678. Dawes and Ward-Perkins, as in n I, Volume II. p.527. lists Gill incorrectly as Michael Gill Pretor'. Gill s departure from the 
bank followed his desertion of and separation from Manila Pretor (whom he had married in 1 7X9) and emigration to the United States. 
On marriage each of Simon Pretor 's daughters had £ 1000 in the Sherborne bank settled on them and their husbands became partners in 
the bank. 

Pew was a Shaftesbury surgeon, but later apparently qualifying as an MD (married to Prctor's daughter Elizabeth in 1786). and 
Whitty. a son of the inventor of the Axminster carpel (married to Pretor s daughter Mary in 1790), was the manager of the bank. The 
latter's elder brother. Thomas Whitty. was a partner in the Axminster hank of Halletl, Stevens and Whitty. Maureen Weinstock, Mon- 
Dorset Studies (Dorchester, I960), p. 79: DRO: Sherborne Parish Register (Marriages). 19 June 1786 and 27 April 1790: Dawes and 
Ward-Perkins. as in n. I , Volume II. p. 527. 

|,J Weinstock. as in n. 18. 
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Unfortunately, the fragmentary bank records that have survived throw no light on the date of 
issue of the P P &W halfpenny. It must thus remain something of a conundrum in the absence of 
any reference to it by any numismatic authority until after 1795, One could only wish that Pye’s 
vagueness over the Westwood family could be clarified. All one can say is that if the token was 
struck in 1793 it is much more likely to be a product of the Hancock/Obadiah Westwood 
consortium. On the other hand, if it was struck in, say, 1796, then, allowing that young Westwood 
was the die-sinker, the question must be asked whether he had the capacity himself to strike the 
quantity that one imagines was produced. The wear so many P P &W halfpennies exhibit perhaps 
points to 1793 but there are tokens of late date - the ‘Glamorgan’ halfpenny, the Sudbury 
halfpenny and, nearer to home, those of Crewkeme and Yeovil (a Lutwyche product, it should be 
said) - that are all similarly worn and indicate a span of circulation uninhibited by the introduction 
of Boulton’s ‘cartwheel’ coinage. 20 

(b) The second ‘Sherborne Halfpenny’ - the ‘Bank House' token - is dated 1796. Again it is a 
well-struck piece, measuring 30 mm in diameter and weighing, on average, a healthy 12 g or 
more. Dalton and Hamer classed it as rare but this is probably too weak an estimation; in Atkins’ 
view the token was very rare, an estimate echoed by Kent {‘rr\ value 15/- in 1912). 21 



Fig. 3 D&H: Dorset 8. 

Obv: A building, above it an eagle as before with a riband inscribed STET FORTUNA DOMUS 22 
Rev: PRETER / PEW a WH1TTY / BANKERS / SHERBORNE / DORSET / 1796 
Edge-. PAYABLE AT THE BANK IN SHERBORNE + DORSET + 

Published by Prattent in Volume 8, plate 237, of The Virtuoso’s Companion , this was the first 
‘Pretor’ halfpenny to appear in a contemporary catalogue. Plate 192 (Volume 7) was the last plate 
to be engraved with the month and day of publication, in that instance 13 May 1797, so that if the 
current publication pattern of three plates issued in weekly numbers were preserved, plate 237 
would have appeared on 26 August 1797. Miss Banks acquired her specimen on 13 July and it is 
not unreasonable to assume that Dorset 8, although dated 1796, was actually put out in the spring 
or early summer of 1797. 22 

On the basis of Pye’s condemnation of this piece the ‘Bank House’ token has traditionally been 
dismissed as a specious production. Arthur W. Waters, however, questioned how, if it was not 
genuine, ‘Westwood, working in Birmingham, was able to put a view of the Bank on the token' 
and concluded that it was ‘more probable’ that it was made to the order of the bank. 24 The obverse 
image of the bank, allowing for the constrictions imposed on the die-sinker, is a not unfaithful 
representation of the original sixteenth/seventeenth century property in Long Street, Sherborne 
occupied by the firm at this time and copied from an engraving later reproduced in the second 
edition of the Reverend John Hutchins’s History of Dorset with the caption ‘ The Sherborne and 
Dorsetshire Bank ’ 25 


20 I am grateful to Michael Dickinson for the observation about the Crewkeme and Yeovil halfpennies. 

21 Atkins, as in n. 6. p. 23; Kent, as in n. 6, p. 174. 

22 'May good Fortune ever attend this House’ . 

22 [M. Denton and T. PraltemJ, The Virmoso s Companion and Coin Collectors Guide (London, 1795-7); [Sarah Sophia Banks], as 
in n. 9. p- 1 19. no. 142. 

24 Waters, as in n, 10, p. 4. 

25 John Hutchins, The History an d Antiquities of the County of Dorset (2nd Edn, corrected, augmented and improved by Richard 
Gough and John-Bowyer Nichols, London, 1796-1815), Volume IV (1815). p. 98. 
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Fig* 4 Pretor’s Bank House, Long Street, Sherborne. (From John Hutchins, The History and Antiquities of the Counts’ 
of Dorset, 2nd edition 1815). 


Although this engraving was not published in ‘Hutchins’ until 1815 there is persuasive 
evidence that it had been completed by 1796. 26 One can thus find some justification in Waters’ 
doubts since there is every reason to conclude that the engraving or a preliminary drawing would 
have been available to Simon Pretor to serve as a model for Westwood. What seems likely to have 
happened is that the demand for the original Sherborne halfpennies was such - as evidenced by 
their wear - that Pretor ordered the ‘Bank House’ token as a replacement commercial coin but 
rejected the proofs because of the misspelling of his name on its reverse. Pretor was a forthright 
character whose temper had not improved with age and whose pride would never have allowed 
him to accept a defective product that he would have deemed personally derogatory. 27 Thus 
although intended to be a genuine commercial coin the halfpenny never passed the test of 
acceptability by its projector. Young Westwood on the other hand, ever mindful of his income, 
would not have failed to capitalise on his lost commission by using the spumed dies to produce a 
‘limited edition’ token for the collectors’ market. 

The original bank building - a grade 11* listed structure with the canted oriel featured on the 
token and the engraving - still stands in Long Street (ST 6316 1153), although in the early 
nineteenth century it was greatly altered, extended into an adjacent property and remodelled with 
the Gothic-Revival facade depicted on the firm’s later notes (Fig. 5 below). 

(c) The third ‘Sherborne Bank’ halfpenny is again a w'ell-struck token, measuring 29 mm and 
weighing on average 11.11 g. The lettering of the obverse monogram is ordered wrongly, 
however, and must be a deliberate mistake on the part of Westwood who was well aware of the 
bank partnership’s correct cipher. It cannot be just an unfortunate slip that might have explained 
away the ‘Bank House’ token; one can only presume that this piece is specious and, as Pye 
concluded, was produced for sale, presumably to collectors since it is distinctly rare and is rarely 

26 The engraving was probably ihe work either of the distinguished engraver James Basire (1730-1802) or his son. also Janies 
(1769-1822). who executed a number of plates for the first and second editions of Hutchins'. Volume I of the second edition was 
published in 1796 and it seems likely that Ihe preliminary drawings and probably the plates for the projected three volumes of the 
edition were undertaken as a single commission. Some of Basire 's preliminary drawings are contained in Original Sketches of M r . 
Basire. made for Hutchins' History of Dorset. AD 1798 [for I796| (many afterwards engraved)', two books (bound as one) now 
deposited in DRO. No sketch of the bank is included but a note indicates that there were additional drawings ‘among many others . . . 
in Mr. Nichols' copy of Dorsetshire'. I am indebted to Mr. Piltield for drawing my attention to Basire N involvement in Hutchins' and 
to the existence of the sketchbooks. 

27 Pretor 's querulous nature is amply illustrated throughout his Letter Book (see n. 29 bclowi. 
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Fig, 5, A Sherborne and Dorsetshire Bank Note of 1837 with a vignette of the enlarged bank premises in Long Street, 
Sherborne, The original Bank House is to the left of the range depicted, 

(Reproduced by kind permission of the Dorset Archaeological and Natural History Society at the Dorset County 
Museum - Acc no,; 1944, 1.1 +2). 


found in other than extremely fine condition. Dalton and Hamer, echoing Atkins, classified it as 
‘rare’ but again this errs on being too low. Kent, putting it as ‘rrr’ (value 20/- in 1912), was 
probably nearer the mark but it is difficult to say whether it is really a scarcer piece than the ‘Bank 
House’ halfpenny. 28 



Fig. 6. D&H: Dorset 9. 


Obv. PW&P as a monogram, 1796 above, all surrounded by SHERBORNE TOKEN VALUE ONE 
HALFPENNY <> 

Rev: Atwo-headed eagle displayed, surrounded by the legend STET FORTUNA DOMUS 
Edge: Plain. 

Simon Pretor was bom at Lyme Regis in 1727, apparently the youngest of some eleven children of 
another Simon Pretor (b.1683), an excise official who came originally from Okehampton in 
Devon but who, in the nature of his work, spent time in various West Country towns. 29 Nothing is 
known of the younger Pretor’s early life and he does not begin to emerge from obscurity until 


2S Atkins and Kent, as in n. 2) . 

At Dulverton in 1713 where Simon Pretor’s elder brother Michael was bom and where his father was described as a ‘gauger’: 
Richard Pares, A West-imlia Fortune (London, 1950), pp. 63 and 347, At Broadwindsor in 1741: DRO: Pretor Letter Book - Pretor to 
William Lush, 6 June 1795. Pretor 's career is usefully described in Weinstock, as in n. 9, although her three relevant chapters ('Simon 
Pretor of Sherborne and his family’, ’The Pretor Grocery Business' and ‘Simon Pretor, Landlord and Banker’, pp. 74-1 10) suffer from 
a lack of adequate referencing. They are based largely on Pretor’s Cashbook 1773-6, Ledger 1793-1824 and Dtter Book 1794-1805: 
Royal Bank of Scotland Group Archives, GB 1502 PEW, and on microfilm: DRO, M1C/R/12. See also Anon., Links with the Past: 
National Provincial Bank Limited, Sherborne (No place or dale of publication). 
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1753 when he married Elizabeth Vowell, probably a connection of a family of local grocers of that 
name, in Sherborne. We do not know when he came or what brought him to the abbey town but by 
the time of his marriage he seems already to have had the means to set up on his own account as a 
grocer and tea-man opposite the Shambles at the bottom of Cheap Street. This may possibly have 
been about 1750 for nineteenth-century banknotes of the Sherborne and Dorsetshire Bank (Fig. 5 
above) declare that it was established in that year. While this must have been wishful thinking 
about any formalized banking service it no doubt reflected Prctor’s beginnings as a grocer in 
Sherborne and some kind of bill-discounting business that he may have operated as a subsidiary to 
his main trading interest. 

It is of more than passing interest that family tradition had it that Pretor’s mother, who died at 
Lyme Regis in 1 750, had, as a widow with a large family to keep, begun a form of ‘banking’ there. 
If the story has any credence, Mary Pretor’s 'banking', at so early a date, would, presumably, have 
been some simple arrangement carried out as an adjunct to an existing shop-keeping business, 
providing customers with ready cash, tiding them over with small loans, and perhaps discounting 
bills for neighbouring tradesmen. 30 

Pretor no doubt learned his trade in his mother’s shop. Her death in 1750 may have occasioned 
his move to Sherborne and her example may well have encouraged him. like his fellow token 
issuer John Voss in Swansea, to set aside part of his own shop for such facilities. 31 When Pretor 
moved his expanding grocery business across Cheap Street to new premises at ‘the corner of 
Church Lane, at the foot of the Shambles, near the Conduit’ in 1757. there is no specific mention 
of ‘banking’ among the wide variety of activities he advertised as a dealer in ‘GROCERY, TEA. 
HABERDASHERY, STATIONARY (sic) and other Goods, Wholesale and Retail’. 32 Sherborne, 
however, was a market town with a population of some three thousand souls including five 
attorneys, several silk and linen manufacturers and a multiplicity of substantial tradesmen. It was 
ripe for a ‘banking shop’. None yet existed in the town and there were many among Pretor’s 
customers, people of substance extending to Yeovil, Ilchester, Wincanton and Castle Cary, who 
would have taken advantage of a facility non-existent in their own localities. A cryptic reference 
in Pretor’s advertisement to ‘other forms of business’ being ‘transacted on the most moderate 
Terms’ is thus not without significance. 

It is not without interest either that before long he was announcing, though still under his title of 
‘Grocer and Tea-man’, that ‘more than the current value of 36 s. and 3/. 12s. pieces’ would be 
‘immediately paid for in Guineas, Bank Notes or Bills of Exchange’. It seems a strange 
inducement but. presumably, his nascent banking flair and eye to profit had identified a niche in 
the currency market which he could exploit by buying in the all too prevalent ‘Joes’ and ‘double 
Joes’ - ‘in a great Measure the current Money of the Nation’ - and then exporting them through 
his nephew, the Bristol merchant John Pinney, to the currency-starved West Indies where 
Portuguese specie was the dominant gold coinage. 33 There, on Nevis, Pinney owned sugar 
plantations and kept his uncle’s shop well supplied with rum and sugar. 

An exotic gamut of groceries and haberdashery, both wholesale and retail - from eleven 
varieties of tea to coffee, chocolate, sugar, molasses, spices, rice, dried fruit, herrings, anchovies, 
wine, tobacco, turpentine, saltpetre, candles, gunpowder and shot, canary seed, gloves, laces and 

- w As did many shopkeepers who never metamorphosed into hankers; Abraham Dent, for example: T.S. Willan, An Eighteenth- 
Cantin' Shopkeeper. Abraham Dent of Kirkby Stephen (Manchester. 1970). passim. Mrs Pretur's business may well have been in 
groceries which her husband had begun in tandem with his excise duties and which his financial expertise had encouraged him to 
expand 

11 Pretor notes on the flyleaf of his Cashbook for 1773-6 lhal Ins mother died at Lyme Regis on 5 May 1750: DRO. MIC/R/12: 
Mrs. Prater («'<•]. widow' was buried there on 10 May 1750: DRO. Lyme Regis Parish Register. His daughter Elizabeth is said to have 
been bom at Lyme Regis in 1754 while, in a petition to the Commissioners of Excise in 1795. Pretor claimed that he had been a dealer 
in tea for over forty years. His move to Sherborne is, thus, more likely to have taken place in 1754-5. 

J - The Western Flying-Post; or Sherborne <S Yeovil Mercury. 28 November and 5 December 1757. Pretor s new shop has been 
identified as on the site of the premises now occupied by the Sherborne Conservative Club: J.H.P. Gibb. The Hook of Sherborne 
(Buckingham. 1981). p. 109; information front Dr Penn Pretor appears to have moved again within two years or so to the 'upper end 
of the Shambles, in Cheap Street' The Western Flying-Post: or Sherborne <£ Yeovil Mercury. 5 July 1761 and 20 and 27 July 1795 

11 The Western Flying-Post: or Sherborne & Yeovil Mercury, 5 July 1761. For Pinney see Pares, as in n. 29. passim. For a 
contemporary comment on the circulation of Portuguese coins in the country and the profits made front 'culling' llieiii see Peter 
Vallavine. Observations on the present condition of the current Coin of this Kingdom (London. 1742). pp. 32-38 
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Fig. 7, Simon Pretor (1727-1804), (© Sherbome Museum and reproduced by kind permission of the Museum). 


pins - were to be Pretor’s prime preoccupation for much of the next thirty -eight years. 34 He 
bought from merchants in London, Bristol, Exeter, Devizes and Weymouth and often in quantities 
that stress his trade as a local wholesaler as well as retail grocer. It was a prosperous concern, 
driven by a shrewd business sense, a total lack of sentiment and a fractious nature. By the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century be had also built up his banking arm to the extent that in 1774 he 
was encouraged to set up the separate banking house in Long Street, a stone's throw from the 
Conduit, having taken over an under-lease of the Digby estate property from John Loader, a 
Yeovil baker. 35 Nothing is known of any bank in Sherborne prior to Pretor’s venture and at the 
time of his death in 1804 it was believed to have been the first of its kind in Dorset. 36 

Pretor never relinquished direct control of his grocery business, especially its wholesale side 
but by 1790 he was aging and put his ne'er-do-well son-in-law, Michael Gill, in charge. It was a 
familial lapse of judgement and since Pretor had no immediate successor - his son, as we have 
noted, died later that year and both Pew and Whitty were, in his view, ‘better pleased to be licking 
Honey of Thoms as Bankers than to be extracting the Sweets from the Sugar cane of the West 
Indies, the Rich fruit from the Mediterranean or the Aromatic Spices of the East Indies’ - he 

- ,J But not local produce such as butter, cheese and eggs that would have been bought at Sherborne's Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday markets. 

- !S DRO: Pretor Cashbook, 7 November 1 774; Sherbome Estate, D/SHC - KG 1938, 10 March 1791 . Hutchings in [he firsl edition 
of his History of Dorset records the Long Street premises as a private residence in the occupation of a Mr Darby (the Darbie family is 
known lo have been associated with the property in the 1750s). But by the time it was published in 1774 Hutchins had been gathering 
material for his book for thirty years and his information was long out of date: John Hutchins, The History tutd Antiquities of the 
Comity of Dorset (1774), Vol. II, p. 391 . 

16 Gentleman's Magazine, Part II, (1804), 885. This is borne out by Dawes and Ward-Perkins, as in n. I , Volume 2. 



decided to sell up/ 7 There was pressure, too, from his nephew. John Pinney. who thought that his 
uncle was still more concerned with possessing ‘the splendid shilling’ than enjoying ‘the comforts 
of this life’ and descending ‘to the grave in peace and love towards all men’. Even in the sale, 
however, Pretor was not prepared to let the prosperous business he had built up over half a century 
go cheaply: as he told one enquirer rather sniffily, ‘The Person that takes my Trade should have 
1500 to 2000£’. And this was probably only for the stock and goodwill. In the event he made the 
business over to John and William Ensor of Sherborne in the summer of 1795. 38 

The sketchy nature of the financial documents that have come down to us allow only a 
tantalising glimpse into Pretor’s banking activities. The records, stressing the private and family 
nature of his business, do not separate personal, shop and bank affairs. But, on the strictly banking 
side, they demonstrate that the discounting of bills was a significant part of the firm’s work. 
Promissory notes were issued and received, deposits accepted (with interest paid at 3% on three 
months’ notice) and loans and mortgages negotiated (at 5%). Cash balances were kept relatively 
small, surpluses frequently being converted into bills, and in true eighteenth-century 
entrepreneurial style a proportion of the profits or ‘neat proceeds’ were ploughed back into the 
bank. Appreciable investments were made in property and. to safeguard liquidity, especially in 
government funds. As Pretor told an old friend in the excise service. ‘Myself and Partners hold full 
20,000£ of funded Property ... we consider it as the best kind of Property for men of Business to 
hold because you can have any part of it when you please w'hich you cannot of Landed Property’ . ’ y 

Under the North recoinage of 1773-6 Pretor was appointed an official exchanger of the old 
diminished coin in accordance the proclamations of 24 June 1774 and 12 April I776 40 and the 
Cashbook for these years sheds a little light on his activities in this capacity. In April 1776 Pretor 
collected ‘new coin from London £7,000’, part of the advance made by the Treasury towards the 
payment of owners of light coin. There are frequent entries for the receipt of light gold while a 
separate schedule lists eleven consignments of 33,890 guineas sent to the Bank of England between 
6 May and 5 July 1776. Pretor himself took 5,670 guineas to London on 15 June and a further 6,250 
on 3 July, his son having already taken up 2.650 on 4 June. The exchange, while bearing hardly on 
the owners of light coin, was a profitable trade for the banker though it is not possible to say what 
Pretor received in remuneration from the Exchequer. 41 Nor, unfortunately, can one make any 
sensible comparison between what he paid and what he received for old and diminished money. 

Many country banks of the period owed much of their prosperity to the services they performed 
in providing for the safe transfer of excise payments from the provinces to London. The 
Sherborne and Dorsetshire bank was no exception and was concerned with deposits from the 
greater part of the county. In the first six months of 1774. for example, nearly £23.000 was 
received from the collectors of districts as far apart as Yeovil, Shaftesbury and Poole 42 and there is 
no reason to believe that such business was not a regular feature of bank activities. 

When Pretor died in 1804, at the age of 76. he was described in the Gentleman’s Magazine as ‘a 
man of extensive knowledge, attained by a long life of observation . . . From his intimate 
acquaintance with commercial affairs, he was generally successful in his business, and consequently 
acquired a considerable fortune’. 42 He had invested shrewdly and followed his own advice in buying 
ample government stock. His land holdings, too. were extensive, not only in Sherborne and its 
immediate area but as far afield as Ansford and Castle Cary. And in his will he stipulated that a 
quarter of the bank’s future profits were to be treated as a contingency fund ‘to guard against any 
accidental or peculiar losses'. Such prudence served the bank well. It survived the banking 
catastrophes of 1812 and 1825 and continued as a private bank, managed by Pretor ’s descendants, 
for another forty years until, in 1843, it merged with the National Provincial Bank of England. 

77 DRO: Pretor Letter Book - Pretor to W.P. Lionel). 8 February 1795. 

•’* DRO: Pretor Letter Book - Pretor to Wilson Lorrier | 10 March 179:5; The Western Elying-Post; nr Sherburne <£ Yeovil 

Mercury, 20 and 27 July 1 795. The shop itself was let. at least in part, to the Elisors. 

19 DRO: Pretor Letter Book - Pretor to W m Irving. Collector of Excise, 28 May 1803. 

4,1 The Western Flying-Post ; or Sherborne & Yeovil Mercury . IX July 1774 and 22 April 1776: DRO: Pretor Cashbook. passim 

41 Walter Merrey ( Remarks on the Coinage of England (2nd Edit.. Nottingham, 1794). p. 57) said that £72.476 8v. was paid to the 
Exchangers of coin under the proclamations of June 1 774 and April 1 776. 

47 DRO: Pretor Cash Book .passim. Prclor's family connection with the Excise no doubt expedited this business 

4J Gentleman ',r Magazine, as in n. 36. 



‘A VERY SATISFACTORY SERIES’ : 

THE 1933 NEW ZEALAND COINAGE DESIGNS 


MARK STOCKER 


New Zealand was the last Dominion to adopt her own coinage, which was phased in for silver 
denominations from the half-crown to the threepence between November 1933 and April 1934 
(PI. 8, 1-5). The economic circumstances behind their introduction are well documented, but the 
history, design, iconography and critical reception of the coins have received surprisingly little 
numismatic and no art historical attention. 

This is partly due to the admirably cogent summary in Numismatic History of New Zealand 
(1941), by Allan Sutherland, who was closely involved in the design selection process. 1 Certainly 
the 1933 designs aroused little of the intensely lively debate and media attention that would 
accompany their replacements, the 1967 decimal coinage reverses. 

Several factors help to explain this. First, New Zealand was in the throes of the Great 
Depression, with a collapse in farm export prices and a decline in GDP by 16.6% between 1929 
and 1931 ? The celebrated quip of the politician Robert Muldoon that ‘it doesn't matter what’s on 
the coins so long as you have enough of them’ would have been far more appropriate in 1933 than 
when he made it in 19663 Secondly, the adopted designs, by George Kruger Gray (1880-1943), 
possess an understated beauty, dignity and daintiness that dispelled potential artistic controversy. 
Their characteristics were nicely summarised by George V, who considered them ‘a very 
satisfactory series’. 4 Unlike the decimal reverses, no attempt was made to consult the wider public 
about the proposed designs. On their release, the tone of their limited press coverage was 
respectfully descriptive rather than sharply critical. Thirdly, ‘drip feeding’ the new coins in 
separate denominations took several months to complete and probably encouraged their 
acceptance. Indeed, the affection that they subsequently earned from collectors and public alike 
led to calls for their retention and redeployment as decimal coins. This intensified when their 
proposed replacements appeared so unsatisfactory in comparison. 5 

Yet the adoption of the designs in their final form appears in retrospect to have been a 
surprisingly close run thing. Had Kruger Gray’s earlier set of coins, which had reached the stage 
of finished dies, been adopted instead, or had the alternative designs of Percy Metcalfe 
(1895-1970) been chosen, then the outcome would surely have been more controversial. As it is, 
the saga behind the emergence of the designs affords interesting insight into the power structures 
and personalities of the New Zealand Coalition government of 1931-5. A further ingredient that 
enlivened the process and progress of the coinage was the role played by the redoubtable Sir 
Robert Johnson. The lucid, forceful and short-fused Deputy Master of the Royal Mint found the 
New Zealand government ‘extremely difficult to deal with’ and complained of having to ‘serve 
two masters’. 6 Hints of his frustrations emerge in the Mint’s 1933 Annual Report , but even he 
appeared content with the eventual outcome. 7 


Acknowledgements: I am very grateful to Philip AUwood, Dr Kevin Clancy, Graham Dyer and Professor Roger Neich for their 
assistance with my research. 

1 Allan Sutherland, Numismatic History of New Zealand: History Reflected in Money and Medals ( Well ington , 1 94 i ) , pp. 266-79. 
See also R.P. Hargreaves. From Beads to Bank Notes (Dunedin, 1 972), pp. 141-53. 

1 David G re as ley and Les Oxtey, 'Regime Shift and Fast Recovery on the Periphery: New Zealand in the 1930s’. Economic 
History Review, 55.4 (2002). esp. pp. 697-9. 

- 1 Quoted in Mark Stocker, ‘ "Coins of the People" : The 1 967 New Zealand Decimal Coin Reverses ’ . BNJ 70 (2000). p. 132. 

4 National Archives. PRO MINT 20/1 266. D. Col I is. Privy Purse Office, to Robert Johnson. 5 February 1934. 

5 Stocker. ‘"Coins of the People" ’ , as in n. 3, pp. 124—5. 

f ’ PRO MINT 20/1265, Johnson to H.W.F. Evans. 23 August 1933. 

7 Sixty-fourth Annual Report of llie Deputy Master and Comptroller of llte Royal Mint 1933 (London. 1934). pp. 7-8. 



A recent article by Ken Matthews, ‘The Legal History of Money in New Zealand', regards the 
‘nationalisation’ of the currency as ‘driven by two main causes: economic factors and a growing 
feeling that New Zealand had matured to the point that it should now have its own major 
currency.' 8 Of these causes, the first was by far the more important; to stress the second 
exaggerates the significance of national identity to an extent that was never envisaged in the 
1930s. As Sutherland observed, ‘the introduction of a special coinage . . . would probably not have 
been contemplated but for the coin-smuggling difficulties which were experienced between the 
years 1930-33 . . .’. 9 Until then, there was little reason to move away from British Imperial 
coinage, which had been the assumed legal currency of New Zealand since the Treaty of Waitangi 
(1840). 10 However, since their introduction in 1910, Australian coins had also been freely 
circulating in New Zealand although they were never legal tender. Following the devaluation of 
the Australian pound by ten percent in 1930. this trickle had become a flood: some thirty per cent 
of the total coinage in circulation in 193 1 was estimated to be Australian. 

This situation prompted the government MP for Egmont, Charles Wilkinson, to introduce a 
private member’s bill in July 1931 to establish a separate coinage. While New Zealand 
nationalism was not the prime concern, resentment towards the depreciated and endemic 
Australian coinage motivated considerable cross-party support. Wilkinson’s arguments, while well 
intentioned and not uninformed, nevertheless revealed a naivety, both in sentimentalising colonial 
ties and in underestimating the technical complexities involved in minting. He stated that ‘if we 
are going to favour any outside money at all, I would say that we should favour British rather than 
Australian. The Mother-country has always treated us well, and I think that in the retirement of the 
British silver she would treat us generously today.’ 11 A New Zealand coinage would maximise 
minting profits for the government and would thereby give a valuable boost to the economy. 
According to Wilkinson, the coins could be made ‘in the British Mint and made available with 
very little delay, and, as a matter of fact, they could easily be made in New Zealand — here in 
Wellington.’ 12 

As the bill was an appropriation measure that required government initiation, it was ruled out of 
order by the Speaker. However, the debate generated sufficient interest for Sir Thomas Wilford, 
the New Zealand High Commissioner to Britain, to seek the Mint’s opinions on the issue. Johnson 
was discouraging, saying that he hoped that the New Zealand government ‘will decide not to press 
the question further at any rate for the present.’ He stressed the inability of the British government 
to repatriate Imperial coin from New Zealand, especially in the present circumstances when there 
was ‘generally a surplus of coin everywhere'. 11 Once he had studied the parliamentary debate in 
detail. Johnson saw that the main problem was ‘how to get rid of Australian coin which is already 
there.’ Here too, he could afford little encouragement: 

In the present situation. 1 am afraid that any attempts to negotiate an arrangement with Australia under which she 

would gradually buy back her own coin at face value would be bound to fail. 

The most he could offer was for the New Zealand government ‘to call in the Australian coins, 
paying for them, of course, to the Banks at face value and ship them home at her expense’, 
whereupon the Mint would ‘exchange them for the same face value of British coin.’ 14 

Fourteen months later, in January 1933, the monetary situation took on a new and still more 
serious turn. To raise farm export credits, Gordon Coates, the new Minister of Finance, devalued 
the New Zealand pound at the rate of £125 to £100 sterling. 15 While this proved a wise economic 
move, the immediate consequence, as Coates's Cabinet colleague Robert Masters put it, was ‘a 


8 Ken Matthews. 'The Legal History of Money of New Zealand’. Resene Bank of New Zealand Bulletin. 66, I (2003). p. 47. 

9 Sutherland, Numismatic History, as in n. I , p. 266. 

1,1 Archives New Zealand. Wellington. Treasury T40/33/8 A.ii. Currie. Coinage and Other Currency of New Zealand. Historical 
Survey' (1950). See also Matthews. Legal History', as in n. X. pp. 40-9. 

11 Hew Zealand Parliamentary Debates. 228 (25 June-31 July 1931). p .923. 

12 Ibid. 

1 ’ PRO MINT 20/217. Johnson to Thomas Wilford, 8 September 1931 . 

,J PRO MINT 20/217. Johnson to Wilford. 5 November 1931 

15 Michael Bassett. Coates of Kaiparn (Auckland. 1995). esp. pp. 193-212 See also Greaslev and Oxley. Regime .Shill', as in 
n. 2. pp. 697-720 
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serious drift of silver coin to the Old Country and Australia’. 16 Trafficking in silver was prohibited 
but this had little immediate deterrent effect on the outflow; ‘Gresham’s law proved too strong and 
the old adage “No law stands between the merchant and his profitte” again proved true.’ 17 
Sutherland noted the ingenuity of smugglers in secreting coins from the prying eyes of searchers: 

The use of specially constructed gas cylinders, in which . . . coins were supposedly secreted, was one method; 
other means adopted were to secrete gold coins in the oil sumps of old motor cars or motor cycles sent to 
Australia. The classic example, however, appears to have been the consignment of cases of silver coins as ‘frozen 
duck’ and conveyed in refrigerators to England. 13 

Four weeks after devaluation, Coates cabled the High Commission in London and outlined the 
urgent situation: 

Only effective remedy appears to be establishment distinctive New Zealand stiver coin and desire to have . . . 
information from Royal Mint urgently a$. if required, coin legalisation should be passed during the present 
parliament. 

Coates asked for the costs and time frame for supplying coinage denominations from the penny to 
half-crown inclusive ‘of the same dimensions and weight and fineness as present British minting 
but with distinctive New Zealand design’. 19 In response, Johnson told Athol Mackay of the High 
Commission finance office that such questions could ‘not be dealt with immediately’ and 
estimated that it would take some six months for any designs to reach the die stage. 20 
Nevertheless, Johnson appreciated the urgent situation and, following consultation with the 
Treasury, told Wilford that all concerned realised the necessity for a separate coinage. The Mint 
would be prepared to undertake recoinage of all British Imperial or Australian silver coin in 
circulation up to a maximum of £2 million. No charge would be made for this work, other than for 
freight, the manufacture of dies and artist fees for the new designs. 21 The offer was based on 
acceptance of the .500 silver ‘quaternary’ alloy that had been used for Imperial coin since 1927. 
Any profits that derived from the reminting of existing .925 standard silver coin would be credited 
to New Zealand. For bronze denominations, the Mint was only authorised to accept coin bearing 
the pre-1895 uncrowned effigy of Queen Victoria. As this was a far less urgent priority than the 
silver coin, the New Zealand government decided to take no immediate action here. 

Johnson assured Wilford that minting could immediately commence once designs and dies 
were approved by the High Commissioner on behalf of the New Zealand government. All being 
well, the six-month period from draft designs to finished dies might even be shortened. Johnson 
warned that ‘if ... it is necessary to send the draft designs out to New Zealand, this will naturally 
very considerably prolong the preparatory period.’ 22 Actual supply of the required coinage would 
take a further four months, ‘but advance supplies could begin to be shipped after the final approval 
of the specimen coins within a month’. At the soonest, Johnson warned that supplies would 
probably not arrive in New Zealand till December 1933 or January 1 934. 23 Although he assured 
the New Zealand government that no special legislation was required until the next parliamentary 
session in October 1933, Johnson was underestimating Coates’s zealous energy. Within a few 
days, the latter had introduced before Parliament a clause in the Finance Bill empowering the 
Minister of Finance to arrange the issue of coinage with the Royal Mint. The introduction of ‘a 
special silver coinage for New Zealand’ would remove the incentive to use silver as a means of 
exchange. In his speech, Coates announced that talks were pending with the Royal Mint, ‘to 
whom for years past we have looked for guidance on such matters. . . . Our negotiations have 
shown that we will experience little difficulty so far as the price is concerned.’ 24 


16 New Zealand Parliamentary Debates. 237 (1 November-22 December 1933). p. 41 7. 

17 Sutherland. Numismatic History . as in r 1 . p. 266. 

,s Ibid, p.267. 

15 PRO MINT 20/1265, Coates to Wilford, 25 February 1933. 

2(1 PRO MINT 20/1265. Johnson to Aihol Mackay, 27 February 1933. 

21 PRO MINT 20/1265, Johnson to Wilford, 6March 1933. 

15 Ibid. 

22 Ibid. 

24 Dominion. 8 March 1933. 
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New Zealand was given no choice for the obverse design. This would bear the effigy of George 
V. adapted by Metcalfe from its predecessor by Bertram Mackennal (1911). and first used for the 
Southern Rhodesia silver coinage of 1932 (PI. 8, 7). New Zealand would follow the dominion and 
colonial convention of using a crowned effigy, while the uncrowned head would be maintained for 
Imperial issue. Although minor controversy later erupted over the obverse inscription, discussed 
below, the unexceptionable yet dignified portrait effigy itself aroused remarkably few comments. 
Given freer rein, Metcalfe might well have subjected the effigy to modernistic simplification, but 
in view of the King’s conservatism this was impossible. When the effigy first appeared on the new 
half-crown coin, Sutherland declared it ‘an outstanding success, being carried out in good 
relief’. 25 

For the reverse designs, there was naturally greater creative scope. Johnson stated that Mint 
would appreciate ‘early suggestions for suitable subjects, but they are of opinion that a fine series 
could be issued based, in so far as the larger coins are concerned, on some of the features in the 
Arms of New Zealand and, as regards the smaller coins, possibly of typical Maori designs.’ 26 This 
would be consistent with the recent precedents for South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, both of 
which were designed by Kruger Gray. Johnson also recommended that Wilford should examine 
Metcalfe’s 1928 Irish Free State reverses: 

You will see that these are based upon the animals of Ireland, and it is just possible that New Zealand would like 

to have the animals of New Zealand instead of a mere treatment of Arms.- 7 

A request from the Association of New Zealand Art Societies 'to offer facilities to New Zealand 
artists ... to submit designs for coinage and prepare the dies for minting’ was received by Coates 
in May. 28 However, the readier availability of experienced design talent in Britain and the 
likelihood of the successful competitor working in tandem with the Mint authorities within a tight 
time frame effectively eliminated this possibility. From the outset, it appears that Kruger Gray and 
Metcalfe were the only prospective designers of the new coinage. Described by Johnson as ‘two 
numismatic artists of repute’, they enjoyed a virtual monopoly in the medium between the late 
1920s and the mid 1930s. 29 It is hardly surprising, then, that Johnson did not look past them, 
telling the Royal Mint Advisory Committee that ‘he knew of no “new” artist who could be 
entrusted with such work’. 30 

George Kruger Gray was a highly versatile artist, whose work in other media included stained 
glass, historical costumes and heraldic architectural decoration. His Dictionary of National 
Biography entry states that ‘his success as a designer was securely based on his knowledge of 
heraldry and of the materials for which he worked ... he was able to maintain a high standard of 
excellence throughout . . ,’. 31 Kruger Gray hoped that his heraldic designs for coinage would 
evoke ‘the best medieval spirit’, yet have ‘certain qualities which make them, as a whole, of our 
own day’. 32 His fellow competitor, Percy Metcalfe, was known affectionately by Johnson as ‘our 
“bright-eyed boy” here’ at the Mint. 33 Fourteen years younger than Kruger Gray, Metcalfe was 
more radical, experimental, modernistic and inconsistent. His work veered from the outstanding 
Irish Free State reverses to the banal, unadopted designs for the New Zealand denominations of 
1940. The latter were early symptoms of the long decline in his work following Johnson’s death in 
1 93 8. 34 The artistic and temperamental contrasts between these two figures would intriguingly 
emerge in their respective designs for the 1933 coinage. 

While Kruger Gray and Metcalfe were at work, there was regular contact between the Mint, the 
High Commission and Coates. In May, Coates appointed a committee ‘to assist in finalising a 


2f Evutuny, Poxl.4 December 1933, 

PRO MINT 20/1265. Johnson to Wilford. 6 March 1933. 

27 PRO MINT 20/1265, Johnson to Wilford. 7 March 1933. Johnson was evidently unaware that New Zealand has no native mammals 
2S Dominion. 22 May 1933. 

PRO MINT 20/1265. Johnson to Wilford. 21 March 1933. 

50 PRO MINT 25/2. Royal Mint Advisory Committee. 76rh meeting. l.3Mareh 1933, 

71 James Laver. 'George Edward Kruger Gray' . Dictionary of National Biography 19-11-1950 (London. 1959). p. 322. 

52 Royal Mint Library, unpublished notes by Kruger Gray, 12 October 1929. 

33 Royal Mint Library. Johnson to W.G, Constable. 5 May 1936 (copy). 

34 For Metcalfe’s 1940 designs, see PRO MINT 20/1714. 
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scheme for the issue of New Zealand coinage’. 35 Chaired by A.D. Park, Secretary to the Treasury, 
the Coinage Committee’s members included representatives of banks, commerce, the Audit 
Department and, in Sutherland's case, the recently founded (1931) but thriving New Zealand 
Numismatic Society. The question of adopting decimal coinage was one of its main briefs, which 
Johnson welcomed: ‘there would be nothing ... to prevent the adaptation of these designs to such 
a series.’ 36 More disturbing for him was the ongoing question of whether the coinage would be 
minted locally, notwithstanding the agreement with the Royal Mint now contained in the 1932-3 
Finance Act. This reflected the effective lobbying conducted by the New Zealand Manufacturers’ 
Federation which, Sutherland later told Johnson, presented ‘a fairly formidable case' on behalf of 
its members. 37 In Parliament, the future prime minister Walter Nash believed that ‘if it can be 
maintained that a great deal of employment would be provided in the manufacture of the coins 
here’, he would support such a move. 38 This was reiterated in a Dominion editorial in May 1933 
which stated: ‘ ... if we are to have a new coinage we could get it made cheaper in New Zealand 
than in Australia or England. Why not?’ 33 

Such reasoning met a scathing response from Johnson: 

... if there was ever an instance of economic nationalism run mad, it is any idea of a country with a 
comparatively small population like New Zealand either erecting a Mint of its own or going to local contractors 
for coinage which it can certainly get better and cheaper from London .... The offer of the Mint is to do the 
whole recoinage for no charge at all except for the freight and the artists’ fee . . . and in addition to credit New 
Zealand with anything that may be obtained from the sale of the surplus bullion. 40 

He promptly compiled two tables estimating the respective profits of a custom-built Mint in New 
Zealand (£61 ,900) and by the Royal Mint {£181 ,900), concluding that The figures, I think, speak 
for themselves’. Indeed, Johnson was ‘perfectly certain’ that contracting the work to a private firm 
would lead to immense trouble and delay: 

since the production of good silver coin is, after all, an expert matter and cannot be undertaken by any 
metallurgical, let alone purely machinery firm. ... if New Zealand goes to a private firm, they will have to use 
nearly twice the amount of silver, since, as we know very well from sad experience here, the straight silver-copper 
alloy loses colour to such an extent that we are already beginning to withdraw these coins in Great Britain after 
5-10 years in circulation, while the quaternary alloy, which we have now adopted here and are recommending to 
New Zealand, is so difficult in manufacture that no other Mint in the world has yet attempted it. 41 

Johnson direly predicted a considerable loss of bullion in the process of manufacture by people 
who are ‘only beginners at the job.’ Moreover, the establishment of a New Zealand Mint would 
create ‘overheads for ever after the coinage was completed’ as ‘a minting staff once set up must 
remain in being, even if there is only a month’s work a year for it to do (with attendant salaries to 
pay)'. The Deputy Master added as his coup de gr&ce an invitation to George Forbes, the New 
Zealand Prime Minister, who was shortly due to arrive in London to attend the Monetary and 
Economic Conference: ‘if Mr Forbes thinks that it would help him to see me for a few minutes 
and get the facts into his head, I shall of course be entirely at his disposal.’ 42 

No specific information was indicated by the New Zealand government to the Royal Mint as to 
preferred subjects for designs. However, a mass of material in the form of illustrated books and 
photographs ‘concerning New Zealand in all its aspects’ was supplied, ‘the artists being left free 
to select their own subjects’, 43 The submitted designs nevertheless indicate that the artists 
followed Johnson’s advice to use heraldic imagery for the higher denominations and Maori motifs 

35 Dominion. 17 May 1933. 

36 PRO MINT 20/1265, Johnson 10 Wilford, 8 June 1933. 

37 PRO MINT 20/1265. Sutherland to Johnson. 14 August 1933. 

35 New Zealand Parliamentary Debates, 235 (26 January-10 March 1933), p. 1157. 

39 Dominion. 3 May 1933. ‘John Citizen’ claimed in a letter to the Evening Post. 30 May 1933, that the 'minting of the coins in 
New Zealand will mean work for the workless’. The ease of making silver coins was compared variously with milk tokens and jam 
tins. See Hargreaves. Heads to Bank Notes, as in n 1 , p. 145. 

J0 PRO MINT 20/1265. Johnson to Wilford, 14 June 1933. 

J1 PRO MINT 20/1265. Johnson to Wilford, 15 June 1933. Johnson added that the mints at Parts and Budapest had experienced 
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for the lower, while both depicted a kiwi on the shilling. Shortly after inviting Metcalfe to submit 
designs, Johnson advised him to ‘take great pains over your lettering and make it large and 
bold’. 44 He also advised Kruger Gray that ‘modelling gives a much better idea than sketches’. 45 
Ironically, both pieces of advice would backfire during the selection process. 

This occurred on 28 June 1933 when a New Zealand government delegation met the Royal 
Mint Advisory Committee in the Tapestry Room at St James’s Palace. The Advisory Committee 
members present were Johnson, the chairman; Oswald Barron, a heraldic specialist; Sir Cecil 
Harcourt Smith. Surveyor of the King's Works of Art; Sir Eric MacLagan, Director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; Sir Frederick Ponsonby, Keeper of the Privy Purse; Robert Anning Bell, the 
painter and decorative artist; and the sculptors Charles Sargeant Jagger and Sir William 
Goscombe John. The New Zealand delegation, headed by Forbes, was accompanied by Robert 
Masters. Minister of Education. Industries and Commerce, and G.C. Rodda, Assistant Secretary to 
the Treasury; Wilford and Mackay from the High Commission were also present. Designs for the 
reverses of ail five denominations were examined. Kruger Gray supplied for consideration five 
actual-size drawings and a model for only the half-crown, while Metcalfe submitted ten plaster 
models, comprising one half-crown, two florins, two shillings, three sixpences and two 
threepences . 

Opinion came down ‘strongly in favour of Mr Kruger Gray's style’. 46 Jagger, who had formerly 
employed Metcalfe, a fellow Yorkshireman , as his studio assistant, preferred the younger man’s 
designs ‘but thought Mr Gray’s treatment better’. Metcalfe evidently suffered for following 
Johnson's advice to use large, bold lettering, only for it to be unflatteringly 'compared with the 
paste capitals often to be found in clear soup’. 47 Conversely, Kruger Gray’s preponderance of 
drawings rather than models did him no disservice. Indeed, the refined sense of engraving 
conveyed in his work was preferred to Metcalfe’s chunky modelling. Johnson did his best to 
support his ‘bright-eyed boy’, saying that he personally liked several Metcalfe designs, although 
he conceded that they departed from the so-called ‘Empire style', seen in Kruger Gray’s recent 
coinages for the United Kingdom, South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. This was precisely what 
commended Kruger Gray’s designs to the conservative Forbes, who ‘desired that the coins should 
not exhibit too great a departure from the style of the British series with which the New 
Zealanders were familiar’. 48 Despite this, for the florin and the threepence a Metcalfe design was 
preferred, causing Ponsonby to ask whether designs could be taken from each artist. Johnson 
agreed this was permissible - a precedent was the reverses of 1893 - but he believed that ‘a 
measure of conformity in the series seemed desirable’. 49 Unfortunately for Metcalfe, this resulted 
in Kruger Gray being asked to modify his rival’s designs. 

The Committee examined designs for each denomination separately. Although there was no 
specific mention of Metcalfe's half-crown. Barron clearly disliked it (PI. 8, 6). In heraldry, he said 
that ‘Mr Gray’s work w'as very much the better - he considered it a very good treatment of the 
Heralds’ College drawing of the New Zealand Arms'. 50 Kruger Gray’s design was approved 
subject to revision in the legend, correcting the awkward split in ‘Zealand’ created by the cross of 
the Crown (PI. 8, 8). His rich bicultural fusion of ‘native ornament’ with Pakeha heraldry was 
barely mentioned. Nor. surprisingly, did this subsequently receive much attention when the 
eventual coin was circulated in New Zealand. It looked as a half-crown should, and in doing so it 
created relatively little room for critical comment. The ornament might perhaps be 
archaeologically faulted for being an inaccurate, even crude, rendition of koururu or personified 
owl figures. The latter form a double heart motif that is not actually found in the original article. 
Yet Kruger Gray was an obvious newcomer to Maori carving, and was adapting it to a completely 


44 PRO MINT 20/1265. Johnson 10 Percy Metcalfe. 2 1 March 1933. 

45 PRO MINT 20/1265. Johnston lo George Kruger Gray. 19 June 1933. 
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different medium and context. He had to strike a satis facto 17 formal balance with the heraldic core 
and fill the field; the end result was by no means unhappy. 

With the florin, the artistic honours were more evenly divided. There was no mention of 
Metcalfe’s clever if stark design based on the Southern Cross mullet (star) and fleece quarterings 
of the New Zealand shield (PI. 8, 9). On the other hand, his effective and economical triangular 
rearrangement of the lymphads (ships) quartering (PI. 8 , 10) was ‘definitely preferred' to Kruger 
Gray’s rather crowded and confused design. The latter recycled the royal crest on his 1927 
English shilling, adding a Union flag and Maori-inspired spiral motifs on either side of the lion 
statant guardant (PI. 8, 11). It was therefore agreed to invite Kruger Gray to prepare a new design 
based on Metcalfe’s lymphads. The heraldic objections of Barron, who believed that their 
regrouping would ‘create confusion with other Coats’, did not influence the New Zealand 
representatives. 5 ' 

Metcalfe’s Maori shilling was his most baffling and ineffective design. It shows a toki pou 
tangata (ceremonial hafted adze) together with a superimposed whakapctkoko rakau (godstick) 
which a tohunga (priest) would use to communicate with the gods (PI. 8, 12). The two objects 
have no obvious relationship with each other apart from their rarity and status. 5 ' Unlike 
Metcalfe’s combination of the quarterings on his florin, the adze and godstick cannot even be said 
to work formally. The division in the ‘shilling’ inscription compounds the visual dislocation of the 
design, which was rejected without any minuted comment. Nor, unfortunately, was any discussion 
of Metcalfe’s extraordinary kiwi shilling recorded (PI. 8, 13). A boldly Art Deco creation, it is 
more clockwork toy than secretive nocturnal flightless bird, and makes no concessions to 
ornithological naturalism. At least this offers some consistency with Metcalfe's simplified and 
stylised heraldic designs. Moreover, the counterpoint between the curved back and the coin, 
together with the bold horizontal ground line creating the exergue for the date, indicates there was 
method in Metcalfe’s madness. For years afterwards, the kiwi simply appeared outlandish, and the 
New Zealand Numismatic Journal dismissed it as ‘hardly recognisable as such ’. 53 Today, 
however, it looks remarkably timeless, stylish and funky. 

In comparison, the normally consistent Kruger Gray’s kiwi and kowhaiwhai (painted rafter 
pattern) design looks ludicrously inept (PI. 8, 14). At the Advisory Committee meeting, however, 
the latter was ‘generally liked, the representation of the bird in particular being approved by the 
representatives of New Zealand ’, 54 When he saw the design and its first revision several months 
later, Sutherland reacted very differently and described them as ‘going from bad to worse. The 
carvings and ground representations did not improve the design and are better out of the way. The 
feathers are supposed to be spotted, but really look like fish -scales .’ 55 In his Numismatic History 
of New Zealand , he likened Kruger Gray’s kiwi to ‘a pine-tree cone’ and claimed that ‘the average 
New Zealander would not accept this as an accurate representation of the national wingless 
bird ’. 56 In mitigation, Sutherland recognised that the ‘kiwi is not a handsome bird’ and 
appreciated the challenges that its shape and proportions posed to ‘non-Kiwi’ designers . 57 

Metcalfe’s ‘hammer and sickle’ sixpence was a numismatic suicide note (PI. 8, 15). He 
probably intended it to complement the Maori adze and godstick shilling, as both coins used 
superimposed motifs. Here, he featured two hammers, possibly a variant on the ‘mining hammers 
in saltire’ of the New Zealand shield quartering. Certainly there was little formal resemblance 
between his design and the USSR flag motif (1923). Yet their iconographic links were 
unmistakable and the Advisory Committee minutes are an indictment of Metcalfe’s naivety: 

Mr Metcalfe’s designs were disapproved - the composition of the hammers and sickle in particular being 

considered undesirable on account of its undesirable [r/c] political associations A 
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His boldly modelled alternative sixpences were probably considered too austere, or even banal, 
to be acceptable (PI. 9, 16-17). Kruger Gray’s design was also ‘much criticised’. It featured the 
heads of two crossed taiaha (spears) and closely echoed the design of his 1932 Southern Rhodesia 
threepence which represented Matabele spearheads (PI. 9, 18). The objection came because ‘a true 
aspect of the taiahas could not be represented on the coin owing to the length of the haft’. 59 Yet 
when Sutherland later saw this design, together with Kruger Gray’s threepence depicting a kotiake 
(short-handled club) and crossed tewhatewha (long-handled clubs), he regretted that these ‘very 
effective’ possibilities had been discarded 60 (PI. 9, 19). In the absence of an acceptable sixpence, 
Forbes suggested that Kruger Gray created a new design based on the fern frond. 

With the threepences, vet another remarkable Metcalfe design was rejected without comment 
(PI. 9, 20). The three vertical motifs can be read as miniature pilasters and they share the same 
essential qualities as the monumental ‘Stripped Classical’ architecture of the interwar period. 
Metcalfe brilliantly exploited the graphic possibilities of the numerals and capitals, and surely 
found satisfaction at how the ‘N’ becomes a ‘Z’ when rotated through 90 degrees. In the event, the 
Advisory Committee warmly approved Metcalfe’s more conservative tiki (greenstone pendant) 
design, which Wilford considered ‘perfect’ and familiar to ‘everybody in New Zealand' 61 (PI. 9, 
21). It was agreed that Kruger Gray would modify this design, particularly the lettering, to 
harmonise with the rest of the series. 

In retrospect, the preference for Kruger Gray's designs is hardly surprising. Bold innovation has 
rarely been encouraged for coin design, and the socially and culturally conservative, economically 
precarious New Zealand of 1933 was in no mood for stylistic experimentation. The stark yet 
elegant simplicity of Metcalfe’s designs, showing his familiarity with the recent, cutting-edge 
French Art Deco coin and medal designs of Pierre Turin, was probably only appreciated by 
Johnson and Jagger. Imparting such knowledge would have made little impact on the New 
Zealand delegation. For Forbes and his colleagues, consistency with the existing Imperial coinage 
and the ‘Empire style’ was paramount. Sutherland later echoed this when he told Johnson: 

I must confess that the designs submitted by Mr Kruger Gray are more acceptable to the New Zealand mind than 

those submitted by Mr Percy Metcalfe, although for my pail I do appreciate Mr Metcalfe's work. It is. however. 

just a little in advance of what the New Zealander expects at the present time. 62 

Some thirty years later, Paul Beadle’s designs for the decimal reverses were rejected for not 
altogether different reasons and constitute, like Metcalfe’s, fascinating New Zealand numismatic 
‘might have beens’. 63 

Kruger Gray was authorised by Johnson to take the approved designs to the next stage, for a fee 
of £350 on completion of the dies. He made brisk progress. The revised half-crown with the 
beading inserted and the legend modified was approved by Wilford on 1 8 July (PI. 9, 22). Next, the 
Mint received the adapted Metcalfe florin on 8 August (PI. 9, 23). ‘NZ’ was now rendered as ‘New 
Zealand’ and the lymphads were given greater nautical elegance and detail. Although Wilford 
personally approved of the design, Kruger Gray’s initials, ‘KG’, touched a sensitive nerve: 

He asked whether the initial ‘G’ would not be sufficient as the New Zealanders actively dislike the name 'Kruger' 

with its South African associations which caused many bereavements in New Zealand. 6 '* 

The initials were therefore shifted and made less prominent. On 18 August Johnson approved 
Kruger Gray’s threepence plaster model based on Metcalfe's tiki (PI. 9, 24), and within two weeks 
models for the sixpence and shilling were also ready. The sixpence, depicting the crossed fern 
fronds, was an innocuous and not unattractive design suitable for a lower denomination (PI. 9, 
25). In the shilling, however, Kruger Gray compounded rather than mitigated the faults of his first 
design by making the kiwi slightly more naturalistic, inserting defined nostrils which poked into 
the coin band (PI. 9, 26). The feathers remained more heraldic than naturalistic, however. The 
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areas of kowhaiwhai ornament were enlarged and the ground was curved. Yet except for the kiwi, 
the set of coin-sized prints delivered on 7 September ‘for sending on to New Zealand’ is a capable 
one. 65 Each denomination is distinctive and there is a certain consistency between the heraldic, 
fauna, flora and Maori designs in the descending denominations. But within a month Kruger Gray 
was urgently asked by the Mint to start work on a virtually new set of designs. Why did this 
happen? 

The answer lies in Forbes’s fundamentally weak premiership, which was buttressed during his 
stay in London by his former political ally, Wilford, but was countered in Wellington by Coates. 
Forbes and Coates had long been political opponents when in 1931 they formed an uneasy 
Coalition government under pressure from economists and businessmen. While Forbes was 
conciliatory, conservative and even complacent, Coates had a far more radical, dynamic and 
interventionist temperament. During Forbes’s prolonged overseas absence from May to 
September 1933, Coates was Acting (and a very active) Prime Minister, Nash described the 
balance of power best: ‘Mr Coates ought not to pretend he is only Minister of Finance when he is 
really Prime Minister.’ 66 Characteristically, Coates was not content to support Forbes’s decisions 
overseas, particularly when they affected coinage matters. Rather, his personal endorsement of 
relevant committee recommendations would constitute government policy. 

The Coinage Committee deliberated through May and June over decimalisation and location of 
manufacture. Another major area of its responsibility, the design of the new coins, was 
deliberately postponed pending decisions on the other two issues. In the event, design would be 
the concern of the subsequent, so-called ‘Coinage Designs Committee’. 67 The Coinage 
Committee reluctantly rejected decimalisation due to the ‘existing economic conditions’. As to 
local or overseas manufacture, Johnson’s forceful economic and technical arguments carried the 
day and the committee recommended ‘acceptance of the offer made by the Royal Mint in 
connection with the recoinage of the present issue of silver coin’ 68 

Despite his awareness of the existence of the committee and its brief to consider design, Forbes 
evidently disregarded it in ‘the illustrious setting’ of St James’s Palace. 69 The Coinage Committee 
report, produced on 1 July, just three days after the Advisory Committee meeting, noted that ‘we 
are given to understand that the offer of the Royal Mint to have prepared suitable draft designs . . . 
was accepted by the Government.’ Before final approval was given to them, the report 
recommended that the ‘description of the designs when received ... be submitted for the opinion 
of leading representatives of the New Zealand Numismatic Society and the New Zealand 
Association of Artists’ Societies.’ 70 The report gives no indication as to whether the Coinage 
Designs Committee, as it would become known, had yet been convened by Coates. Prompted by 
the description of the designs which he clearly disliked, this new body rapidly materialised and 
took over from where the now dissolved Coinage Committee had left off. On 1 1 July, Wilford was 
obliged to forward Johnson a telegram from Coates containing a set of different designs wanted 
by the new committee. 

The Coinage Designs Committee was, according to Sutherland, ‘prepared to break new ground 
and to recommend truly distinctive designs which characterised the Dominion’, even if this meant 
delaying their issue. 71 The preliminary requirements posed no problems: high relief ‘within 
reason’ was essential for all coins and lettering which denoted the Dominion, denomination and 
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year was essentia] throughout. More radical was the elimination of ‘all native ornament' on the 
reverses. For the half-crown, preference was now for a complete and detailed New Zealand Coat 
of Arms, not the shield alone, with the ‘attitude of supporters to be made more vigorous’. The 
florin design with lymphads was rejected because they ’did not suggest ships of the type used by 
Captain Cook, much less those used by early colonists’ 12 The kiwi would now appear on the coin 
instead, with ‘plain figures, no base, nostrils and feathers suitably defined'. The shilling would be 
an entirely new coin, featuring a ‘Maori figure crouching alert with taiaha or tewha [s/c] held in 
one hand, design fairly filling circle, plain field’.' 7 The Mint was referred to Allan Gairdner 
Wyon's Hector Memorial Medal, awarded by the New Zealand Institute (1911), for guidance but 
its Maori figure would be reversed in the coin (PI. 9, 27). Here, Sutherland noted that the 
committee received specialist advice from the Minister of Native Affairs and cultural leader of 
Maori, Sir Apirana Ngata. For the sixpence, the extinct huia bird was required in preference to 
feathery fern fronds, as past experience indicated that these were difficult to reproduce 
convincingly on metal. 74 Finally, for the threepence, the committee wanted ‘two Maori panels 
crossed at right angles with figure 3d in clear space in centre'. 7 '’ 

Johnson took immediate steps to contact Wyon about the proposed new shilling. The two men 
strongly disliked each other. Wyon resented Johnson's expansion of Mint activities in the areas of 
medal design and manufacture, which he saw as undercutting his own expertise and livelihood as 
a self-employed medallist. 76 In turn, Johnson’s attitude towards Wyon’s designs was one of barely 
concealed contempt. After the librarian and curator at the Mint, C.F. Barrett, tried to deal wfith 
Wyon, Johnson had to explain the situation about the coinage and requested the loan of the Hector 
medal, as the Mint had no copy: 

As the Prime Minister of New Zealand is in this country at the present moment, he is naturally the person to make 
the final decision, and it is for this purpose that I am anxious to show him your medal. 1 need hardly assure you 
that, if he agrees to the Committee's recommendation, we shall certainly not just copy your design as it stands but 
make a design of our own. 77 

Despite this attempt at reassurance. Wyon was highly suspicious of any incursions on his 
intellectual property, and told Johnson that ‘as things stand there is no guarantee that my design 
would not be followed more closely than I should wish’. 78 The loan was therefore not 
forthcoming. 

Meanwhile, an ailing Kruger Gray was alerted to the proposed changes to the designs. He 
expressed understandable misgivings, and regretted the elimination of the native ornament, 
‘because it at once makes the coinage so characteristic of New Zealand and apart from existing 
colonial or Imperial coins’. Still more disturbing was the proposed ‘complete achievement of 
arms' for the half-crown, as he believed there is ‘ far too much in it to make this possible and even 
if it were done the result would be most unsatisfactory from both the artistic and practical points 
of view’. Kruger Gray was also reluctant to make naturalistic modifications to the kiwi, ‘as this 
pattern is excellent for a die & is so decorative’. He did not have access to Wyon's Hector medal, 
but made the perceptive point, later echoed by Johnson, that ‘if the human figure is to be used, it 
should be on the 2/- rather than the smaller coin’. 70 The crossed Maori panels for the threepence 
he found a baffling prospect without the aid of relevant illustrations. 

Two days later, a relieved-sounding Johnson assured 'My dear Kruger' that the revisions would 
not be necessary after all. After meeting Forbes again, he explained that the ‘New Zealand 
Premier wishes to abide strictly by the decision which was arrived at by the Advisory Committee 
and proposes to disregard the observations of the local Committee’. The only exception was the 
kiwi, where Forbes agreed that the nostrils required definition. Small modifications needed 

72 Ibid . pp. 273-4. 
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making to the half-crown legend, while the sixpence New Zealand fern ‘must be recognisable in 
terms of the Badge worn by their troops in the War’. Johnson urged Kruger Gray to proceed 
briskly ‘since there is a regular currency famine in New Zealand,’ 80 

Subsequent correspondence indicates Kruger Gray’s progress. Barrett believed that the revised 
florin, with slightly smaller lymphads, would ‘come out excellently’ and that the new ‘two 
shillings’ inscription would give the coin ‘perfect balance’ 81 (PI. 10, 28). Unfortunately for all 
concerned, ‘perfect balance’ was disturbed once again when Mackay forwarded another cable 
from Coates dated 18 August to say that the Coinage Designs Committee unanimously reiterated 
the requests made the previous month. Kruger Gray’s half-crown alone was acceptable, probably 
because Coates appreciated the need for the rapid consignment of at least one higher value 
denomination to ease the coinage crisis. Further details were specified for the other coins, 
beginning with the shilling: 

centrally placed Maori figure carrying a Taiaha in proper war dance attitude or recognised stance in moving into 
battle and placed on plain ground. For reference only see also one Centavo 1925 Filipinas [PI. 10,29] . . . 6d as 
stated in my telegram of 6 July, 3d Mint suggestion Tiki not favoured by NZ Committee which will be prepared to 
accept Mere with string attached .... Hope no difficulty your having work proceeded with and expedited on 
foregoing basis.*' 

When he read this, Johnson objected vociferously: 

We cannot serve two masters in NZ and 1 think the [High Commissioner] will agree with me. that at our last 
meeting with the Premier and the other Ministers present, the Premier definitely decided that the Committee was 
going beyond its province in laying down the law about designs at all, and that in any case his decision was 
final. 83 

The Deputy Master went on to draft a ‘strongly worded’ telegram for the High Commissioner to 
send Coates: 

work on these lines is far advanced - and redesigning on lines suggested would involve 4 months' delay, which is 
impracticable in view of urgent currency situation. It is therefore proposed ... to adhere to Premier's decision 
First issues will therefore be made accordingly, but Royal Mint point out that designs can if desired be changed 
for 1934 and thereafter ... In order to facilitate this suggest your Committee supply rough sketches of their 
present suggestions. Maori figure, however, which is suitable for a medal could not be satisfactorily represented 
on so small a piece as one shilling.* 4 

Johnson’s decision to press on with the original designs was supported by Wilford and Mackay. 
They believed that Forbes’s imminent return to New Zealand would act in their favour and the 
Mint should hold out till then. Barrett summarised the situation in a memorandum to Johnson: 

The Minister of Finance is acting Prime Minister and for the moment any cable would have to be sent to him, 
possibly with direful results so far as the work we have done is concerned. The High Commissioner does not 
propose, therefore, to take any action untii after the arrival in New Zealand of Mr Forbes - on 20th September. 
Then the H.C. will cable the Prime Minister , and in this connection I have undertaken to let him have, in writing 
on the 19th, a statement of the full position with regard to the designs . . . (The more advanced these are. the 
stronger the cable!) It will then be for the Prime Minister to decide matters on the spot. 85 

Barrett reported that Wilford did not believe there was a high risk of Coates forcing his hand ‘in 
the face of the Prime Minister’s commitments over here’. Nevertheless, the possibility could not 
be eliminated. Meanwhile, Barrett concluded, ‘our work is, so to speak, in the air. I told Sir 
Thomas, however, that we should proceed with the work and run the risk.’ 86 

Wilford had underestimated Coates and the Coinage Designs Committee. On 13 September 
Coates cabled him to tell the Mint to ‘please proceed without delay’ on the designs as instructed in 
the July and August telegrams. Coates also said he was ‘unable to understand’ misgivings about 
the proposed new shilling as being too small for the Maori figure, but would arrange for sketches 
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to be sent over to assist with the design. 87 Was Johnson using his misgivings as a delaying 
stratagem? This is possible, although he genuinely believed that the design was ‘quite 
inappropriate’. By the end of September, it now seemed opportune for Wilford to cable the 
recently returned premier thus: 

Sir Robert Johnson before carrying out instructions draws urgent attention to fact that all dies based on designs 
approved in principle by yourself completed and ready striking coins which would be shipped in a few weeks He 
advises that to adopt new designs necessary that sketches be supplied from NZ involving additional fees artists 
and approximately six months delay. If necessary new designs could be adopted subsequent issue. Kindly 
advise . ss 

But Forbes had capitulated: ‘Please carry out as a matter of urgency instructions issued by 
Minister of Finance.' 89 Short of overruling Coates and the Coinage Designs Committee, which 
ran the risk of his Coalition partner’s resignation, there was probably little alternative for him. 
Kruger Gray was duly issued with instructions to proceed with the ‘Designs approved by 
Mr Coates’ as stipulated in the earlier telegrams. Rapidly he set to work, sending Johnson in mid- 
October what he modestly described as four ‘very rough sketches’. They already bear a close 
resemblance to the adopted reverses. 9(1 

This is most remarkably evident in the shilling, where the crouching Maori warrior, poised on a 
simply denoted escarpment, intently faces an invisible foe (PI. 10, 30). He turns less abruptly 
away from the viewer than his counterpart in Wyon's Hector Memorial Medal, as there was no 
scope in the coin to depict a detailed landscape. Little over a month later, a relieved Johnson was 
able to tell Kruger Gray ‘it seems clear that your design ... has been accepted, so will you please 
go ahead with the modelling as quickly as possible?’ 91 (PI. 10, 31). For the sixpence huia design, 
Kruger Gray was lent a copy of Sir Walter Buller’s classic History of the Birds of New Zealand 
(1888). His design is not a direct transcription, however, of either of the birds illustrated in J.G. 
Keulemans’ superb chromolithographic plate 92 Kruger Gray depicted a female huia. as he saw the 
graphic potential of her distinctively curved bill (PI. 10, 32-3). He defied instructions to have a 
‘plain field’, protesting ‘I do not see how one can use the Huia without a branch!’ 9 - 1 For the 
threepence, Kruger Gray rejected any idea of depicting carved panels and took up the alternative 
design, first suggested in Coates’s August telegram, of the stringed mere (short-handled club). 
After numerous trials, he concluded that a single weapon would look awkward. Following the 
precedent of the Shona axes on his Southern Rhodesia sixpence, he therefore crossed the mere to 
create an effective design (PI. 10, 34-5). Coates initially opposed even this modification, but 
changed his mind when Johnson argued that the result would otherwise be ‘lopsided and for this 
reason difficult to strike, whereas crossed meres give a pleasing and technically satisfactory 
result’. 94 

Significant progress was also made with the florin (PI. 10, 37). The Mint continued to press for 
Kruger Gray’s earlier design, and it was argued that elimination of the kowhaiwhai ornament 
would disrupt consistency with the Maori motifs in the approved half-crown. Coates, who by now 
had seen a photograph of the proposed coin, was unforthcoming: ‘Kiwi design originally 
suggested by Mint for 1/- . . . not acceptable. Pending the receipt by you of sketchings, please see 
. . . Oliver’s New Zealand Birds . . . Maori ornamentation to be eliminated.’ 95 Kruger Gray 
sketched a kiwi related in stance to the large grey species depicted in the frontispiece of W.R.D. 
Oliver’s reference book. Stylistically, this drawing represents a metamorphosis from the previous 
‘pine-tree cone’ towards a noticeably more naturalistic rendition. The prominent decorative band 
around the coin was omitted and the bird was considerably enlarged. By late October, the 

81 PRO MINT 20/1265. Charles Bunn to Evans. 15 September 1933. 

88 PRO MINT 20/1265. Wilford to George Forbes. 29 September 1933 (copy). 

8<l PRO MINT 20/1265. Forbes to Wilford. 4 October 1933 (copy). 

*’ PRO MINT 20/1265. Kruger Gray to Johnson. 9 October 1933. For the sketches see PRO MINT 7/43. Illustrated album of New 
Zealand coin designs, unpaginated. 

91 PRO MINT 20/1266. Johnson to Kruger Gray. 14 November 1933. 
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transition towards the adopted coin was alJ but complete: Kruger Gray had switched to the North 
Island kiwi with lowered head and bill, a reverse copy of another photograph, traced from Oliver 96 
(PI. 10, 36). The design was further enhanced by the insertion of a horizontal ground-line - which 
contravened Coates’s instructions - and by changes in the legend from ‘two shillings’ to ‘one 
florin’ (PI. 10, 38). Johnson’s only misgiving with the design in mid-November was the 
prominence of Kruger Gray’s initials, and this prompted one of his more memorable effusions: 

It is clear that the initials must come out. and I would be glad if you would suggest what kind of buzz-fuzz can go 
in to take Us place. What about a New Zealand fern, very small, or something of that kind? I am afraid that, if you 
put a plain spot there, it would look as if the kiwi had just relieved nature, and moreover that he was suffering 
from so violent a need to do so that he had propelled the pellet out with considerable violence, 97 

In the eventual design, the initials were reduced considerably in scale and moved beside the date. 
No ‘buzz-fuzz’ took their place and result did not suffer. 

Johnson also belatedly learned the New Zealand side of the story in a lengthy, confidential letter 
from Sutherland. This dated from 14 August, several weeks before Forbes’s return and expressed 
regret at how ‘the delay over the designs . . . has been costly to us’. Sutherland also confirmed that 
the designs chosen at the Royal Mint Advisory Committee meeting ‘were not acceptable’ to the 
Coinage Designs Committee, even unseen. He argued that ‘since we, in New Zealand, have to live 
with the coins we should at least be permitted to make the decisions as to the subjects - provided 
the artists can treat them satisfactorily and that is where co-operation should come in. So far it 
appears to me that that aspect has been neglected so far as the artists are concerned.’ Sutherland 
was not to know that Kruger Gray was the last person to blame. As a committee member, he 
defended its decision to hold out for the coins Coates had stipulated and offered the first proper 
explanation to the Mint as to why: 

we consider it important that the kiwi should appear on the florin which is a decimal coin and a possible standard 
of value in a decimalised currency. This, of course, is looking into the future. The Maori tiki proposed by the 
artists [,«c] for the 3d ... is not favoured by me as it is supposed to represent a human foetus, and is worn by 
native women - so we are told - to induce fertility .... It has a significance (hat is inappropriate in these times! 9 * 

In his reply, Johnson graciously acknowledged Sutherland’s points, assuring him that ‘no one 
regrets more than I do the delay which has occurred in the issue of the new coinage’. As to the 
trouble over the designs, the Mint’s main difficulty had been ‘serving two masters’, although he 
could now assure Sutherland that ‘we are , , . working on the basis of the [Design] Committee’s 
suggestions’. A major problem had been that ‘we were not originally instructed that New Zealand 
wished to select her own designs and that we should await cabled particulars before Caking the 
first steps towards the manufacture of the dies’." This also explained why importance had been 
vested in the decisions of the New Zealand delegation at the Advisory Committee Meeting. 

Johnson enclosed a four- page memorandum, a brilliant summary of ‘our story on this side of 
the water’ from March 1933 to date. The memorandum recounts Forbes’s attempt to reverse 
Coates's decision and further complications such as Wyon’s refusal to lend his Hector Memorial 
Medal, though one had been found elsewhere. 100 For the first time, Johnson properly explained 
why he considered the Maori figure so inappropriate for the shilling: 

The difficulty in adapting a design of this character, which is primarily a medal design, to a coin is that the amount 
required on the reverse to present the crouching figure adequately is so great that it cannot be taken up 
successfully with the single blow which is a necessary feature in . . . coining, since the effigy of His Majesty on 
the obverse side already requires a considerable mass of metal on the other side. 101 


96 W.R.D . Oliver. New Zealand Birds ( Well ington , 1 930), p. 56. 

97 PRO MINT 20/1266, Johnson to Kruger Gray, 14 November 1933. 
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Every attempt would, however, be made to surmount the difficulty, even if at this stage the Mint 
could not promise a well struck coin. After having being reproved by Sutherland for the delay, it 
was now Johnson’s turn to strike back: 

1 am afraid your Committee are rather inclined to think the making of a suitable design for a coin is a much 

simpler matter than it actually is and that ail that is needed is to take a picture or engraving and splash it. without 

amendment, on to a piece of money. 1 *’- 

He assured Sutherland that in Kruger Gray, ‘they are dealing with a numismatic artist of 
considerable experience’, and defended the latter’s crossed mere : ‘I really do think that this is a 
case in which a freer hand might have been given to the artist.’ Johnson repeated the points 
contained in his memorandum about the difficulty of striking a satisfactory shilling, and added for 
good measure that 'we all consider here that, even as a medal, the Hector Research Medal fails in 
almost every essential of a good one’. 103 

In the final weeks of 1933, only relatively minor changes were made to the designs, although 
Johnson complained to Mackay in November about the continuing difficulty of dealing with 
Coates and the committee. The cause of this outburst was a sketch forwarded by Coates of a kiwi 
that Johnson found ‘grotesque’. 104 Kruger Gray's design copied from Oliver was left defiantly 
unmodified. Small improvements were made to the perch on the sixpence, and the design was 
promptly accepted by the New Zealand authorities. Slightly more problematic was the threepence, 
where the crossed mere were at last accepted in principle but needed to be inverted and have 
incised ornamentation applied. For this. Kruger Gray was lent Augustus Hamilton's standard 
reference book. Maori Art (1901). He followed Johnson’s recommendation to copy a ‘very old’ 
patu (ornamented mere) that had belonged to Hemi Whero of the Ngaititumakori tribe and a 
similarly venerable club from near Lake Waikaremoana, now in the Otago Museum, Dunedin. 103 
Once this was accomplished, Johnson told him, T really believe ... we shall have seen the end of 
our troubles!’ (PI. 10, 39). 

Coates gave the first public description of the new half-crown on 5 November. The shipment, 
with a face value of £250,000, was at that stage en route to New Zealand. A reproduction of this 
‘attractive design ... the shield appropriately decorated with Maori design to fill the field" then 
appeared in the Auckland Weekly News.' 06 In the same week. Coates steered the Coinage Bill 
through Parliament. The new law provided for a distinctive New Zealand coinage and removed 
the status of Imperial coin as legal tender from 1 February 1935. Passage was, Coates said, ‘made 
urgent by reason of the fact that the new half-crown had almost reached our shores’. 107 

In the debate on the bill, political exchanges inevitably occupied more attention than the design 
of the new coins. Michael Joseph Savage, the Labour Party leader, said he ‘could not understand 
the need for a metallic form of currency’, while his colleague, John A. Lee. ‘could not understand 
why we cannot mint our silver coin in New Zealand'. Lee welcomed the prospect of the new 
coinage and did not believe that it involved ‘any disloyalty to Britain to adopt for our coinage . . . 
something that expresses features of our own country. . . . There are wonderful parts of New 
Zealand that could be illustrated.’ To this, the MP for Rotorua, Cecil Clinkard, responded ‘A 
geyser rampant?’ 108 

The question of national identity took on a more serious note when the MP for Southern Maori, 
Eruera Tirikatene. advocated that ‘tattooed Maori figures or characters should be used in the 
designs for the coins’. In reply. Coates said that while he ‘believed there should be indigenous 
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designs, it was not desirable to have all Maori characters. They should be designs that represented 
New Zealand’ and he ‘hoped to have one Maori design.’ Tirikatene responded ‘That is all I 
ask.’ 109 Sutherland’s version of this exchange, as conveyed to Johnson, was far more colourful: 

when the Coinage Bill was going through the House of Representatives, a young Maori member of Parliament . . . 
asked that a Maori figure be placed on one of the coins and when ihe Rt Hon Mr Coates (Minister of Finance) 
informed him that every effort was being made to do this, but that some difficulty was then being experienced in 
getting finality, the Maori member expressed his dissatisfaction and after an exchange of words ... the Maori 
member suggested the Finance Minister was frightened to press the matter, and being dissatisfied with the reply of 
the Minister threatened to ‘stoush’ him there and then. 110 

Although the misunderstanding was rapidly cleared up, ‘considerable prominence was given to 
the incident’ and the design was ‘naturally’ awaited with interest. 111 

Within three weeks, the half-crowns had arrived and were put into circulation. Their press 
coverage was modest in column inches but certainly favourable in tenor. The Dominion admired 
‘the sharpness of the design and exquisite finish of the workmanship’, while the Evening Post 
headline declared: ‘Experts well-pleased,’ 1 17 Sutherland spoke to the Evening Post in some detail 
about the half-crown design. He explained the symbolism of the quarterings and noted how the 
shield ‘was slightly sunk in relation to the carved border . . . this not only enhanced the 
appearance of the design but also protected the shield from wear.’ He also believed that ‘the 
inclusion of the Maori carvings was a happy blending of heraldic and native features and the 
result was quite pleasing’. With a magnifying glass, the intricacies of the designs were revealed 
‘and the mechanical perfection of the dies became apparent’. 113 Sutherland was franker in his 
verdict to Johnson: ‘Personally 1 consider the reverse design a little crowded, but otherwise the 
coin is a handsome one, and I have not stinted in the interview, as you can see.’ 114 

The half-crown did, however, attract criticism from conservative quarters for its omission, even in 
abbreviated form, of ‘Dei Gratia’ on the obverse and ‘Fidei Defensor’ on the reverse, both of which 
remained on English coins. A prominent Auckland Methodist clergyman, the Revd Percy Knight, 
objected that ‘The New Zealand coin declares [George V] King without any reference to God at 
ai| /ns The editor of the New Zealand Baptist believed the omission of ‘Dei Gratia’ reflected 
atheistic New Zealand officialdom, while the Federation of New Zealand Justices urged the words to 
be reinstated on the coins as soon as possible. This level of concern caused the Government to cable 
the High Commission about the ‘criticism locally concerning elimination of words Dei Gratia and 
Fidei Defensor, Please ascertain if any technical reasons for alterations.’ 116 Johnson explained to 
Mackay that the Royal style and titles had been ‘specifically approved by the King, together with the 
new effigy for all new coinages in the Dominions as well as in the Colonies’ and reminded him that 
the New Zealand authorities had been informed of this in July 117 . Canada, South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia had all adopted the new model and only the unpopular Australian coinage retained full 
style and titles in Latin. This reply was conveyed to the New Zealand press by Park. The Treasury 
Secretary added, not unhumorously, that ‘There is no reason to suppose that the inclusion of Maori 
tikis in the [reverse] design is indicative of a lack of religious faith in New Zealand.’ 1 18 

The tedious controversy was briefly rekindled in February 1934 by the elderly visiting English 
Conservative MP, Sir John Sandeman- Allen. At a public dinner in Christchurch, he asked: 

Why is not ‘Fid. Def.’, the ancient title of His Majesty the King, mentioned on the New Zealand half-crown? It 
looks at first as if you want to cut the painter of tradition. Perhaps you have not noticed it. but 1 know from very 
good experience that you are inhabitants of an exceedingly bright, happy and loyal country. 119 
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Gratified applause ensued but matters rested there. Three years later in September 1937, 
Sutherland addressed the issue at a meeting of the New Zealand Numismatic Society. He asserted 
that the absence of ‘Fid. Def.’ from the coin inscription did not indicate lack of recognition of the 
Christian faith and believed that only a tiny percentage of people knew what the ‘cryptic’ Latin 
abbreviations meant. In the search for an all-embracing inscription, the Royal Mint Advisory 
Committee had considered ‘George V King Emperor' adequate. Sutherland believed that the 
omission ‘would not give offence to the millions of non-Christian British subjects in India and 
elsewhere'. Indeed, it reflected a 'broad-minded spirit of tolerance on the part of the dominant 
Christian minority towards the majority ... in the British Empire’.' 20 While Sutherland's 
terminology may appear quaintly dated today, it certainly signifies a shift in thinking by the late 
1930s away from a metropolitan Empire towards the concept of a more inclusive, proto- 
Commonwealth entity. 

The remaining coins arrived in New Zealand in the early months of 1934: sixpences in late 
January 1934, florins in mid-February, threepences in mid-March and, finally, shillings in early 
April. In early January. Sutherland delivered a mixed verdict to Johnson on the imminent coins. 
Of the florin he wrote: ‘Mr Gray’s efforts are disappointing.’ Clearly he had still not seen the 
revised design dating from late October, as he hoped that a superior coin, aided by Oliver’s 
illustrations, would result. With the shilling, he w'as ‘fairly well pleased’, but believed there was 
‘an absence of youth, vigour and vitality’ in what should be the Maori’s warlike attitude. The 
sixpence, which had just gone in to circulation was, however, was ‘the masterpiece of the set’. 
Sutherland ‘wholeheartedly’ congratulated Kruger Gray for the coin: ‘he has shown the hand of 
the master designer.’ At this stage, Sutherland had not seen the final threepence design, where the 
mere were modified into carved patu. In their unadorned form. Sutherland complained that they 
‘looked like a couple of bottles’. He regretted that the Design Committee had only recently been 
shown the photographs of Kruger Gray’s earlier weaponry designs showing the taiciha, kotiake 
and tewhatewha , as one of these might well have been accepted instead. 121 

‘What you say in your letter gives me good ground for hope that the two shillings, threepence 
and shilling will . . . give satisfaction when they arrive’, replied the unruffled Johnson. He assured 
Sutherland that the ‘fish scales' on the florin had been turned into ‘something looking much more 
like feathers’. Although it was now too late, he believed that the kiwi would have looked more 
effective on the shilling and the crouching Maori figure on the florin: ‘we ourselves should have 
suggested this had not our instructions . . . been quite definitely to transfer the kiwi to the larger 
piece.' While Johnson assured Sutherland that the shilling would be successful, his earlier worries 
about the viability of a coin of such high relief on both sides had been partially vindicated. 
Striking the coin required a ‘much harder blow' than normal, and this led to a shorter lifespan of 
the dies, with the attendant costs for the New Zealand government. 122 

In the same letter. Johnson also noted with relief how the need for new coin had evidently 
turned out to be less ‘desperately urgent’ than he had previously understood: ‘Had we realised at 
the time that new Zealand could hold out till . . . the New Year as she has’, the Mint u'ould have 
gone slower and ‘full consultation with New Zealand herself’ could have taken place rather than 
hurried and conflicting exchanges. 123 Seizures of smuggled silver by the New Zealand customs 
authorities made some impact here, reflected in a noticeable drop in Imperial coinage entering 
Australia. In addition, some £50,000 worth of the unpopular Australian coins, mostly florins, were 
imported by the Government as a stop-gap measure in the winter of 1933, four months before the 
arrival of the first consignment of the new half-crowns. 124 

In April 1933, by which time all denominations were in circulation, a clearly relieved and 
almost enthusiastic Sutherland could tell Johnson that the series had been ‘very favourably 
received by the public. Our people are extremely critical in so far as stamp designs are concerned 


1211 Ne ii' Zealand Numismatic Journal 2 ( 1937). p. 30. 

121 PRO MINT 20/1266. Sutherland to Johnson. 5 January 1934, 

123 PRO MINT 20/1266. Johnson to Sutherland, 8 February 1934. 

121 Ibid. 

124 Hargreaves. Bends to Bank Notes, as in n. 1 . pp. 144. 148; see also Sutherland. Numismatic History, as in n. 1 . p. 2yo. 
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and I am surprised at the good reception so far given.’ In his verdict on individual designs, 
Sutherland was ‘very pleased indeed’ with the final result of the shilling. Its expert treatment and 
high relief had created an attractive coin in both appearance and handling. Consistent with his 
earlier letter, the huia on the sixpence made it ‘the most favoured’ of the coins. The kiwi florin was 
also popular, not least with bank clerks who appreciated its complete visual contrast with the half- 
crown. Sutherland freely admitted that here Kruger Gray had ‘made a very good effort, and he has 
given us our national bird in good relief, and that is what we wanted’ , 123 
References in newspapers to the new designs confirmed Sutherland’s views. The sixpence was 
praised for its ‘fineness of workmanship’, the florin for its ‘sharp finish’ and the shilling for its 
‘distinctive design’. 126 The immediate popularity of the florin was reflected in its reproduction in 
newspaper advertisements for Atlantic Petrol 127 (Fig. 1). The most comprehensive discussion of 
the designs was published in the Dominion in April 1934. Beneath the highly misleading 
headlines ‘Warlike Shilling’ and ‘Ginger-beer Bottles on Threepenny Pieces’, the newspaper 
reported a handsome endorsement from members of the New Zealand Numismatic Society. The 
librarian and ethnologist Johannes Andersen admired the coins for being ‘distinctively New 
Zealand in design’, surely a tribute to Kruger Gray’s intelligent use of his borrowed reference 
books as well as to his artistic skill and versatility. Andersen singled out the florin for praise as 
‘particularly well designed’ and clear-cut in appearance. He was noticeably less enthusiastic about 


THF HIW FLORIN 



. -s ^ 

At To-day's prices every gallon of petrol you 
save means -mother florin in your pocket. We 
definitely claum that you can cut down petrol 
consumption by using . . . 

IATLANTICI 

PETROL 

Our claim is b,ased on simple scientific facts. 

Atlantic Petrol contains more Heat Units (British 
Thermal Units) than any motor spirit on the 
market. As there is a definite relation between 
heat energy and horse-power, Atlantic Petrol 
therefore produces greater power in your engine 
and consequently reduces petrol consumption. 

ATLANTIC UNION 
OIL CO., LTD. 

Fig. 1 . Atlantic Petrol advertisement, 1934. (New Zealand Herald , 24 February 1934). 


125 PRO MINT 20/1266, Sutherland to Johnson, 11 April 1934, 

136 New Zealand Herald, 26 January 1934; Dominion, 17 February 1934; Dominion, 13 March 1934. 

137 See for example The Press, 15 February 1934; New Zealand Herald, 24 February 1934. 
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the ‘quite good’ shilling, which would have been preferable if the Maori had been depicted as less 
warlike and more watchful: closer, in fact, to Wyon’s Hector Research Medal. The sixpence he 
found ‘dainty in the extreme'. Andersen noted that the patu of the threepence had been likened to 
ginger-beer bottles, ‘but only by those who do not know what they are. Ignorance of the 
characteristics of the country in which they live does not give weight to the criticisms of such 
people.’ 128 Sutherland summarised the coins thus: ‘the subjects were well balanced, the relief was 
bold and effective, and the designs faithfully typified New Zealand.’ 129 

Johnson too appeared satisfied, and presented Mackay with a specimen coin set as a token of 
gratitude for his hard work in the ‘rather lengthy and difficult negotiations’. 130 In his 1933 Annual 
Report , the Deputy Master devoted two pages to the New Zealand coinage. This was inevitably 
couched in more temperate terms than in his earlier memoranda, letters and draft telegrams. He 
outlined with relative tact the difficulties that had arisen over the conflicting instructions from the 
Prime Minister and the Coinage Designs Committee and the ‘considerable delay’ that had 
consequently ensued. He also implied some regret that the Advisory Committee ultimately ‘had 
little to do’ with the final designs. In a related point, Johnson also mentioned the technical 
difficulties which could arise from being obliged to follow ‘designs which have not been prepared 
initially by those experienced in coin manufacture'. This was a clear reference to the revised 
shilling. In his best, paternalist manner, Johnson noted that ‘my technical experts are not always 
too grateful for the labour involved’ in making such designs coinable. Yet he acknowledged the 
strength of Sutherland’s point that ‘the users of the coin should have the principal say in their 
appearance’ and he was, finally, ‘very pleased that their reception in the Dominion has been so 
friendly’. 131 Or, as he put it to Sutherland, ‘all’s well that ends well'. 132 

Although numismatic uniformity, or to put it modishly, ‘closure’, did not come to New Zealand 
until the introduction of the 1940 penny and halfpenny, the issue of a distinctive national coinage 
in 1933-4 certainly brought this process about. And while it was earlier argued that economic 
factors were more important than burgeoning national identity in analysing the history of that 
coinage, it would be churlish to dismiss the latter altogether. ‘All numismatists would rejoice in 
the fact that at last New Zealand was to be placed on the numismatic map of the world’ enthused 
the Revd D.C. Bates, foundation president of the New Zealand Numismatic Society. 133 Even more 
excitedly, the Society’s 1932-3 annual report announced ‘The numismatic birth of the 
Dominion’. 134 Kruger Gray. Metcalfe, Johnson. Sutherland and Coates should be gratefully 
acknowledged as its midwives. 


KEY TO THE PLATES 

Plate 8 

1-5. New Zealand reverses: George Kruger Gray, half-crown, florin, shilling, sixpence and 
threepence, 1933. (University of Otago) 

6. Percy Metcalfe, half-crown design, 1933. (PRO) 

7. Percy Metcalfe after Bertram Mackennal, approved colonial and dominion effigy: 1932. 
(Royal Mint Library ) 

8. George Kruger Gray, half-crown design. 1933. (PRO) 

9-10. Percy Metcalfe, florin designs. 1933. (PRO) 

1 1 . George Kruger Gray, florin design, 1933. (PRO) 

12-13. Percy Metcalfe, shilling designs. 1933. (PRO) 

14. George Kruger Gray, shilling design. 1933. (PRO) 

15. Percy Metcalfe, sixpence design, 1933. (PRO) 


128 Dominion . 29 April 1934 

129 Ibid. 

1,0 PRO MINT 20/1266. Johnson to Mackay, 15 February 1934. 

, -' 1 Sixty-Fourth Annual Report, as in n 7, p. 8. 

132 PRO MINT 20/1266. Johnson to Sutherland, 8 February 1934. 

133 ‘Proposed New Zealand Coinage'. New Zealand Numismatic Journal I (1933). unpaginated 

134 'New Zealand Numismatic Society: Second Annual Report'. New Zealand Numismatic Journal I ( 1 933), unpaginated- 
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16-17. Percy Metcalfe, sixpence designs. 1933. (PRO) 

18. George Kruger Gray, sixpence design. 1933. (PRO) 

19. George Kruger Gray, threepence design, 1933. (PRO) 

20-21 . Percy Metcalfe, threepence designs, 1933. (PRO) 

22. George Kruger Gray, approved half-crown design, 1933. (Royal Mint Library) 

23 . George Kruger Gray, florin design , 1 933 . (PRO) 

24. George Kruger Gray, threepence design, 1933. (Royal Mint Library) 

25. George Kruger Gray, sixpence design, 1933. (Royal Mint Library) 

26. George Kruger Gray, shilling design, 1933. (Royal Mint Library) 

27. Allan Gairdner Wyon, Sir James Hector Memorial Medal, 1911. (University of 
Canterbury) 

Plate 10 

28 . George Kruger Gray, florin design, 1933. (Royal Mint Library) 

29. Philippine Islands, one centavo, 1925. (University of Otago) 

30-31 . George Kruger Gray, shilling designs, 1933. (Royal Mint Library) 

32-33. George Kruger Gray, sixpence designs, 1933. (Royal Mint Library) 

34-35. George Kruger Gray, threepence designs, 1933. (Royal Mint Library) 

36. George Kruger Gray, tracing from W.R.D. Oliver, blew Zealand Birds , 1933. (PRO) 

37. George Kruger Gray, florin design, 1933. (Royal Mint Library) 

38. George Kruger Gray, florin design, 1933. (Royal Mint Library) 

39. George Kruger Gray, approved threepence design, 1933. (PRO) 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE LOST COIN OF rETHELRED II FROM RUSHEN ABBEY, 

ISLE OF MAN 

JAMES GRAHAM-CAMPBELL 

Students of the Viking Age in the Isle of Man owe a particular debt to Kristin Bomholdt Collins 
for the great quantity of archival and antiquarian information that she assembled during the 
research for her two-volume PhD thesis, entitled Viking-Age Coin Finds from the Isle of Man: a 
Study of Coin Circulation, Production and Concepts of Wealth (University of Cambridge, 2003). 
Its accompanying ‘Corpus of Viking-Age Coin Hoards from the Isle of Man’, in Vol, 2, contains a 
list of the eight ‘Single Coin Finds: Viking Age’, which were known to her at the time, 1 Five of 
these are relatively recent finds, all of which were excavated on St Patrick’s Isle, Peel, between 
1984 and 1986, 2 but the other three were discovered during the nineteenth century. One is the 
well-known ninth-century Frisian imitation of a gold solidus of Louis the Pious, found in 
Maughold parish churchyard in 1884, and now in the Manx Museum, 3 but the other two are lost 
coins, both identified on discovery as being of Aithelred II (978-1016). One (said to have been of 
gold) was found, c.1830, in levelling a mound at the farm of Gordon, Patrick, 4 and the other (first 
mentioned in 1869) was found ‘in the garden of Rushen Abbey’. 5 

There exists, however, one further nineteenth-century reference to another lost coin of /Ethel red 
II having been found on Man, ‘in the north of the Island’: this is noted by Dr Oswald, in 1860 
(together with that from Gordon), as also being of gold. 6 There is, however, only one gold coin of 
/Ethelred II known to be in existence, that from Hellingly, East Sussex, of the Lewes mint. 7 It is 
thus generally supposed that these reports of two such gold coins having been found on Man are 
most probably fanciful and may simply have resulted from their having had a golden appearance 
on discovery. 8 The purpose of this note is not, however, to dispute the nature of these two lost 
‘gold’ coins, but to consider - from an antiquarian and archaeological perspective - the lost silver 
coin of /Ethel red II from ‘the garden of Rushen Abbey’ . 

Rushen Abbey was ‘established by Olaf I in 1134, originally as a daughter house to Furness 
Abbey’. 9 Various explorations and excavations were carried out there during the twentieth 
century, 10 with the most recent having been directed by Peter Davey, who has kindly informed me 
(in correspondence) that no evidence for late tenth/early eleventh-century activity has yet been 
revealed on the site. It is evident therefore that this nineteenth-century find of a single late Anglo- 
Saxon coin is in need of re-assessment. 

Acknowledgements: I am particularly grateful to Dr Kristin Bomholdt Collins, not only for having provided me with a copy of her 
Plt.D thesis, but also for ongoing discussion of these Manx coin finds. I also wish to thank Dr Mark Blackburn, Dr Peter Davey and 
Hugh Pagan, as well as Sir David and Lady Wilson, for their help with various matters during the compilation of this short article, but 
especially Marshall Cubbon for his essential advice on aspects of Manx society during the mid -nineteenth century. 

1 Appendix VIII. part iv. p. 87: see also Vol. 1. pp. 213-18. table 4.5. 

1 M. Archibald. ‘Coins other than the 1982 hoard’, in D. Freke. Excavations on St Patricks Isle, Peel, Isle of Man 1982-88: 
Prehistoric. Viking, Medieval and Later (Ceatre for Manx Studies Monographs 2, University of Liverpool. 2002). pp. 326-8. 

' M. Blackburn, ‘Gold in England during the "Age of Silver" (eighth-eleventh centuries)' , in J. Graham -Campbell and G. Williams 
(eds). Silver Economy during the Viking Age (London . 2005). Appendix, no. A 1 5. 

4 5. Train. An Historical and Statistical Account of the Isle of Man from the Earliest Times to the Present Date. Vol. II (Douglas. 
1 845), p. 69; H.R. Oswald. ‘Vestigia Insula; Manna: Amiquora' (Manx Society V. Douglas, 1860). p. 60. note. 

5 C. Clay. Currency of the Isle of Man (Manx Society XVfl, Douglas. 1869). p. 35: J.H. Gibson. ‘A penny of Eadgar recently found 
in the Isle of Man ' , Journal of the Liverpool Numismatic Society IJ:2 ( 1 877-8), 69-70. at p. 69. 

6 See n.4. 

7 Blackburn, as in n. 3, Appendix, no. B7. 

3 I am grateful to Mark B lackbum Tor his advice (pets, comm.) concerning the probable nature of these two coins . 

7 AM. Cubbon. The Ancient and Historic Monuments of the Isle of Matt (4th edn, Douglas. 1973). p. 44. 

10 A.M. Cubbon, ‘Digging up the past' . in S. Harrison (ed.>. 100 Years of Heritage: the Work of the Manx Museum and National 
Trust (Douglas, 1986). pp. 28-57. at p. 52; see also n. 3 1 . 
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Bomholdt Collins has pointed out that coins of /Ethelred II have not commonly been found in 
the Isle of Man, except for the fact that the hoard discovered near Bradda Head, Rusben, in 1848 
(deposited c.995), appears to have consisted exclusively of his Crux issue. 11 In addition, the hoard 
found in 1835 at Park Llewellyn, Maughold, 12 is known to have contained at least one /Ethelred 
Long Cross coin, 13 and, given the manner in which this hoard was dispersed, 14 one might well 
wonder whether or not the .'Ethelred coin mentioned by Oswald, in I860, as having been ‘found in 
the north of the Island’, might not in fact have formed part of this find. 15 Finally, some further 
coins of Ethelred II form part of the silver hoard recently discovered (2003) during metal- 
detecting on a quarterland farm in the sheading of Glenfaba. 16 

The Bradda Head hoard (1848) and its dispersal 

The Bradda Head hoard was the subject of a pamphlet, in 1853, by William Dickinson, 17 who is 
listed in Thwaite’s Isle of Man Guide and Directory (1863), under Castletown, as ‘gentleman, 
Ballasalla Lodge’, although the address of W. Binley Dickinson (1789-1870), as Member of the 
Numismatic Society of London, is listed as being in Leamington, where he seems to have been 
resident until his death. 18 Dickinson’s report, which describes six coins and one fragment, was 
reprinted in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1854, and he followed this up with a letter (written 
from Leamington, on 8 February 1854), given that ‘the following further specimens [8] have 
fallen under my notice .. ,’. 15 He was subsequently to be quoted extensively in Clay’s Currency of 
the Isle of Man?® 

Dickinson recorded that: 21 

About three months ago [1853] a labouring man found on the mountainous part of Brada, near Brad a Head, in 
Kirk Christ Ruthen, Isle of Man, a number of Anglo-Saxon coins. As far as can be ascertained, there were several 
hundreds, but mostly broken, the coins lying near the surface, by a small hill, and being trodden upon by sheep. 

The bulk of these coins were sold to a watch-maker who melted them down. If they were in any vessel or box 
originally, it was completely destroyed, the coins being found together in a sort of roll. No other articles were said 
to be discovered with them. 

There are only about twenty-five coins from this hoard now ‘on record (not all surviving and 
several conjectural) out of several hundred found’, according to Bomholdt Collins, 22 but then only 
‘the perfect, or nearly-perfect specimens . . . escaped the melting-pot’ 23 What seems evident from 
the nineteenth-century sources, however, is that those which survived this fate were not initially 
dispersed much beyond Castletown, 24 unlike the two hoards that were found, in the 1830s, at 
Ballabema and Park Llewellyn, in the parish of Maughold . 25 

Although Dickinson recorded two small parcels of coins from the Bradda Head hoard , there is 
nothing to suggest that either of them belonged to him. There are, however, three known 


11 Bomholdt Collins. Vol. 2, Corpus of Hoards, pp. 44-7, hoard [M7]: J. Graham-Campbell. 'The Viking-age silver hoards of the 
Isle of Man’, in C. Fell et at. (eds). The Viking Age in the Isle of Man (London, 1983). pp. 53-80. at pp. 57-8 and 74, no. 6. 

12 Bomholdt Collins, as in n. 11 , pp. 47-53. hoard [M8]; Graham-Campbell, as in n. II, pp . 58 and 74, no. 7. 

13 Bomholdt Collins, as in n, 11 , pp, 51 and 53. 

14 M. Dolley, 'The two near contemporary findings of Hibemo-Norse coins from Maughold' , Journal of the Manx Museum VII:8S 
(1976). 236-40: J. Graham-Campbell and J. Sheehan, ‘A Viking-age silver hoard of “ring -money” from ihc Isle of Man rediscovered' . 
Proceedings of the Isle of Man Natural History & Antiquarian Society , forthcoming. 

15 1 am mosi grateful to Kristin Bomholdt Collins for this suggestion (in correspondence) 

A. Fox and K. Bomholdt Collins, ‘A Viking-age silver hoard from Glenfaba, Isle of Man’, Viking Heritage Magazine (1/2004), 

3-5. 

17 W.B , Dickinson, find of Anglo-Saxon Coins in the Isle of Man ( 1 853). a pamphlet reprinted in NC l 16(1 854), 99-103 - 

18 1 am most grateful to Hugh Pagan (pert, comm.) for this information. 

19 W.B, Dickinson. ‘Saxon coins found in the Isle of Man'. NC l 17 (1855). 130. 

20 Clay, as in n. 5. pp. 41-3. 

; 1 Dickinson, as in n . 1 7, pp. 99-100 
-- Bornholdi Collins, as in n . 1 1 , p. 45 . 

23 Dickinson. as in n. 17. p. J0I . 

24 Bill Lean has suggested {pers. comm.) to Kristin Bomholdt Collins (as in n. 11, p. 46) that three unprovenanced pennies of York 
which have left the island (and which now belong to three different collections) may possibly be from the Bradda hoard 

l - Seen. 14. 
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recipients of coins from this find, as established by Bomholdt Collins, 26 two of whom were 
Castletown residents. 

Two entries in the hand-written Archaeological Commission Report (1876) record that coins 
had been acquired by a ‘Mr McMeiken’ and by J.F. Crellin, the second of whom was involved in 
the Commission himself. 27 Dr John Frissell Crellin (1816-86), who lived at Orrisdale, Michael, 
was a member of the House of Keys from 1843-74, and it has been written of him that 
‘archaeology and numismatics were his favourite study, and he attained distinction in both’. 28 ‘Mr 
McMeiken’ is readily identifiable as a stalwart of Castletown society during the mid-nineteenth 
century, for John McMeiken, who died in 1883, was: 29 

a grocer (and spirit merchant) with a shop in Arbor, Street, Castletown; he was also agent for Douglas and Isle of 
Man Bank, to the Gas Light Co., and to the Shipwrecked Fishermen & Mariners' Royal Benevolent Society. He 
appears to have been involved in many other charitable enterprises . . . hi$ coin collection is also mentioned, as 
also his collection of pre-historic artefacts . . . 

In addition, the two coins in the Manx Museum with the best evidence for having a Bradda 
provenance were received (before 1930) from a Mrs Roberts of Castletown: ‘ex Jeffcott 
collection’ (c.1850). John Moore Jeffcott (1817-92) was called to the Manx Bar in 1839, 30 and ‘in 
1 855 he became a member of the House of Keys, and he was returned to the reformed House, as 
member for Castletown in 1867 ... In 1866, he was appointed High-Bailiff of Castletown ... he 
painted with some skill, and was an enthusiastic naturalist, archaeologist, and geologist.’ 


The Rushen Abbey coin 

As noted above, all that is known of the Rushen Abbey coin of A: the 1 red II is that it was found 
before 1869. Supposing it to have been an ‘escape’ from the Bradda Head hoard (found twenty 
years earlier), as Bomholdt Collins acknowledges to be a possibility. 31 how might it have come to 
be lost ‘in the garden’? 

The relevant fact is that, during the period in question, ‘the garden of Rushen Abbey’ was being 
used as a school playground. The imposing house there, which had been built (c.1775) by 
Deemster Thomas Moore, had been leased in the 1840s (until the late 1850s), for use as a school 
by the sisters Ellen and Bellanne Stowell. 32 

In the absence of any other archaeological evidence for late tenth/early eleventh-century 
activity on the site of Rushen Abbey, it is therefore suggested that the coin of Aithelred II found 
‘in its garden’ most probably derives from the Bradda Head (1848) hoard and was taken there, 
from Castletown, before being lost during school playtime. It was subsequently re-discovered, at 
an unknown date (but sometime before 1869), only to have been lost once again, or more 
probably just to have disintegrated, given not only the fact that the coins ‘were mostly broken’ on 
discovery, but also the fragmentary nature of those few that still survive. 33 


26 Bomholdt Collins, as in 11 . 1 1 . p. 45. 

27 Bomholdt Collins. Vol. 1 . p. 153; the firs r Report of the Archaeological Commissioners on the Pre-historic Monuments and 
other Antiquities of the Isle of Mon {London & Douglas) was published in 1878, but there exists ‘a more extensive manuscript version’ 
in the Manx National Library & Archives, Douglas (mss. 257-8C). which is that utilised by Bomholdt Collins, p. 155 and. as in n. 11 , 
pp. 44-5. 

28 A.W. Moore , Mouse Worthies, or Biographies of Notable Manx Men and Women (Douglas . 1 90) ). pp. 78-9 . 

2 * The following quotation is taken from the Manx Note Book web-site, maintained by F. Coakley (wwwjsle-of- 
man .comhnanxnoiebuoklpeop!elwriterslteblp089 . him) . 

K Moore, as in n. 28. p. 79. 

21 Bomholdt Collins. Vol. 1. p. 216. where she also raises the possibility that the attribution ‘may be wrong' and. as she lias 
recently reminded me (pers. comm ), later medieval coins are certainly to be expected from Rushen Abbey (cf. an early thirteenth- 
century cut halfpenny of John: K. Bomholdt. ‘Coins front Rushen Abbey Excavation 1998". in P. Davey ted.). Rushen Abbey. 
Ballasalia. Isle of Man: First Archaeological Report (Centre of Manx Studies. University of Liverpool, Research Report 7. Douglas. 
1999). p. 64). 

B Moore, as in n. 28. p. 107. 

3! Bomholdt Collins, as in n. II, pp, 45-6. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED COINS OF HENRY I AND STEPHEN 

MARK BLACKBURN 

The Fitzwilliam Museum has been fortunate to acquire four exceptional coins of Henry I and 
Stephen in the early months of 2005, each of which justifies publication. 


1. A Cambridge coin of Henry I type 6 

In the third (1994) edition of J.J. North’s English Hammered Coinage vol. I, in the table of mints 
and moneyers for Henry I, he recorded Cambridge as a mint for type 6 (Pointing Bust and Stars). 1 
This information has not been recorded or commented upon elsewhere. Recently, while compiling 
a list of known Cambridge coins of Henry I in the context of the discovery of a type 1 1 coin in the 
Pimprez hoard, 2 I contacted Mr North to ask his source of information. With his customary 
efficiency he was immediately able to tell me that he had noted it as ‘cut |d, D. Rogers’. 

Dr David Rogers (1946-99), an anaesthetist, had been a passionate collector of small coins. His 
important collection of struck later medieval halfpence and farthings was purchased by the 
Ashmolean and British Museums after his death, and his large collection of toy coins was given to 
the Fitzwilliam Museum by Paul and Bente Withers, who were numismatic advisors to the 
executors. They had also placed on deposit for study at the Fitzwilliam many hundreds of cut 
fractions of the period 973-1279 collected by Dr Rogers, though as with much of his collection 
kept in a rather chaotic state, often in packets with many jumbled together without labelling. A 
hunt through these revealed the missing Cambridge coin, and vindicated Rogers’ and North’s 
identification of Cambridge as a mint in type 6. 

The coin was generously donated to the Fitzwilliam by Paul and Bente Withers in March 2005 
in memory of Elizabeth J.E. Pirie (1932-2005), who had been a student in Cambridge in the 
1950s and whose obituary appears elsewhere in this volume. 3 Mr and Mrs Withers subsequently 
found a note among Dr Rogers’ papers indicating that the Cambridge coin had been found by the 
Thames in London in April 1991. It has a dark patina and suffered leaching of the metal typical of 
coins recovered from the mud banks by the Thames at low tide. The coin, illustrated on PI. 11, 1. 
may be described as follows: 

Obv. [ ]R1 REX 

Rev. [ ]N:GRANT 

Cut-halfpenny. Wt 0.43 g, corroded, resulting in loss of metal and a perforated surface; die- 

axis: c.0° Not snicked. 

Until the late 1970s Cambridge was not known to have been a mint under Henry I. A coin of 
type 5 appeared in the trade in 1978 and five years later a die-duplicate of this was found in 
Suffolk. 4 There are now six coins of the mint known of four types (5, 6, 11 and 13). 5 This is a 
vivid demonstration of the way in which recent finds have radically improved our knowledge of 
the coinage of Henry I, but we still have a great deal to learn about it. Although the moneyer’s 
name is not on this half coin, we can narrow it down from the moneyers named on the other coins, 
namely Frise in type 5, uncertain (Dv...n?) in type 11 and Algar Fresa (presumably a double name 
representing the same individual as the type 5 moneyer) in type 13. The inscription on the type 1 1 
suggests a second moneyer was working alongside Frise, just as two moneyers had been active in 


1 J J. North. English Hammered Coinage I (3rd edn, London, 1994). p. 199. 

* Spink sale. 6 October 2004. lot 388. 

■' I am extremely grateful to Mr and Mrs Withers, not only for their generosity in donating this and other coins to the Fitzwilliam. 
but for the immense trouble they have gone to in seeing that David Rogers’ various collections should be made available for the good 
of our subject, by being preserved in museums, being made readily available for study or through their own studies and publications. 

4 Anon. 'A new Henry I penny of Cambridge’, SCMB (1978). 104-5; M. Blackburn and M. Bonser, 'A second Henry I coin of the 
Cambridge mint’. SCMB (1984). 252-3. 

* Four of these coins are now in the Fitzwilliam Museum: the type 6, the type 1 1 and two of type 13 sharing a common obverse die. 
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William II ’s reign. The moneyer of this type 6 coin could, then, be either Frise or his unidentified 
colleague. 6 


2. A Mule of Types 2 and 7 of Henry I 

In 2001 Mr Clive Lloyd found this coin while metal-detecting on the outskirts of Marlborough, 
Wiltshire. 7 It is a mule combining the obverse of type 2 (Profile-Cross Fleury) with a reverse of 
type 7 (Quatrefoil and Piles), struck from official dies (PI. 11,2): 

Obv. +HENRI RE, crowned bust left with sceptre. 

Rev. [ JRE:ON:[ ] (a little double-struck), quatrefoil with piles and annulets in the quarters. 

Wt 1 .25 g, bent and broken in two pieces, with small chip missing; diam. 19 mm. Snicked. 

The coin had been bent before being lost, which has protected the obverse from wear, but it also 
obscures part of the design and inscription from being photographed. The obverse design does not 
fill the flan and it is set off-centre, leaving a piece of blank flange at the bottom of the design under 
the bend. The reverse, exposed to abrasion in the soil, has been damaged and the inscription is 
difficult to read. Nothing of the mint signature can be seen, and only two letters of the moneyer’s 
name are visible, RE or RC suggesting possible names Andre, Geffrei, Gillemore, Gregorie, Henri, 
Hunfrei, Safare, etc. Of these in Henry I’s reign Andre(t) is known at Lincoln in types 4 and 7 and 
Chester in type 14, Geffrei at Northampton in types 13-14, Gillemore at Chester in type 14, 
Gregorie at Canterbury in types 12-15 and Henri at Christchurch in type 7. There are, then, a 
number of possibilities, but a firm mint attribution will probably have to wait until a die-link can 
be found with the obverse die. 

The number of mules involving dies of Henry I has grown in recent years, and now stands at at 
least twelve: 

(1) 3/4 mule (Leicester, Simon?; Fitzwilliam, ex Come, fd Bedford) 

(2) 3/4 mule (Winchester, Wimund; British Museum, acquired 1990) 

(3) 4/5 mule (London, Wulfwine; Drabble (Glendining 4 July 1939, lot 644)) 

(4) 5/6 mule (Warwick, Sperhavoc; Lockett lot 1054 (illus. BMC p. xl. pi. 40, 5)) 

(5) Round lialfpenny/9 penny mule (Sandwich, /Ethel bold; Fitzwilliam, ex Conte, fd Thames Exchange, London 
1989) 

(6) 2/7 mule (Uncertain mint and moneyer; Fitzwilliam, fd nr Marlborough 2004) 

(7) 8/recut 7 penny (Hereford, Wulfric; Fitzwilliam. ex Conte, fd c. 1 994) 

(8) 9/10 mule (Gloucester, Sawold/Srsvi’enM; Hunterian, SCBI 53, 242) 

(9) M/10 mule (Thetford, Bure h art/fl mhheani ; Hunterian. SCBI 53,245) 

(10) 13/14 (Romney, Godric; Lockett 1071 (illus. BMC p. xli.pl. 43, 15)) 

(11) 14/15 mule (London, Godwine Gu; Fitzwilliam, ex Conte, bt Baldwin 1997) 

(12) Henry 1 type 15/Stephen type 1 (Uncertain mint and moneyer; British Museum, ex South Kyme hoard (illus. 
Mack, ‘Stephen’, no. 2)) 

It has often been observed of mules in the late Anglo-Saxon and Norman series that the reverse 
is normally of the later type and defines the issue in which the coin was intended to be current, and 
that most mules are between adjacent issues. This pattern holds good for this expanded list of 
Henry I mules. Although the classification system we presently use is that set out by Brooke’s 
BMC of 1916, the sequence of issues has continued to be debated and refined as more evidence 
has come to light. Mules are part of that evidence, and some of the recent additions help in 
resolving the two most problematic points, the order of types 2 and 3 and of types 7 and 8. 

Tlie discovery of two 3/4 mules is persuasive evidence in support of the traditional 1 - 2 - 3 - 4 
sequence, which I had previously argued on grounds of moneyers’ careers was correct. 8 The type 
8 coin of Hereford in the Conte collection (no. 7), although not technically a mule since the 


6 The Norman coins of the Cambridge mini will be the subject of a paper by Martin Allen intended lor publication in BNJ. 

1 1 am very grateful to Clive Lloyd, and his friend Mark Cillet. for reporting the coin and allowing the Museum to purchase it. It is 
recorded on EMC, no. 2004.0 1 24. and in Coin Register (2005). no. 21 1 . 

* M. Blackburn. ‘Coinage and currency under Henry I: a review’. Anglo-Norman Studies 13 0991 for 1990), 49-81 . at pp. 6J-2. 
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reverse die of type 7 had been re-cut to give it the design features of type 8, provides firm 
evidence that type 8 is later than type 7. It also reinforces the principle that the reverse type was 
the critical design for the legitimacy of the coin, so that if a substitute die was needed in a hurry it 
was not acceptable simply to take an old reverse die, unless it was modified to turn it into the 
current issue. With these two points of ordering more firmly resolved, the sequence of issues is 
finning up on: 0 

1 - 2 - 3 - 4 - 5 - 6 - 9 - 7 - 8-11 - 10 - 12 - 13 - 14-15 

Among the twelve mules listed above, ten appear to combine sequential types. The type 9/10 
mule has long been recognised as unusual in skipping issues - three under the revised sequence. 
This could be explained because type 10 (Full face/Cross fleury) was struck on smaller flans from 
dies with a smaller engraved area than the preceding issue (type 1 1 , Double Inscription), and the 
moneyer may have thought that a die from an earlier issue such as type 9 would be more 
compatible. 10 In Edward the Confessor’s reign mules occasionally skipped issues, especially in 
order to avoid combining dies of the Small Flan and Expanding Cross types. 11 Admittedly the 
Thetford moneyer of mule no. 9 did not think size an insurmountable problem. 

The discovery of this new type 2/7 mule provides an interesting parallel, in this case skipping 
five issues. Ironically, by going back in this way the moneyer has chosen a die from the group of 
issues (types 2-4) that were struck on markedly smaller flans than type 7. As we have seen, the 
obverse design does not fill the coin, though perhaps that did not matter. The moneyer has, 
however, found difficulty in aligning the dies, and this would be understandable if the type 2 die- 
cap were smaller than that of type 7. Only one original die of Henry I survives, which is of type 3 
so also from the smaller module group of issues. Its cap measures 27 X 27 mm, slightly smaller 
than the one known die of William II (28 X 28 mm), but the same as the Stephen type 1 die 
(27 x 27 mm). 12 Clearly this difficulty did not prevent the moneyer combining dies of types 2 
and 7, and in seeking an explanation for this pairing perhaps we need only suggest that this 
obverse die, by then some nine years old, happened to be the best or only die available in the 
moneyer’s workshop when he needed one. 

3, A lead striking Henry I type 11 of Oxford 

In Marion Archibald's important article on lead strikings of the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods, 
she published 34 pieces discovered at the Billingsgate site in London in the early 1980s and set 
them in the context of 29 other known pieces. 13 She showed that they were especially plentiful 
during the reign of William I, from London moneyers, in particular Edwi. The concentration on 
London, and indeed on the late eleventh century, is influenced by the nature of the Billingsgate 
finds which dominate the published material, and may include a small ‘hoard’. Of Henry I she 
cited only one piece, reputed to exist in a private American collection but of unknown type. Miss 
Archibald tells me that she has continued collecting information about lead strikings and has 
recorded many new examples, including finds from the Thames Exchange and Vintry sites in 
London. 

The present piece (PI. 11, 3) was acquired by the Fitzwilliam from Dr G.A. Singer in February 
2005, he having bought it from Spink c.2000 without any known provenance. It is struck from 
dies for a Double Inscription (type 11) coin of Henry I: 


9 This is the sequence adopted in Blackburn. ‘Coinage and currency under Henry t\ and followed in North. English Hammered 
Coinage I (3rd edn. 1994). pp. 43. 196-8. 

!0 M. Dolley. The Norman Conquest and the English Coinage (London, 1966), p. 25. Dclley was the first to argue for a revision of 
the sequence, based on the existence of this and the 11/10 mule. 

11 K. Jonsson and G. Van der Meer, ‘Mints and moneyers c .973-1066' . Studies in Late Anglo-Saxon Coinage, ed. by K. Jonsson 
(Nuntisroatiska Meddelanden 35; Stockholm, 1990). pp. 47-136, at p. 122. 

,J M.M. Archibald. J.R.S. Lang and G. Milne, Four early medieval coin dies from the London waterfront’. NC 155 (1995), 
163-200. at 184-7. 

13 M.M. Archibald. ‘Anglo-Saxon and Norman lead objects with official coin types’. Aspects of Saxon and Norman London 2: 
Finds and Environmental Evidence, ed. by A.G. Vince (London and Middlesex Archaeological Society special paper 12, London. 
1991 ),pp. 326-46. 
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Obv. damaged, inscription illegible, only sceptre visible to orientate the obverse. 

Rev. [ ]/]LM/[ ]/ /+OX1NFOD:, in two concentric lines, cross pattee. 

Lead, with stable patina. Wt 1 .42 g; die axis c.0°; dimensions 13 X 14 X 1.1 mm. 

It is struck from the same reverse die as a coin (PL 11, 4) from the Pimprez (Oise, France) 
hoard 2002 (Spink sale, 6 October 2004, lot 397), which enables us to identify the moneyer as 
Ail not (/ Ethel noth ) of Oxford, and complete the reverse legend: 

+A/lLN/OT/:ON/ /+OXINFOD: 

Archibald discussed a variety of possible functions for the lead pieces, but for most of the 
eleventh-century ones she interpreted them as custom checks or receipts to show that duty has 
been paid on goods. Although normally around penny size, the diameter and thickness of the flans 
can vary considerably and the weights range from just less than a gram to c.4.5 g, though with 
many clustering between 1 .2 g and 1 .6 g. The Henry I piece published here is on a particularly 
small flan but thick enough to give a weight of 1 .42 g, which is very close to the standard weight 
of pennies of the period. Whether the flan was prepared in these dimensions or whether it was cut 
down after striking we cannot tell, but either way it does look as if it has been adjusted, perhaps to 
serve as a coin weight. 

4. A new ‘Thistle’ type in the York Ornamental series in the name of Eustace? 

A cut- farthing of an unrecorded York issue from Stephen’s reign (PL 11, 5) was acquired by the 
Fitz william Museum from Mike Vosper in March 2005, 14 with funds generously provided by 
leuan Jones to mark his time as a student in Cambridge. It had been among a group of finds that 
Mr Vosper had recently bought from two metal-detector users at a coin fair in York and that he 
thinks were probably Yorkshire finds, which is likely since the independent issues of Stephen’s 
reign had rather local circulation. Although only a cut-quarter, the coin is in exceptional condition 
and fortunately preserves critical elements of the designs and inscriptions that enable one to 
describe the type: 

Obv. [ ]S(dimpled bar)(quatrefoil)E[ ], crowned bust right, similar to that in type 1 , though of 

distinctive style 

Rev. [ ] (barred triangle)(dimpled bar)(pierced mullet)(double crescent) (dimpled bar)[ ], solid 

cross pattee with extra bar on each limb, in the angle a form of fleur with an annulet on the 

central shoot and crescents at then ends of the three arms, giving the appearance of a thistle 

Cut-farthing. Wt 0.25 g, chipped. 

Mack recorded eleven independent types of York, four in the name of Stephen, three in the 
name of Eustace, two in the name of Robert de Stuteville, one of Bishop Henry and one 
uncertain. 15 To these Peter Seaby added a type with a standing figure holding a standard, 16 though 
the attribution is speculative, and recently Marshall Faintich has published a new type with a 
Bearded Bust (Pl. 11, 6). 17 The coin now published brings the number of independent York types 
to fourteen. 

The obverse is a form of the Stephen type 1 bust, which is used in seven of the York ornamental 
types (Table 1). With only the back of the head and crown present on this piece, we obviously 
cannot tell whether the design is distinguished by a modified sceptre as on the Flag, Lozenge 
Sceptre (PL 11, 7) and Bishop Henry types. The reverse design is unlike that on any other coin, 
though there are elements that link it with other York issues. The arms of the main cross have a 
serrifed terminal and an additional bar just before the terminal, a feature also present on the 


IJ Mike R. Vosper List 129 (Spring 2005). no. 99. 

15 R.P. Mack. ‘Stephen and the Anarchy 1 135-1 154'. BNJ 35(1966). 38-M2.at pp. 77-85. 

P. Seaby. ‘A new "Standard" type for the reign of King Stephen’. BNJ 53 (1983), 14-18. 
17 M. Faintich, 'A new type of Stephen penny from lire York group' , NCirc 113 (2005). 15. 
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TABLE 1 . Features of the new Thistle type found on other York issues 


Type 

Mack 

Bust r. 

Barred cross 

Dimpled bar 

Quatrefoil 

Mullet 

Thistle 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Stephen 







Wisegnota 

215-16 

X 





Hag 

217 

X 


X 


X 

Lozenge Sceptre 

218 

X 


X 



Two Figures 

220 



X 

x 


Eustace 







Knight standing 

221-4 


X 



X 

Lion (a) 

225 






Lion <b) 

226 



X 



Robert de Stuteville 







Wisdgontia 

227 

X 





Horseman 

228 



X 

X 


Henry Mtirdac 







Bishop Henry 

229 

X 

X 



X 

Uncertain 







Feathered Saltire 

219 

X 





Bearded Bust 

- 

X 



X 

X 

Standard 

- 







Eustace-Knight and Bishop Henry types. In each quarter there is a plant-like ornament (Fig. 1) 
with a central annulet linked to a large crescent, and two leaves springing from the annulet also 
terminating in crescents. It gives the appearance of a thistle - hence a convenient name for the 
type - though whether the designer intended to represent that plant we cannot be sure. If it is a 
thistle, we should be cautious of interpreting it as a heraldic device, for this would have come at 
the very beginning of heraldic use in England. 18 The Eustace-Lion types have related emblems in 
the quarters of the reverse cross or forming a saltire design , namely a cross attached to an annulet 
in the Eustace-Lion (a) type (PI, 11, 8) and an inverted fleur attached to an annulet in the (b) type. 
The Bearded Bust type (PL 11, 6) has a saucer attached to a thick bar, but it is not clear whether 
this is a separate emblem or the arms of a cross. 



Fig. 1 . Reverse design on the new ‘Thistle’ type. 

The obverse inscription on the new type has an S and E separated by two symbols, a dimpled bar 
and a quatrefoil. It is tempting to read the dimpled bar symbol as the upright of a letter T, thus STE 
for the king’s name, but this seems improbable as the dimpled bar often occurs on the York 
coinages, but as an ornament and rarely if ever as a letter. Moreover, the king’s name is almost 
invariably spelt ST1EFNE, while STEFNE is an exceptional error. 19 We are left then with just part of 
the obverse inscription [ ]$ E[ ], and if this is to be read as a literate rendering of the issuer’s 

A case has been made by Marion Archibald for regarding the lion on Robert and William of Gloucester's coinage, which is 
roughly contemporary with this issue, as an early heraldic device: M.M. Archibald, ‘The Lion coinage of Robert Earl of Gloucester and 
William Earl of Gloucester’ , BNJ 7 1 (200 1 ), 7 1 -86, at pp. 72-3 . 

In the York series I have only found one die with the spelling STEFNE, namely a TVvo Figure type (Mack 220c). 
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name, as on most of the York coins, the most likely reconstruction is starting above the head with 
the quatrefoil as the initial cross E[VSTACIV]S, as on the Eustace-Knight issue, or E[lSTAOhlV]S, 
as on the Eustace- Lion coinage. 

The reverse inscription is mainly or entirely composed of symbols, as on the Lozenge Sceptre, 
Two Figures, Eustace-Lion, Robert- Horseman and Bearded Bust types. The symbols are a triangle 
or inverted shield and a pierced mullet, divided by the same dimpled bar symbol that occurs on 
the obverse, and which is often repeated between other symbols on the Two Figures, Eustace-Lion 
(b) and Bearded Bust types. The alignment of the dimpled bars with the ends of the arms of the 
cross or saltire in these types shows that it is normally a decorative feature rather than a letter. 
Although the pair of crescents beside one of the dimpled bars on the new coin gives the 
impression of a reversed letter B, this may not have been intended. If this is the letter B it might 
Stem from the beginning of the mint name Eboracum (York). 

I have argued elsewhere that these York Ornamental types all belong to the period c. 1145-54, and 
that the Flag type was probably the first and certainly the most prolific issue of this period. 20 The 
Wisegonta types also seem early, while the remaining issues, including the new one, appear to date 
to the period c.l 148-54. Most of the coins of this later period (especially the Two Figure, Eustace- 
Lion and Robert-Horseman issues) come from the Cattal (Yorks.) hoard of 1684, which accounts for 
the heavy die-linking among them. The Lozenge Sceptre, Feathered-Saltire, Bearded Bust and 
Thistle types may well have been absent from Cattal because they were slightly earlier than these 
other types, but later than the Flag type which shares the profile bust design. On this chronology we 
could tentatively date the new Thistle type c.l 148-50. Although I have suggested that the Two 
Figures type represents Stephen and his son Prince Eustace, 21 whom Stephen was promoting as his 
heir, and who had been present in York c.l 150, it does not follow that the Eustace named on the 
Eustace-Knight, Eustace-Lion and possibly this new type was also the Prince, for the unique 
specimen of the Eustace-Lion (a) type expands the name as Eustace Fitz John, a local magnate. 


TWELVE PENNIES OF HENRY II FROM THE 
THORPE THEWLES HOARD 

T.C.R. CRAFTER 

The Dorman Museum in Middlesbrough possesses twelve pennies of the Cross -and- Cross lets 
coinage of Henry II that are the residual element of a hoard of 98 pennies discovered in a sand-pit 
in the village of Thorpe Thewles in 1932. 1 This hoard was previously recorded as ‘near 
Middlesbrough’. 3 AH twelve coins have been identified as far as each specimen permits and all are 
illustrated (Fig. 1). 

Hoard evidence for the Cross -and- Cross lets coinage is skewed by the preponderance of finds 
from southern England, and it is to be regretted that only such a modest element remains extant 
from this northern hoard. The hoards from Bramham Moor in Yorkshire (found before 1756) and 
Outchester in Northumberland (1817) are known to have contained Cross-and-Crosslets coins, 
but both are deficient in substantial details. 3 

M. Blackburn. ‘Coinage and currency', in The Anarch* of King Stephen 's Reign, ed. E. King (Oxford. 1994). pp. 146-205. ai 
pp, 182-7. 

31 Blackburn, as in n, 20. pp. 186-7. 

Acknowledgements : I am graieful (o Bill Lean Tor bringing these coins to my attention and providing the photographs of the coins 
and to Louise Harrison of the Dorman Museum for the details of the bottle mentioned in note I . 

1 Dorman Museum. D1932/57. The find is recorded in the Museum Curator's Report for 14 November 1932 in Proceedings of 
Middlesbrough Town Council 1932-3. The hoard was submitted for inspection by the curator, H.W. Elgee. and described as '98 
pennies of Henry II’. A glass bottle was found in the same location as the coins and is mentioned in the Report in the same context; the 
vessel remains in the museum collection and is an eigliteenib-ceniury sack bottle. 

3 T.C.R. Crafter. ‘A re-examination of the classification and chronology of the Cross-und-Crosslets Type of Henry II'. BNJ 68 
(1998). pp. 42-63 at p. 60. Table 14. no. 28b. The breakdown of classes of the coins from the hoard given in the table is amended by 
the identifications here. 

? M. Allen. English coin hoards. 1158-1544'. #A7 72 (2002). pp. 24-84. at p. 46 no. 7, and p. 47 no. 1 1 - 
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Although it is difficult to draw inferences from such a residual portion of the hoard, the 
presence of the coin of Class E of London is conspicuous. Since none of the coins were identified 
prior to this paper, it is reasonable to assume that the sample has not undergone a process of 
distillation and, therefore, that the extant specimens are a representative sample of the whole. 
Coins of Class E are scarce in comparison with Class F and the occurrence of a specimen in the 
hoard enables a tentative terminus post quem to be postulated of 1 170. In this regard it is probable 
that the hoard from Thorpe Thewles parallels a number of hoards from southern England and 
belongs to a spate of hoarding activity associated with the rebellion of 1173-4 against Henry II. 
The content of the hoards from West Meon in Hampshire and Brackley in Northamptonshire 
indicates that both were deposited c. 1173/4, the latter with heavy representation of East Anglian 
mint coins conceivably carried as an aggregate from that sphere of the conflict. 4 In the north, King 
William the Lion of Scotland launched an incursion into Northumberland enticed by the promise 
of Henry ITs sons that the county would be ceded to the Scottish kingdom. William’s force 
penetrated south as far as Prudhoe Castle, thirty miles north-west of Thorpe Thewles; while the 
castellan Odelin d’Umfranville hastened to Yorkshire where a relief force was mustered by the 
sheriff Robert de Stuteville, the garrison withstood the assault of the Scots army and William 
withdrew to Alnwick. 5 Nevertheless, whether the concealment of the hoard from Thorpe Thewles 
is to be associated with the disturbances of 1174 must remain undecided. 


Summary 

A summary of the hoard in the Inventory format might be as follows: 

THORPE THEWLES, Cleveland, 1932 
98 jR English: Deposit 1170 X 1180{c.ll74?) 

ENGLAND (98 pennies) 

Henry II, Cross-and-Crosslets Type: 6 Class A, 1 Class B, 3 Class C, I Class E, 1 A/C mule, 86 of 
uncertain class. 

Bury St. Edmunds (1) - B, 1: Canterbury (1) - A, 1: Lincoln (2) - A, 1: C, 1: London (3) - A, 1 ; 
C, 1; E, 1: Norwich (1) - C, 1: Thetford (1) - A, 1: York (1) - A. 1: Uncertain (2) - A, 1 ; A/C3, 1 . 
Discovery and Deposition: Found in a sand-pit at Thorpe Thewles in 1932. Twelve coins from the 
find are preserved in the Dorman Museum, Middlesbrough (D 1932/57): the entire hoard appears 
to have been acquired by the museum but the remainder of the coins are no longer extant in its 
collections. 


CATALOGUE 

Die-identities are given in the Catalogue with reference to BMC and FEJ Photographs. 6 For the coins of Lincoln 
reference is additionally made to study by H. Mossop. 7 Coin number 12 is a Class A/C3 mule and deserves special 
mention. Two die duplicates languished without identification in the collection of the late F. Elmore Jones, and it is 
frustrating that with the die-duplicate from Thorpe Thewles the three do not serve to illuminate each other. 8 From 
examining each of the three individually, the mint signature seems to consist of four letters; it should be readable from 
all three, but it nonetheless defies comprehension and must remain in doubt. 


4 iM.M. Archibald and B J. Cook, English Medieval Coin Hoards: l . Cross-and-Crosslets, Short Cross and Long Cross Hoards 
(London: British Museum Occasional Paper $7,2001), pp. 4 and 8. 

5 Roger of Howden, Gesia Regis tienrici Secundi. ed. W. Stubbs, vol. 1 (London: Rolls Scries. 1867), pp. 65-6. Wiliam of 
Newburgh, Historia Region Anglicaritm. ed. R. Howled in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry l! and Richard l, vol. I 
(London: Rolls Series. I884).pp. 181-2. Jordan Faniosine's Chronicle, ed and trans. R.C. Johnston (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1981). 
pp. 122-9. lines 1649 ff. 

8 D.F. Allen. A Catalogue of English Coins in the British Museum: The Cross-and-Crosslets CTeatby) Type of Henry II (London. 
1951). abbr. BMC. Photographs of Coins from the F. Elmore Jones Collection (London: AH. Baldwin & Sons Ltd, 1983), abbr. FEJ 
Photographs. 

7 H. Mossop. The Lincoln Mint C.890-J279 (Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Corbin and Hunter. 1970). 

7 FEJ Photographs 36/10-11. Working from the photographs is not ideal, but the current whereabouts of these coins is not known; 
the two coins were sold at Glcndining (London) Auction 1 3 April 1983, lot 1191 (part) and there described as ‘Bury St Edmunds or 
London’. 
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Fig. I . Twelve pennies from the Thorpe Thewles hoard. 


N°- Class Identification, legend readings, and references Die-Axis VKf (g) 

Bury St Edmunds, Henri 

1 B I Obv. [+liEN]RIR[EX]A[N] 

Rev. +h[ENR]l:0[N:S:E]DM: 

Die duplicate BMC 19-23 and FEJ Photographs 1 3/20, 345° 1 .14 

Canterbury, Ricard M 

2 A2 Obv. +hEN[RIR]EX[ANG] 

Rev. +RICAD:ON:M[:CAN] 

Die duplicate BMC 147— S and FEJ Photographs 17/13. 20° l .43 

Lincoln, Raven 

3 C3 Obv. [ ]R1:R[ ] 

Rev, [+R]AV[EjN:OfN:L]NE]OL 

Reverse from the same die as BMC 423-4a (H. Mossop, The Lincoln 

Mint, Plate 90 nos 15-17) and as FEJ Photographs 25/7, 225° 1 .46 

Lincoln, Raulf 

4 A Obv. [+hENR!R£XANCL] 

Rev. +[R]AVLF:[ON:]LlNDO 

Die duplicate BMC 407 (H. Mossop. The Lincoln Mint, 

Plate 89 no, 25). 180° 1.14 

London, Pjeres 

5 E Obv. -fhEN[RIRE ] 

Rev. +PI[E]RE[SrON:LVN] 

Die duplicate FEJ Photographs 28/12-13, 


45' 


1.47 
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Identification, legend readings, and references 

London. Pieres Me 
Obv. +hENRIREXAN[G] 

Rev. +PIRE[S:ME:|ON:LVN 

Die duplicate BMC 541-2 and FEJ Photographs 28/26. 


London, moneyer uncertain 
7 C Obv. i+hE|NRl:R[ ’ ] 

Rev. | ]REI[:ON]:LV 

The moneyer’s name is either GelTeri, Goddefrei or Hunfrei. 


Die-Axis Wt (g) 


45° 1 .44 


225° 1.44 


Norwich, Ricard 

8 C3 Obv. +hENRI:R[:AJ 

Rev. +RICAR[T:ON:]NOR: 

Die duplicate BMC 650 (listed under Herbert) and FEJ Photographs 31/25. 70° 


Thetford.Turstain 

9 A2 Obv. +hE[NRIREXA]N[GL] 

Rev. [+TVRSTEIN:lOl4:TrEFF:] 

Die duplicate BMC 723 and FEJ Photographs 33/8. 


York. Godwin 

10 A Obv. +hENRI[REXANGL] 

Rev. +GODW| lN:ON:EVERW] 

Die duplicate BMC 785 and FEJ Photographs 34/29. 


Uncertain mint and moneyer 
II A Obv. [+hENRIRlEX[AN]GL 

Rev. Illegible 

Die-axis uncertain owing to the illegibility of the reverse 


Uncertain mint and monever 
12 A/C 3 Obv. +hENRIR[EXANGL] 

Rev. [ ]:ON: [ )V[ JN 

Die duplicate FEJ Photographs 36/10-1 1 . This coin is discussed in the 
main text. 


300° 


0 ° 


9 


340° 


1.39 


1.44 


1.46 


1 48 


1.42 


ROBERT VI 

LORD STEWARTBY 

All but one of the London and Canterbury moneyers of Short Cross class VII feature in the 
official records of Henry III in respect of their connection with the coinage. The sole exception is 
Robert Vi, whose name appears (as robert.vi) on a single Canterbury reverse die of early class 
Vile. His coins, w'hich are extremely rare, are of the variety designated VIIcA by North and VIIcl 
by Mass, and attributable to the late 1230s. 1 Mass did not himself possess a specimen, and the one 
illustrated by him ( SCBI 56. no. 2078) was incorrectly stated to be from the Naxos hoard: its 
actual pedigree is ex Brand, ex R. Carlyon-Britton. 

So far as I am aware no attempt has hitherto been made to identify Robert Vi. The purpose of 
this note is to suggest a possible candidate. In the Close Roll for 1237 is the following entry 
witnessed by the king at Ospringe, near Faversham, on 1 1 June: 

Mandatum est custodi vinorum de Faversham' quod duo dolia vini capta ad opus regis de Roberto vinetario de 
Cantuaria que sunt in custodia sua eidem Roberto reddi faciat. 

(The keeper of wines at Faversham is instructed to procure that the two doles of wine taken from Robert the 
vintner of Canterbury for the king's use. and which are in his keeping, be returned to the said Robert.) 
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The letters Vi might represent a family name, a place-name or an occupational name. Examples 
of each are found among the Canterbury moneyers at this period when two persons with the same 
Christian name were in office together: thus loan Chic on the coins was John Chiche, a member of 
a prominent Canterbury family; Roger of R is Roger of Rochester in the records; and Willem Ta is 
William, the king’s tailor. I have not found record of any Robert at this period designated by a 
suitable Kentish family or place-name beginning Vi, but Robert the Vintner of Canterbury does fit 
in terms of place, time, status and occupation. It may incidentally be noted that Alain, the Carlisle 
moneyer in Henry DCs recoinage of 1180 and subsequently lessee of the Cumbrian silver mines, is 
recorded as having sold wine contrary to the assize; and Longstaff wondered whether as a vintner 
he might have been the same person as the London moneyer Alain V who features early in the 
recoinage. 3 

It must remain a mystery why Robert Vi. whoever he was. ceased so soon to exercise his office 
as moneyer, but this could explain why records do not refer to him in that capacity. 


SALARIES OF MINT AND EXCHANGE OFFICIALS IN 
THE LONG CROSS RECOINAGE OF 1247-1250 

MARTIN ALLEN 

In the 1930s W.C. Wells published an article on the Long Cross recoinage of 1247-50, which is 
still the principal source of published documentary evidence on this subject. 1 2 The material 
provided by Wells includes the text and a translation of a writ of 28 July 1250, sent to the sheriff 
of Northamptonshire, ordering him to recover sums of money paid to officials of the Northampton 
mint and exchange in error.- The exchanger should have been paid 9 marks (£6) per annum, but he 
had been overpaid by £7 lx. 6 d., and the clerk of the exchange had received £4 14s. 6 d. more than 
was due from his salary of 6 marks (£4) per annum. The die-keepers had received £14, which 
should have been paid by the moneyers. Wells noted that there were similar writs concerning the 
mints and exchanges of nine other places, and he listed the payments to the die-keepers, but he did 
not specify the sums paid to the other officials. 3 The list of payments in Table 1 is based upon the 
texts of the writs, which are enrolled in the King’s Remembrancer's Memoranda Roll for the 
Trinity Term of the 34th year of Henry III. 4 There are no writs for the royal mints and exchanges 
in Bristol, Carlisle, Hereford, Uchester, Shrewsbury and Wallingford. 


TABLE I . Reclaimed payments 


Mint and exchange 

Exchanger 

Clerk 

Die-keepers 

Oxford 

£7 145.04. 

£5 2s. 84. 

£1005.04. 

Northampton 

£7 Is. 64. 

£4 14 s.6d. 

£14 05.04. 

Newcastle 

£4 155. 64. 

£3 3*. 1 Id. 

£6 125.04. 

Lincoln 

£7 13*. 1 Id. 

£4 18s. 84. 

£18 05.04. 

York 

£7 Is. 3 d. 

£4 185. 74. 

£10 105. 04. 

Gloucester 

£7 Is. 1 04. 

£4 I8x. 84. 

£11 05.04. 

Wilton 

£4 4s. 8 d. 

£2 I6j. 84. 

£4 135.94. 

Exeter 

£7 2s. id. 

£4 135.84. 

£8 155.34. 

Norwich 

£7 14s. Od. 

£5 25. 84. 

£1205.04. 

Winchester 

£11 \ls.5d. 

£7 145. 3i4. 

£12 75. 114. 


- NC 2 3 <l$63>. pp. 169 and 175. 

1 W C. Wells, 'Notes on the Long-Cross coinage of Henry III 1 247-1250’. BNJ 22 ( 1934-7). 79-107 

2 Wells. as in n. 1 , pp. 93— 4. 106. 

} Wells, as in n. 1 , pp. 94-5. 

J Tire National Archives. Public Record Office, E 159/25. in. 13-14. 
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Wells used the die-keepers’ fees to calculate the outputs of the mints, assuming that the die- 
keepers were paid 6 d, or I5. for each 100 pounds of silver minted. 5 The author of this note has 
published revised calculations of output, at the rate of 100 tower pounds per Is. paid to the die- 
keepers. 6 The overpayments to the exchangers and clerks can be used to calculate the periods of 
employment of these officials, if it is assumed that their total payments were based upon annual 
salaries expressed in marks, in the same proportion as the salaries of 9 marks and 6 marks 
specified in the writs. The calculations in Table 2 assume that the exchangers and clerks were paid 
15 marks (£10) and 10 marks (£6 135. 4 d.) respectively in all of the exchanges, apart from that of 
Winchester. In the case of Winchester it is necessary to postulate salaries of 18 marks (£12) and 12 
marks (£8), to arrive at a period of employment consistent with the other evidence for the opening 
of the mints and exchanges. The mints and exchanges of Winchester, Norwich, Lincoln, 
Northampton and Exeter were opened as a result of writs of 26 February 1248, which ordered the 
election of officials, and their presentation at the exchequer on 15 March. 7 The Newcastle and 
Wilton establishments were opened after the issue of further writs on 10 October 1248, requiring 
the presentation of officials on 8 November. 8 There are no known writs ordering the opening of 
the mints and exchanges of Oxford, Gloucester and York, but a writ of 20 July 1248 authorizing 
the opening of the archbishop of York’s mint seems to imply that the royal mint in the city was 
already open. 9 The starting dates in Table 3 assume that all of the provincial mints and exchanges 
of the Long Cross recoinage closed in about February 1250. The accounts of the Shrewsbury mint 
end on 9 February 1250. 10 


Official 

Exchanger 


Clerk 


TABLE 2 . Analysis of payments 


Overpayment 

Exchange 

15-9=6 marks 

Oxford 

Northampton 

Newcastle 

Lincoln 

York 

Gloucester 

Wilton 

Exeter 

Norwich 

18-9=9 marks 

Winchester 

10-6=4 marks 

Oxford 

Northampton 

Newcastle 

Lincoln 

York 

Gloucester 

Wilton 

Exeter 

Norwich 

12-6=6 marks 

Winchester 


Paid 

Period of payment 

£7 1 4s. 04, 

1 year 338 days 

£7 Is. 6 d. 

1 year 28 1 days 

£4 15s. 64. 

1 year 71 days 

£7 13s. 114, 

1 year 337 days 

£7 7s. 34. 

1 year 307 days 

£7 7s. 104. 

1 year 309 days 

£4 4s. 84, 

1 year 2 1 days 

£7 2s. £4, 

1 year 283 days 

£7 14s, 04. 

1 year 338 days 

£11 Us, 54. 

1 year 339 days 

£5 2s. 84. 

1 year 338 days 

£4 14s, 64. 

1 year 282 days 

£3 3s. 114. 

1 year 72 days 

£4 18s. 84. 

1 year 310 days 

£4 18s. 74. 

1 year 310 days 

£4 18s. 84. 

1 year 310 days 

£2 16s. 84. 

1 year 23 days 

£4 13s. 84. 

1 year 276 days 

£5 2s. 84. 

1 year 338 days 

£7 14s. 3 id. 

1 year 339 days 


5 Wells, as in n . 1 . pp. 95-7, 

6 M. Allen. ‘Mint output in the English recoinage of 1247-1250’. BNJ 69 (1999). 207-10. The output calculated for the Oxford 
mint has to be reduced from £28.233 (published in 1999) to £20.167. as the fee is £ 10, and not £14 as listed by Wells. 

7 Wells, as in n. 1, pp.84-5. 104. 

3 Calendar of Close Rolls 1247-1251, pp. 107-8; Wells, as in n. 1 , pp, 85-6, 104-5. 

9 Wells, as in n. I . pp. 87-8. 105; R.L. Davis, ’Class II coins of the Long Cross coinage 1247-1248’. BNJ 47 ( 1977). 138-41 . at 
p. 140. 

10 R.L. Kenyon, 'The Shrewsbury mint under Henry 10’. NC i 19(1899). 112-24; J.D. Brand, The Shrewsbury mint. 1249-50’, 
in Minis. Dies and Currency: Essays in Memory of Albert Baldwin, edited by R.A.G. Carson (London, 1971). pp. 129-50; Wells, as in 
n. 1 .pp.97-8. 
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TABLE 3. 

Mint and exchange 

Winchester 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Gloucester 

York 

Northampton 

Exeter 

Newcastle 

Wilton 


Periods of payment of exchangers 

Duration of payment 

1 year 339 days 
1 year 338 days 
1 year 338 days 
1 year 337/310 days 
1 year 309/310 days 
1 year 307/310 days 
1 year 281/282 days 
1 year 283/276 days 
1 year 71/72 days 
1 year 21/23 days 


and clerks 

Start of payment 

c. March 1248 
c. March 1248 
c. March 1248 
c. March/ April 1248 
C. April 1248 
c. April 1248 
c. May 1248 
c. May 1248 
c. December 1248 
c. January 1249 
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The Coin Register provides a platform for the publishing of unusual and remarkable single coin 
finds from Britain and Ireland which appear to be ancient losses. All Celtic, pre -conquest Roman, 
Roman silver prior to ad 64, Roman gold and late Roman silver coins from the fourth century 
onwards are welcomed, as are Anglo-Saxon, Norman or Plantagenet coins and their continental 
contemporaries (down to and including the Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) type of Henry II), and 
most later medieval continental coins. However, coins outside these categories will still be con- 
sidered for their numismatic interest. As always, the essential criterion for inclusion will be that 
the coin is new, by virtue of either being newly found or (if previously discovered) being hitherto 
unpublished. Single finds from archaeological excavations may be included if it seems that there 
would otherwise be a considerable delay in publication. 

The listing of Celtic coins in the Coin Register is carried out in association with the Celtic Coin 
Index at the Institute of Archaeology, Oxford (http:lhveb.arch.ox.ac.uklcoinslccindex.htrn). Celtic 
material should therefore be sent in the first instance to Philip de Jersey, The Institute of 
Archaeology, 36 Beaumont Street, Oxford 0X1 2PG (philip.dejersey@arch.ox.ac.uk). Finds of 
Greek and Roman coins should be notified to Richard Abdy, Department of Coins and Medals, 
British Museum, London WC1B 3DG ( rabdy@thebritishmuseum.ac.uk ). Other material should be 
sent to Martin Allen, Department of Coins and Medals, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge CB2 
1RB (if practical, it would be of great help if any large amounts of text could be sent as an attach- 
ment to mra25@cam.ac.uk). Potential contributors may contact any of the above or the Editors of 
BNJ with any queries about how to submit and set out material. 

The previous edition of the Coin Register was dated 2003, but this edition bears the date of 
publication, following the new system for the dating of the Journal itself. There will be no Coin 
Register 2004. 
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1. left 

laur. laureate 

M/d Metal detector 

PAS Portable Antiquities Scheme 

r. right 

rad. radiate 

SMR Sites and Monuments Record 

std seated 

stg standing 

Geographical index 

Asgarby and Howell parish, Lincolnshire, 247 
Ashby de la Launde and Bloxham parish. Lincolnshire. 74 
Ashford, Kent, 37,45 
Bangor- on -Dee, Wrexham, 267 
Barmby Moor, East Yorkshire, 97 
Bamston, Essex, 188 

Barton Bendish, Norfolk, 106, 141-2, 161,251.269-71 

Bawdeswell, Norfolk, 243 

Baylham, Suffolk, 2 14 

Beachamwell, Norfolk, 230 

Bedingfield, Suffolk, 223 

Bembridge, Isle of Wight, 96 

Benniworth, Lincolnshire, 202 

Beverley, near, East Yorkshire, 168, 190 

Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, 148 

Binbrook, Lincolnshire, 203 

Black Patch, Wiltshire, 28 

Boston, near, Lincolnshire, 101 

Boynton, East Yorkshire, 124 

Braiseworth, Suffolk, 87 

Brasted, Kent, 255 

Brighstone parish. Isle of Wight, 242 

Brockhall parish, Northamptonshire, 205 

Burbage, near, Wiltshire, 7 

Buxhall, Suffolk, 185 

Cambridge, near, Cambridgeshire, 166 

Cambridgeshire, 89 

Cambridgeshire or Suffolk, 114, 130 

Canterbury, near, Kent, 1 1 

Charsfield, Suffolk, 182 

Chepstow, near, Monmouthshire, 34 

Chichester, near, West Sussex. 86 

Chieveley, near, Berkshire, 6 

Coddenham, Suffolk, 64, 120, 131 , 217 

Congresbury, North Somerset, 245 

Copford, Essex, 257 

Cowbridge, Glamorgan, 21 

Cromer, near, Norfolk, 150 

Crondall, Hampshire, 3 

Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, 144 

Dersmgham, Norfolk, 46 

Didcot, Oxfordshire, 36 

Dorchester, near, Dorset, 79, 81 , 104 

Driffield, East Yorkshire, 75,107 

Droxford, Hampshire, 35 

Duxford, Cambridgeshire, 146, 149 

Dymock, Gloucestershire, 199 

East Anglia, 210 

East Clandon parish, Surrey, 241 , 254 
East Dean, near. East Sussex, 260 
Eastbourne, East Sussex, 25 
Eaton and Alsop parish, Derbyshire, 174 
Eaton Bray. Bedfordshire, 15 


Egham, Surrey, 68 
Elms well. East Yorkshire, 140 
Ely, Cambridgeshire, 160 
Ely, near, Cambridgeshire, 14 
Essex, 123 

Eye, near, Suffolk, 58 

Eynsham, near, Oxfordshire, 12 

Fakenham, Norfolk, 24 

Fenton, Lincolnshire, 41 

Fincham, Norfolk, 85 

Fingringhoe, Essex, 246, 268 

Firle, East Sussex, 82, 125 

Freckenham, Suffolk, 71. 116. 122, 153, 186 

Fressingfield , Suffolk, 39 

Furtho, Northamptonshire, 249 

Gisleham, near, Suffolk, 33 

Great Bromley, Essex, 261 

Great Dunham, Norfolk, 229 

Good Easter, Essex, 54 

Great Gaddesden, Hertfordshire, 66 

Great Horsey, Essex, 256, 266 

Grendon parish, Northamptonshire, 60,70, 181. 204, 216 

Gresham, Norfolk, 227, 253 

Grimsby, near. North East Lincolnshire, 105 

Hanslope, Milton Keynes, 221 , 226, 244 

Hardwick, Buckinghamshire, 145 

Hibaldstow, East Yorkshire, 169 

Highclere, near, Hampshire, 8 

Highnam, Gloucestershire, 201 

Hillesden, Buckinghamshire, 183 

Hitchin, Hertfordshire, 180 

Holme-next- the-Sea, Norfolk, 263 

Hornchurch, Havering, 127 

Horsley Cross, Mannjngtree, Essex, 265 

Isleham, Cambridgeshire, 187 

Ixworth, Suffolk, 163, 178, 192,237 

Kelling, Norfolk, 134 

Kent, 53. 112 

Kibworth Beauchamp, Leicestershire, 179 
King’s Lynn, near, Norfolk, 98 
Kingston upon Hull, near, 233 
Leckhampstead, Berkshire, 10 
Legboume, Lincolnshire, 234 
Legsby, Lincolnshire, 232 
Leire parish, Leicestershire, 194 
Little Waldingfield, Suffolk, 228 
Little Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, 155. 191 
Littleboume, Kent, 195 
Littlebury Green, Essex, 13 
Llancarfan, Vale of Glamorgan, 176 
London (River Thames), 56 
Longstanton, Cambridgeshire, 93 
Ludford Magna, near, Lincolnshire, 1 
Maidstone, near, Kent, 73,91-2 
Marlborough, near, Wiltshire, 21 1 
Meeting area. Nottinghamshire, 31 
Mellis, Suffolk, 236 
Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, 43 
Merton, Norfolk, 235, 238 
Navenby parish, Lincolnshire, 209 
Nether Wallop, near, Hampshire, 32 
Netherton, Worcestershire, 212 
New Romney, Kent , 200 ,213 
Newark, Nottinghamshire, 220 
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Norfolk, 42, 50, 115, 129, 159 

Norley, Cheshire, 44 

Norih Lincolnshire, 126,208 

North Tuddenham, Norfolk, 119, 147 

North Walsh am. Norfolk, 55 

North-west Norfolk, 100 

Northallerton, near. North Yorkshire, 193 

Northampton, near, Northamptonshire. 167 

Northamptonshire, 26-7 

Ongar, near, Essex, 18 

Pampisford, Cambridgeshire, 69 

Parham, Suffolk, 83 

Pi ddleh inton, Dorset, 108 

Preston Brook, Cheshire, 38 

Quidenham, Norfolk, 121, 156,225 

Rhuddlan, Denbighshire, 177 

Roxton, Bedfordshire, 157-8 

St Albans, near, Hertfordshire, 2 

Sedge field, near. County Durham, 23 1 

Sheepen, Colchester, Essex, 19 

Sheemess parish, Kent, 65, 99 

Shorwell, Isle of Wight, 143 

Shotesham, Norfolk, 259 

Shrewsbury, near, Shropshire, 264 

Sixpenny Handley, Dorset, 63 

Skirpenbeck, East Yorkshire, 133 

Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire, 189, 215 

Slough, near, Bedfordshire, 16 

Sompting parish, West Sussex, 113 

South Elmham All Saints, Suffolk, 57 

South Lincolnshire productive site, 47. 51-2. 59, 76, 131 

South Ormsby cum Ketsby, Lincolnshire, 262 

Sporle. Norfolk, 198 

Springhead, Kent, 5 

Stapleford, near, Cambridgeshire, 172, 175 

Stavely, North Yorkshire, 239 

Stradsett, Norfolk, 88, 250 

Stutchbury, Northamptonshire, 222, 240 

Sudboume, Suffolk, 49, 62 

Sutton Courtenay. Oxfordshire, 9 

Swainsthorpe. Norfolk, 272 

Tewkesbury, near, Gloucestershire. 154 

Tbeiford. Norfolk. 138 

Thombury. near. South Gloucestershire, 206 

Thomlxam. Norfolk, 184 

Thomham Magna. Suffolk, 152 

Thumb am, near, Kent, 4,94 

Thwaite, Suffolk, 67 

Tiptree, Essex, 61 

Torksey, Lincolnshire, 72. 139 

Uffington, near, Oxfordshire. 23 

uncertain findspol, 29-30, 48. 165,196 

Wanborough, Wiltshire, 22 

Warwickshire, 151 

Washingley, Cambridgeshire, 164 

Wattisham, Suffolk. 224 

Watton, Norfolk, 102-3. 110 

Weedon, Buckinghamshire, 173 

We re ham, Norfolk, 118,219 

West Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, 1 17 

Westley. Suffolk, 78 

Wetherby, near, West Yorkshire, 80, 135-7 
Weyboume, Norfolk. 248, 252 
Weymouth, near. Dorset, 1 1 1 


Whinburgh, Norfolk, 197 
Whitchurch, Buckinghamshire, 109 
Wickford, Essex, 77 

Willingdon and Jevington parish. East Sussex, 207 

Winchester, near, Hampshire, 95, 170 

Wixford, Warwickshire, 20 

Wooburn, Buckinghamshire, 40 

Woodham Mortimer, Essex. 128 

Woollaston, Gloucestershire, 258 

Worleston, Cheshire, 84 

Wormingh all, Buckinghamshire, 17 

York, near, 162. 171,218 

Yorkshire, 90 

Celtic Coins 

Note: as in previous years, large numbers of Celtic coins 
were again reported during 2004. The list that follows is 
therefore selective, concentrating on the publication and 
discussion of rare and new types. 

1 . Armorica. ‘Veneti’ . gold stater, LT 6879. 

Weight: 7.4 g. 

Ludford Magna, near. Lincolnshire. M/d find by Mr G. 
Lee, 

The type is discussed by P. de Jersey, Coinage in iron 
Age Armorica (Oxford, 1994), pp. 64-67; class V. The 
traditional attribution to the Veneti is not supported by the 
findspot evidence, which suggests an origin somewhere in 
the region of the lower Loire, perhaps around Nantes. The 
provenance of this example is highly unusual, and it 
appears to be the first slater of the Veneti recorded from 
Britain since a coin was found on the beach at Abbotsbury 
in Dorset, in 1824 (SCBI 24,229). 

(CCf 04.2615) P.deJ. 

2. Belgic Gaul, ‘Ambiani’, bronze unit, BN 8406A, DT 
400 A. Scheers 65 class III. 

Weight: 2.41 g. 

St Albans, near, Hertfordshire. M/d find. 

Scheers (1977, pp. 522-3) lists only two examples of 
this type, in the Biblioih&que Naiionale and in Berlin; as 
DT 400 A illustrates the BN coin the type has presumably 
become no more common in the intervening years. 

(CCI 04.0132) P.dejyC.R. 

3. Gallo-Belgic. gold stater, class C variant (Sills Cf). 
Weight not recorded. 

Crondall, Hampshire. M/d find by Ms L. Stanley. 

Sills, Gaulish and Early British Gold Coinage. 
pp. 261-7, has identified this type as an early insular 
derivative of the Gallo-Belgic C series. This example is 
struck front dies 3/3 (ibid., p. 49 1 ). The provenance 
supports Sills’s suggestion of an origin in the Hampshire 
or West Sussex area. 

(CCI 04.1257) P.deJ. 

4. ‘Cantii’. gold stater. class LZI , VA 144, BMCIA 2466. 
Weight: 5.7 g. 

Thurnham, near. Kent. M/d find by Mr J. DarviJJ 
(CCI 04.3005) D.J.H, 

5. ‘Caniii’. silver unit of Dubnovellaunos. 

Obv. Wreathed head r., flame-like hair, cogwheel in front. 
Rev. DVB above Pegasus r.. cross-hatched box below. 
Weight: 1 .16 g. 

Springhead. Kent. M/d find 
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Although recognized as a Kentish ‘new’ type tor some 
years (see for example D. Symons, NCirc 98 (1990), 268 
no. 4), two newly-discovered examples have confirmed 
the presence of the letters DVB above the Pegasus, and 
thus an attribution to Dubnovellaunos seems very likely. 
(CCI 04.1 181 ) P.deJ. 

6. South Thames, silver unit. VA 262, BMC} A 580. 
Weight: 0.86 g. 

Chieveley, near, Berkshire, M/d find. Information from 
Paul Cannon. 

(CCI 04.2481) P.deJ. 

7. South Thames, silver unit, BMCJA 609. 

Weight not recorded. 

Burbage, near, Wiltshire. M/d find by Mr A, Day. 

The British Museum specimen, ex Mossop, is 
unprovenanced, but is included amongst the Danebury 
types in BMCIA. This coin and a third, found in north 
Hampshire and offered for sale in Chris Rudd list 78 
(2004), no. 31, support an attribution to the Danebury 
region. The copy of the helmeted head of Roma on the 
obverse ties this type in with several other very rare south- 
ern British silver issues (see for example Chris Rudd list 
74 (2004), no, 19, and list 76 (2004), no. 19). 

(CCI 04.1796) P.deJ. 

8. South Thames, silver unit, new type. 

Obv. Boar r. on pelleted exergual line, stiff bristles topped 
by pellets; cogwheel and beaded line above, other pellets 
and rings around. 

Rev, Horse galloping 1. on pelleted exergual line; large 
ear, wing or claw-like motif above; sunburst behind. 
Weight: 0.9 g. 

Highclere, near, Hampshire. M/d find. 

The third recorded example of this type. On stylistic 
grounds the most likely attribution is undoubtedly the 
South Thames or Atrebatic region, and specifically the 
Danebury area, although one of the previously recorded 
specimens is reliably provenanced to Braintree in Essex. 
(CCI 04.0833) P.deJ, 

9. South Thames, silver unit, new type. 

Obv. Boar L, stiff bristles topped by pellets, crescents 
above. 

Rev. Horse r., beaded mane and sunburst above; small 
animal (possibly a horse’s head?) below; rings in front, 
small ?star projecting on baton from horse’s chest. 

Weight: 0.70 g (incomplete). 

Sutton Courtenay. Oxfordshire. M/d find by Mr M. Purvis. 

The best parallel for the obverse is provided by VA 
867, another of the Danebury series of southern silver 
units and fractions. The horse has much in common with 
more regular southern coinages, notably the QC quarter 
staters: particular points of comparison are the baton pro- 
jecting from its chest, the beaded mane and the sunburst 
above. 

(CCI 04.2355) P.deJ. 

10. South Thames, gold stater of Tincomaros, VA 385, 
BMCIA 770. 

Obv. COM F 
Rev. TIN 
Weight: 5.38 g. 

Leckhanipstead, Berkshire. M/d find. Information from 
Paul Cannon. 

(CCI 04.2485) P.deJ. 


1 1 . South Thames, silver unit of Verica, new type. 

Obv. Cornucopia above die prow of a galley; COM to 1., 
within pellet border. 

Rev. Horseman r., right arm raised holding spear, VERIC 
below, within pellet border. 

Weight: 1.28 g. 

Canterbury, near, Kent. M/d find. 

J. Creighton discusses this type in Coins and Power in 
Late Iron Age Britain (Cambridge, 2000), pp. 111-12. 
Although the coin he illustrates was previously thought to 
be unprovenanced. Bean (The Coinage of the At re bates 
and Regni (Oxford, 2000), p. 178) describes what must be 
the same specimen and notes that it was found at 
Richborough in Kent. The fact that this second example 
also comes from Kent is intriguing, and might perhaps 
point towards some very limited attempt by Verica to 
issue a coinage beyond the boundaries of his own South 
Thames territory. 

(CCI 04.0501) P. de J./C.R. 

12. North Thames, gold stater, class LB, VA 1487, BMCIA 

331. 

Weight: 5.55 g. 

Eynsham, near, Oxfordshire. M/d find by Mr C. Gordon. 
(CCI 04.0046) P, de J. 

13. North Thames, gold quarter stater, new type. 

Obv. Wreath crossed by spike with three pellet bosses; 
stylized locks of hair above, double crescents and ’cloak’ 
below. 

Rev. Triple-tailed horse r., prominent rings on chest and 
rump, beaded mane; wheel above, cogwheel boss below. 
Weight not recorded, 

Littleburv Green, Essex. M/d find. 

A quarter stater type which bears more than a passing 
resemblance to class LX4 (VA 234, BMCIA 365), but 
which arguably deserves recognition in its own right. 
There are a number of features which distinguish it from 
the commoner VA 234 type, notably the form of the horse, 
which with a triple tail , beaded mane and bifurcated upper 
rear leg is more Atrebatic in style than VA 234 . 
Nevertheless the Essex provenance of this coin confirms 
the impression that both VA 234 and this related type are 
products of the North Thames territory. 

(CCI 04.2)21) P. deJ7C.A.M, 

14. North Thames, gold quarter stater, BMCIA 368. 
Weight: 1 .20 g. 

Ely, near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find by Mr W. Davies. 
(CCI 04.0119) P. de J7M.R.A. 

15. North Thames, silver unit, class LX6, VA 1546, 
BMCIA 377. 

Weight: 1.11 g. 

Eaton Bray, Bedfordshire, M/d find. 

(CCI 04. 1187) C.R, 

16. North Thames, gold stater of Cunobelin, classic series 
variant. 

Obv. Corn-ear with many tiny pellets at base, CA to 1., MV 
to r. 

Rev. Prancing horse r„ small crescent above, CVNO below 
on double ground line above exergue filled with tiny 
pellets; within pellet border. 

Weight: 5.39 g. 

Slough, near, Bedfordshire. M/d find. 
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This slater clearly belongs to the classic series (VA 24. ‘Iceni’, silver half-unit of ?Antedios, new type, cf. 


2027, BMC! A 1827). with an especially realistic horse, 
but the pellets at the base of the corn -ear and in the 
exergual area are previously unrecorded, either on the 
classic series or any of the other varieties of Cu no be I in's 
gold. The small crescent at the top of the reverse is also 
apparently unpublished, although there is an unprove- 
nanced classic slater in the CCI (02.1012) with a similar, 
though smaller crescent in this position. 

(CCI 04 .2177) P. de J/C.R. 

17. North Thames, gold quarter staler of Cunobe I in, classic 
series, VA 2038. 

Obv. CAMV 
Rev. CVN 
Weight: l.34g. 

Worminghall, Buckinghamshire. M/d find by MrM. 
Hodges. 

(CCI 04.03)0) P. de J. 

18. North Thames, silver unit of Cunobelin, Spink (Coins 
of England), no. 310. 

Obv. CVNOBELIINVS 
Rev. CAMV 
Weight not recorded. 

Ongar, near, Essex. M/d find. 

(CCI 04.1225) M J.C. 

19. North Thames, bronze unit of Cunobelin, VA 2109, 
BMCIA 2004. 

Obv. CVNO 
Rev. CAM 
Weight: 2.18 g. 

Sheepe n, Colchester, Essex. 

Mr B. Saunders picked the coin up in 1968, on disturbed 
ground at the site of the 1930s excavations by Hawkes 
and Hull. 

(CCt 04.0098) P.R.S. 

20. ‘Dobunni', gold stater of Bodvoc, VA 1052, BMCIA 
3135. 

Obv. BODVOC 
Weight not recorded. 

Wixford. Warwickshire. M/d find by Mr M. Pugh. 

(CCI 04.1295) P.deJ. 

21. ‘Dobunni’, gold stater of Catti. VA 1130. BMCIA 
3057. 

Rev. [C]ATT[ 

Weight: 3.42 g. 

Cowbridge. Glamorgan. M/d find. 

This low- weight stater appears to have been intention- 
ally cut down in size in antiquity, an extremely unusual 
treatment of an Iron Age coin. It shares its dies with a coin 
from Dorset, of regular size and weight, offered for sale in 
NCirc 104 (1996), no. 98. 

(CCI 04.195)) P.deJ. 

22. East Wiltshire, gold stater, class MA, VA 1522. 
BMCIA 358. 

Weight: 5.25 g. 

Wanborough, Wiltshire. M/d find. 

(CCI 04.0406) P.deJ. 

23. East Wiltshire, silver unit, BMCIA 30)3. 

Weight: 0.94 g. 

Uffington, near, Oxfordshire. M/d find by Mr M. Purvis. 
(CCI 04.2387) P.deJ. 


BMCIA 4581 , 

Obv. ANTEDI 
Weight: 0.51 g. 

Fakenham, Norfolk, M/d find. 

The inscription on the accompanying silver unit 
(BMCIA 4581) has for some years been read as AED1C, 
following Chad bum ( Britannia 22 (1991), 207-8). This 
previously unrecorded half-unit, with a much clearer 
obverse, suggests that the correct interpretation of these 
letters is a monogram of the first part of Antedios. The 
unit thus reads ANTEDIO on the obverse, with the S and 
two further, as yet unexplained letters - IA - on the 
reverse; the closing IOS on the half-unit may be present on 
the reverse, beneath the horse, but is both unclear and 
largely off the flan on this example. 

(CCI 04 .0864) P. de J/C.R. 

Roman and Byzantine Coins 

Note: the finds reported by I.M.R.L. represent a sample 
from about 12,000 Roman coins recorded by the PAS 
(www.finds.org nk) during 2004. 

25. Roman Republic, denarius. M. Sergius Silus (116 or 
1 L5 BC), Crawford 286/1 

Obv. [ROMA EX S C), helmeted head of Roma r. 

Rev. M SERGI SILVS, G in ex., horseman 1., holding sword 
and severed head. 

Weight: 3.34 g. 

Eastbourne, East Sussex. M/d find, by 2004. Identified by 
Liz Wilson and recorded by David Williams. 

The early date and good condition of this coin are sug- 
gestive of a pre-conquest deposition date. 

(PAS SUSS-0E9437) (not illustrated) I.M.R.L. 

26. Vespasian (69-79). denarius. RIC - 

Obv. [IMP CAESAR] VE[SPASi]ANVS AVG, laur. head r. 

Rev. FORTVNAE VICTR[IC]I, Forluna standing 1., holding 
wreath and comucopiae. 

Weight: 3.00 g. 

Northamptonshire. M/d find, 28 August 2004. Recorded 
by Tom Brindle. 

This coin has an unrecorded reverse type and inscrip- 
tion. The unusual portrait of Vespasian is probably an 
early product of one of the provincial mints. 

(PAS NARC-9EAB50) (not illustrated) I.M.R.L. 

27. Trajan (9$-) 17), 'semis’, countermarked with 
Bucranium. attributed to Antioch, ad 116 

Obv. [IMP CAES NER TRAIA)NO OPTI[MO AVG GERM], 
rad. bust r.. bucranium countermark behind. 

Rev. Illegible (traces of S C and laurel wreath) 

Weight: 7.90 g. 

Northamptonshire. M/d find. 28 August 2004. Recorded 
by Tom Brindie, 

This coin belongs to an unusual sub-group of Trajan’s 
aes coinage. The denomination js struck in orichalcunt with 
a radiate bust, but to a smaller module than the dupondius. 
They are generally assumed to have been produced in the 
East (possibly at Antioch) and to have circulated as either 
a semis or an (orichalcum) as. Examples of this denomi- 
nation often carry the bucranium countermark. See D,R. 
Walker. ‘The Roman Coins’ in B. Cunliffc (ed.). The 
Temple of Satis Minerva at Bath. Volume 2. The Finds 
from the Sacred Springs (Oxford. 1988). 

(PAS NARC-B683C2) (not illustrated) 


I.M.R.L 
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28. Julia Mamaea (mother of Sevems Alexander, 222-35), 
cast pewter forgery (analysed qualitatively using surface 
X-ray fluorescence) of sestertius , dtipondius or as of 
Rome, Issue 4, ad 224: BMC 197-201 and RIC 701 
(sestertius)', RIC 702 (dupondius): BMC 202-3 and RIC 
703 (as). 

Obv. IVUA MAMAEA AVGVSTA (very blundered), diad. 
bust r. 

Rev. VENVS FELIX (very blundered), S C in field, Venus std 
1., holding Cupid and sceptre. 

Weight: 13.09 g. Diameter: 26 mm. Die axis 0°. 

Black Patch, Wiltshire. M/d find, 2004. Found by Paul 
Bowerman. 

The denomination appears to be a dupondius. or it could 
be a small sestertius (reduced in the casting process), or a 
large ns. T.S.N.M. 

29. Carausius (287-93), radiate, series without mint mark, 
RIC - 

Obv. IM(P.,,CARA]VS!VS P AV 

Rev. [,..]ONS[.. .], female (?Roma) std I. on shield . 

Weight: 2.23 g. Die axis 180°. 

Britain (probably), circumstances of discovery unknown. 
Information from Richard Bourne. R.A.A. 

30. Carausius (287-93), in the name of Diocletian, radi- 
ate. London, RIC- 

Obv. [...DI]OCLETlANVS P F AVG, rad. and cuir. bust r. 

Rev. [7SOLI VICTJORI AVCGG, in ex, MLXXI. Sol in facing 
quadriga. 

Weight: 3.55 g (broken). Die axis 180°. 

Britain (probably), circumstances of discovery unknown. 
Information from Richard Bourne and Guy de la 
Bedoyere. R.A.A. 

31 . Maximian I (308- 10), /cd/E, RIC VI, Antioch 1 12c. 
Obv. IMP C M AVR VAL MAXIMIANVS P F AVG. laur„ dr. 
and cuir. bust r. 

Rev. GEKIIO IMPERATORIS, in field r. O above 6, in ex. 
ANT 1 , Genius standing l. holding patera and comucopiae, 
modius on head. 

Weight: 6.33 g. 

Meering area, Nottinghamshire. M/d find, June 2004. 
Recorded by Lisa Staves. 

(PAS NLM-B89026) (not illustrated) l.M.R.L 

32. Julian, as Caesar (355-61), reduced siiiqua of 
Antioch, RIC VIII, 187 

Obv. D N IVLIANVS NOB CAES, bare-headed bust r. 

Rev. Star in wreath, in ex. ANT 
Weight 1.95 g. 

Nether Wallop, near, Hampshire. M/d find, by 2004. 
Recorded by Jodi Puls. 

(PAS HAMP-6008B5) (not illustrated) IJVl.R.L. 

33. Julian, as Augustus (361-63). nummus (IE 1) of 
Antioch, RIC VIII, 218 

Obv. [D N a C]L IVLI[ANVS P F AVG], diad. dr. and cuir. 
bust (bearded), r. 

Rev. [SECVRITAS REIPVB], in ex. [?S]MANT[?A]. Bull fac- 
ing r.. two stars above. 

Weight not recorded. 

Gisleham. near, Suffolk. M/d find, August 2004. Recorded 
by Jude Plouviex. 

(PAS SF-79DD81) (not illustrated) l.M.R.L. 


34. Jovian (363-64), silver siiiqua, Arles, RIC VIII - 
Obv. D N IOVIA-NVS P F AVG, diad,, dr. and cuir. bust r. 
Rev. VOTIS / V / MVLTIS / X / in wreath, in ex. [...]. 
Weight: 1 .7 g. 

Chepstow, near, Monmouthshire. M/d find, 2004. Found 
by Mr C. Chandler. 

A mule with a reverse proper to Julian, See RIC VIII, 
p. 202: ‘The order [of the issues from Arles | is established 
by the reduced siliquae, which show the use of Julian's 
i ’ota, and probably Ins dies, at the stall of the new reign,' 

R.A.A. 

35. Valentinian II (378-92), gold solidus, Treveri, RIC IX, 
p. 24, no. 49c. 

Obv. ON VAIENTIN1ANVS 1VN PF AVG. diad.. dr. and cuir. 
bust r. 

Rev. VICTORIA AVGG, in ex. TROBT, two emperors seated 
under wings of Victory. 

Weight: 4.34 g (pierced). Die axis 180°. 

Droxford, Hampshire. M/d find, 1993. 

(EMC 2004 .0103) R.N3M.R.A. 

36. Arcadius (383-408) or Honor! us (393-423). nwmmis 
of Heraclea (RIC X, 141a) or Cyzicus (RIC X, 148/9), 
ad 406-8. 

Obv. [.. ,]VS PF AVG, diad., dr. and cuir. bust r„ star above 
diadem lies. 

Rev. [GLORIA ROMANORVM], mini mark illegible, three 
standing emperors. 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 5-10°. 

Didcot, Oxfordshire. M/d find, 1984. Found by L, 
Cornish. 

This type, minted in the Propomius in the eastern 
Mediterranean, dates from a period after which regular 
coin importation to Britain had ceased. No examples are 
certainly known from Britain (pens. comm. Richard Reece 
and Cathy King). It is therefore an anomalous find in a 
British context. There are two possible interpretations for 
this: first, that the coin relates in some way to the very 
late Roman activity centred on Dorchcster-on-Thames; 
secondly, that it is a relatively recent introduction by 
someone visiting the eastern Mediterranean, and perhaps 
particularlyTurkey, P.M.B. 

37. Jovinus (411-13), gold solidus. Tner. RIC X, 1704 
Obv. D N lOVIN-VS P F AVG, rosette-diad., dr. and cuir. 
bust r. 

Rev. RESTITVTOR REIPVB, in field T R in field, in ex. 
COMOB, emperor trampling captive. 

Weight: 4.47 g. Die axis ISO 0 . 

Ashford, Kent. M/d find. May 2004. Found by Mr B, 
Malin. 

(PAS KENT-DEF360) R.A.A. 

38. Justinian I (527-65), copper foilis , Constantinople 
(MIB I, 84) (532-37) or Nicomedia (M1B I, 104/106) 
(527-32/537-38), officina A. 

Weight not recorded. 

Preston Brook, Cheshire. M/d find, July 2000. Found by 
Mr D. Linsner. 

(EMC 2005.0028; PAS LVPL 1440) N.H./J.R.B. 

39. Justinian I (527-65). copper pentanoummion (5 
numtni), Constantinople, no officina, MIB I, 103 b (post- 
542). 

Weight: 1.72 g. 
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Press ingfie Id, Suffolk. M/d find. May 2003. Found by 
Mike Cawston. 

(EMC 2005.0026; PAS SF-69E582) F.M/J.R.B. 

40. Justin I (522-27) to Maurice (582-602), copper 12 
nummi. Alexandria. 

Weight: 3.74 g. 

Woobum, Buckinghamshire. M/d find, by February 2004. 
Found by Ms Singleton. 

(EMC 2005.0027; PAS BUC-4840C3) R.T/J.R.B. 

41. Maurice (582-602), gold tremissis , Constantinople, 
DOC I, p. 300 and pi. 66, no. 14, MIB II, 20. 

Weight: 1.38 g. 

Fenton, Lincolnshire. M/d find, June 2004. Found by 
Thomas MacCormack. 

(EMC 2005.0025; PAS LVPL-9C93A2) N.H7J.R.B. 

42. Maurice (582-602), copper follis , Cyzicus, officina B, 
regnaj year 2 (583/4), DOC I, p. 330. no. 119. MIB II, 
84B. 

Norfolk. M/d find, August 2004, Found by David Ball. 
(EMC 2005.0024; PAS BH-78 1624) J .W/J.R.B. 

43. Anonymous copper follis, Constantinople, class B, c. 
1030/5-1042(7). 

Weight: 10.10 g. 

Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. M/d find, by April 2004. 
Found by Peter Rogers. 

(EMC 2005.0023; PAS LEIC-135137) W.S./J.R.B. 

44. Anonymous copper follis , Constantinople, class C, 
1042(?)-c. 1050, 

Weight not recorded, 

Norley, Cheshire. M/d find, by August 2004. Found by 
Bill May. 

(EMC 2005.0022; PAS LVPL 1883) N.H/J.R.B. 

Merovingian Coins 

45. Gold tremissis. Burgundian or Merovingian, pseudo- 
imperial type in the name of Justinian I (527-65), uncer- 
tain mint. Belfort 5189. 

Obv. N IVSTINIANVS PPV, diad bust r. 

Rev. VICTORIA l+ACVSTORVM, in ex. CONOB, Victory 
advancing r.. holding wreath (but no palm). 

Weight: 1.47 g. 

Ashford, near, Kent, M/d find, 2004, Found by Steve 
Harmer. 

(EMC 2004.0007) A. Pol 

46. Gold tremissis , Dorestat, Madelinus, cf. Belfort 1760-5. 

Obv. DORESTAT FIT (S on its side), bust r. 

Rev. MAD'ELINVS M (S on its side), cross on step, two 
rows of pellets below. 

Weight not recorded. 

Dersingham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2004.0008) A. Pol 

47. Gold tremissis. Sul ly-sur- Loire (Loirei). moneyer 
Aleodus, cf. Prou 668 and Belfort 4171-3 

Obv. SVLIACO (A inverted), bust r. 

Rev. ALE+ODVS (S reversed), cross ancree 
Weight not recorded. 

South Lincolnshire productive site. M/d find, by 2004. 
(EMC 2004 .0188) A D7M .R A . 


48. Gold tremissis, Third, Gundebode, cf. Belfort 4297. 
Obv. TIDIRICIACO, diad. bust r. 

Rev. -FGVNDEBODE, long cross pattee with pellet in two 
upper quarters. 

Weight: 1 .47 g. 

Uncertain findspot. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Gerry 
Freeman-Smith. 

(EMC 2004.0030) C.A.MJM.R.A. 

49. Gold tremissis, uncertain Frisian mint, ‘Nietap’ type. 
Obv. Illegible 

Rev. Double-barred cross. 

Weight: 1.29 g. 

Sudboume, Suffolk. M/d find, 11 July 2004. Found by 
Alan Calver. 

A coin of the ‘Nietap’ type, derived from Belfort 5517 
(Prou 684), belonging to a sub-type with a fineness of 
c.60-70%. Coins of the ‘Nietap’ type of better style and 
slightly higher gold content (c.70-80%) were present in 
the Nietap hoard, which is dated c. 630-35, and this coin 
was probably struck no later than c, 63 5 -40. 

(EMC 2004.0113; PAS SF-F8EA61) APol/S.P. 

50. Gold tremissis, Chalons-sur-Saone, or derivative. 

Obv. [ JORITV. diad bust r. 

Rev. [ ]OM[F?]ON[ ), cross on steps, C in field I., A in field r. 
Weight not recorded. 

Norfolk. M/d find. 27 September 2004. Found by Paul 
Cork. 

The style is that of d’Amecourt’s fourth group at 
Chalons (mid 7th century), but what can be seen of the 
inscription suggests that this coin is a derivative from 
another mint. 

(EMC 2004.0 163) M . A .S .B . 

5 1 . Gold tremissis 

Obv. Vl[ JAVCO.diad. bust r. 

Rev. +FOVIV[ 1, cross ancrde. 

Weight not recorded. 

South Lincolnshire productive site. M/d find, 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0192) A.D7M.R.A. 

52. Silver denier or contemporary forgery of a gold trein- 
issis . Souesmes (Loire-ei-Cher), Bosolenus, unpublished 
type. 

Obv. +SESEMOI (Ss on their side), facing portrait. 

Rev. +B[or D]OSOLENAS (Ss on their side), cross ancree. 
Weight: 1 .14 g. Die axis 270°. 

South Lincolnshire productive site. M/d find, August 
2004. 

Acquired by the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 
(CM. 871-2004), This coin is highly unusual as its obverse 
is a close copy of a Visigothic type, with facing bust, 
cross-over drapery and an annulet brooch on the shoulder, 
used occasionally by most rulers from Leovigild (572-86) 
to Chindaswinth (642-53), e.g. Miles, pi. 11, 4 to 
pi. XXIV, 2. On the prototypes the brooch is on the king’s 
left shoulder, so this derivative represents a lateral re- 
versal. The moneyer is recorded at this mint with a form 
of cross ancree reverse (Prou 1708) on a coin which is 
described as ‘Tiers de sou d’ argent, autrefois d’ord’ (i.e. a 
tremissis in silver with traces of gilding), and another 
(Belfort 4067) is apparently in gold. The size of flan and 
designs on this new find also suggest that it might come 
from the gold period, which would be consistent with the 
date of the Visigothic prototypes too. yet the coin is 
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clearly silver, with no evidence of gilding. If a denier it is 
likely to be early (from the later 7th century), and in some 
sense transitional, harking back to Vis i got hie coins no 
longer in circulation. However, it is possible that this and 
the Paris coin were silver-gilt forgeries of gold tremisses 
issued by the moneyer Bosolenus. The South Lincolnshire 
site has yielded both gold and silver Merovingian coins, 
so either attribution would be possible 
(EMC 2004.0131) J.P/M.A.S.B. 

53. Silver denier, uncertain mint, Clermont-Ferrand 
region or derivative of Clermont-Ferrand coin. 

Obv. [ JALDVS. bust r. 

Rev. +[ ]DLVS. in centre AR monogram. 

Weight: 1,44 g. 

Kent. M/d find,c.2003. 

(EMC 2004.0059) C.W/M.RA. 

54. Plated imitation of silver denier, uncertain mint. 

Obv. Devolved monogram. 

Rev. Eight-pointed star with pellet in each angle. 

Weight: 0.83 g. Die axis 0°. 

Good Easter, Essex. M/d find, 27 November 2004. Found 
by Michael Cuddeford. 

This is an interesting coin combining designs of coins 
that have been seen as possible precursors of the Star-of- 
David or ‘Herstal ’ type. The obverse has a devolved mono- 
gram that seems to be the same as on a coin in the Hallum 
hoard (dep. c.720), Dirks, pi. D, no. 24 (illus. Metcalf. 
Thrymsas and Sceattas, p. 257), the reverse of which has a 
design of intersecting As. The reverse of the new coin, 
with eight radiating lines and points between them, is 
paralleled on coins such as MEC I, no. 638 (Belfort 5704). 
which were represented in the Plassac hoard (dep. c.705). 
These also have intersecting As on the other side, pulling 
these various coins together as a related group in the early 
8th century in northern France or Frjsja. Whether they 
have any role in the development of the iconography of the 
Star-of-David type remains an open question. 

(EMC 2004.0200) M.C/M.A.S.B. 

Anglo-Saxon Shillings 

55. Shilling (‘thrymsa’), Constantine type, Sutherland 
Il.ii. North 17. 

Obv. Diad. bust r., holding cross before face. 

Rev. Inscription, lyre-shaped object within double-dotted 
three-quarter circle. 

Weight: 1 .12 g. Die axis 270*. 

North Walsham, Norfolk. M/d find, February 2004. Found 
by Mr T. McClenahan 

(EMC 2004.0088) A.BM/M.R.A. 

56. Shilling ('thrymsa’), Witmen derivative, Sutherland 
fV.iii, North 26. 

Obv. Bust r., trident on forked base before face. 

Rev. WVN[ ][D?]ET+ON (retrograde), cross potent, single 
beaded inner circle. 

Weight: 1.30 g. 

London (River Thames). M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2004.0035) C.R/M.R.A. 

57. Shilling (‘thrymsa’). Two Emperors type, Sutherland 
II. v. North 20. 

Obv. Pseudo-inscription, diad. bust r 

Rev. Stylized figure of Victory with wings enfolding two 

facing busts. 

Weight not recorded. 


South Elmham All Saints, Suffolk. M/d find, c. 1988. 

(EMC 2004.0107) S.P./M.R.A. 

Pennies ('Sceattas'): Primary and Intermediate 

58. Penny (‘sceal’). Series Va B I. North 12/2. 

Obv. T1V[ ]l VS (V inverted, S on its side), bust r. 

Rev. +TMVSNVMVC (S on its side), cross paitee in double 
circle of pellets. 

Weight: 1.3 g. 

Eye. near, Suffolk. M/d find, 2004. 

(EMC 2004 .009 1 ) J .N /M .R.A . 

59. Penny (‘sceat’). Series A3 (Type 2a), North 40. 

Obv. OTIC, diad. and rad. bust r., OVO behind head. 

Rev. TOTH in standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

South Lincolnshire productive site. M/d find, 30 August 
2004. 

(EMC 2004.0154) D. Willson/M. R.A. 

60. Penny (‘sceat’). Series BX (Type 26). North 124 
Obv. OTAVMAIf ][M?]lo (unbarred As), diad. bust r. 

Rev. +CVAMVSV+ (unbarred A, S on its side), bird on 
cross -on -steps with two pellets in field. 

Weight not recorded (chipped). 

Grendon parish. Northamptonshire. M/d find. 1 March 
2004. 

(EMC 2004.0054) P.W7M.R.A. 

61 . Penny ('sceat’). Series BX (Type 26). North 124 
Obv. oVANTAVMVAIo (unbarred As), diad. bust r. 

Rev. oVANVANVAVo (unbarred As), bird on cross-on- 
steps with two annulets and two pellets in field. 

Weight: 0.9 g. 

Tiptree, Essex. M/d find, 2004, 

(EMC 2004.0)11) A. A/M. R.A. 

62. Penny (‘sceat’). Series Bla (Type 27b), North 126. 

Obv oooTAVM VA H VATT , diad. bust r. 

Rev. oooTA[ ]MAVT, bird on cross with two annulets in field. 
Weight: 1.02 g. 

Sudboume, Suffolk. M/d find, 11 July 2004. Information 
from Alan Calver. 

(EMC 2004.01 14; PAS SF-FA26D5) S.P./M.R.A. 

63. Penny (‘sceat’). Series Bib (Type 27b). North 126. 
Obv. ( ]IAVMo+oM[ ] (A unbarred), diad. bust r. 

Rev. [ ]AVMANAV[ ] (As unbarred), bird on cross with 
two annulets in field. 

Weight not recorded. 

Sixpenny Handley, Dorset. M/d find, August 2004. Found 
by Mrs M E. Hamilton. 

(EMC 2004.0)37) M.R.A. 

64. Penny (‘sceat’). Series BII (Type 27b), North 127. 
Obv. ooolllVf ]AV (A unbanred), diad. bust r. 

Rev. Bird on cross with two annulets and cross in field. 
Weight: 1 .20 g. 

Coddenham, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by Mr D. 
Cummings. 

(EMC 2004.0048) F.M/M.R.A. 

65. Penny (‘sceat’). Series BII (Type 27b), North 127. 

Obv. AV( ]VA[ ] (As unbarred), diad. bust r. 

Rev. Bird on cross with two annulets and cross in field. 
Weight not recorded. 

Sheemess parish, Kent. M/d find, August 2004. Found by 
Alan Marsh. 

(EMC 2005.0019; PAS KENT-B0F955) A.R/J.R.B. 
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66. Penny (‘sceat’), Series C (Metcalf Cl, inverted; 
Blackburn B), North 41. 

Obv. Rad. bust r., (epa (runic) before face. 

Rev. ToTlI in standard , fantail below. 

Weight not recorded. 

Great Gaddesden, Hertfordshire. M/d find, 2004. Found 
by Mr C. Brook. 

(EMC 2004,0060) M.R.A. 

67. Penny (‘sceat’), Series C2, North 41 . 

Obv. Rad. bust r., a-pa (runic) before face. 

Rev. ToTII in standard. 

Weight: 1 .10 g. 

Th waite, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by MrJ, 
Hunt. 

(EMC 2004 .0045) F.M /M.R.A. 

68. Penny (‘sceat’), Series C2, North 41. 

Obv. Rad. bust r., apa (runic) before face. 

Rev. ToTil in standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Egham, Surrey. M/d find, c. 1995. Found by Bill Meads. 
(EMC 2005.0020: PAS SUR-D9B701) D.W./J.R.B. 

69. Penny (‘sceat’), Series C (Metcalf Rl). 

Obv. Rad. bust r., epa (runic) before face. 

Rev. ToTil in standard, pseudo- in script ion around. 

Weight: 1.11 g. Die axis 90°. 

Painpisford, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 7 November 

2003. Found by Stephen Fordham. 

(EMC 2004.0197) M.R.A. 

70. Penny (‘sceat’), Series C (Metcalf R2; Blackburn D), 
Obv. Rad, bust r,, T epa (runic) before face. 

Rev. ToTil in standard, pseudo-inscription around. 

Weight: 1 .12 g. 

Grendon parish, Northamptonshire. M/d find, 28 February 

2004. Found by Roy Turland. 

(EMC 2004 .0053) P.W/M.R.A. 

71. Penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 2c), North 163/168. 
Obv. Rad. bust r,, pseudo-runic inscription before face. 
Rev. Pseudo- inscription, cross pommde with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1 .16 g. 

Freckenham, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by Mick 
King. 

(EMC 2004.0012) F.M./M.R.A. 

72. Penny (‘sceat’), Series D (Type 2c), North 163/168. 
Obv. Rad. bust r„ pseudo-runic inscription before face. 
Rev. Pseudo- inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight not recorded. 

Torksey, Lincolnshire, M/d find. May 2004. Found by 
Paul Tonge. 

(EMC 2004.0138) A.L./M.R.A. 

73. Penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 2c), North 163/168. 
Obv. Rad. bust r.. pseudo-runic inscription before face. 
Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with peiiets in 
angles. 

Weight not recorded. 

Maidstone, near, Kent. M/d find, 13 October 2003. Found 
by Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2004.0062) M.R.A. 

74. Penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 2c), North 169. 

Obv. Rad, bust r., pseudo-runic inscription in field r. 


Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight not recorded. 

Ashby de la Launde and Bloxham parish, Lincolnshire. 
M/d find, by February 2005. 

(EMC 2005.0009; PAS UN-618441) A,D.,/J,R,B. 

75. Penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 2c), North 169. 

Obv. Rad. bust 1., pseudo-runic inscription in field r. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with peiiets in 
angles. 

Weight: 0.9 g. 

Driffield, East Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0057) A .A /M.R.A. 

76. Penny (‘sceat’), Series D (Type 8), North 50. 

Obv. Standard. 

Rev. Pseudo- inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight not recorded. 

South Lincolnshire productive site. M/d find, 30 August 
2004. 

(EMC 2004.0155) D.WiUson/M.R.A, 

77. Penny (‘sceat’). Series D (Type 8), North 50. 

Obv. Standard. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommde with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight not recorded. 

Wickford, Essex. M/d find, by 2004, Found by Paul 
James. 

(EMC 2004.0077) C.A.M/M.R.A. 

78. Penny (‘sceat ). Series E (VICO type 1) (Type 4), 
North 48. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. VICO in standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Westley, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Larry 
Severson. 

(EMC 2004 .0 1 68) F.M ,/M .R . A , 

79. Penny (‘sceat’), Series E (Plumed Bird type K) (Type 
6). North 49. 

Obv. 'Plumed bird’ porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1 .06 g. 

Dorchester, near, Dorset. M/d find, 2004. 

Dix Noonan Webb sale 30 June 2004, lot 130. 

(EMC 2004.0094) M.B.S./M.R.A. 

80. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E (Plumed Bird type L) (Type 
6). North 49. 

Obv. ‘Plumed bird’ porcupine. 

Rev. Standard with five annulets enclosing pellets. 

Weigh l not recorded. 

Wetherby. near. West Yorkshire. M/d find. 2002. Found by 
Paul Roberts. 

(EMC 2004,0006) M.R.A. 

81. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E (Plumed Bird type L) (Type 
6). North 49. 

Obv. ‘Plumed bird' porcupine. 

Rev. Standard with five annulets enclosing pellets. 

Weight: 1.11 g. 

Dorchester, near, Dorset. M/d find, 2004. 

Dix Noonan Webb sale 30 June 2004, lot 131. 

(EMC 2004.0095) M.B.S./M.R.A. 
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82. Penny (‘sceat’), Series E (Variety D) (Type 4), North 45. 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1 .10 g. 

Firle. East Sussex. M/d find, by December 2004. Found 
by Mr G. Heritage. 

(EMC 2005.0012; PAS SUSS-17BCF3) L.Wyj.R.B, 

83. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E (Variety Gl) (Type 4), 
North 45. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.20 g. 

Parham, Suffolk. M/d find, 2004. Found by Bill Lacey. 
(EMC 2004.0126) FJM/M.R.A. 

84. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E (Variety Gl) (Type 4), 
North 45. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.73 g (fragment). 

Worleston, Cheshire. M/d find, 1 July 2003. Found by 
David Beckett. 

(EMC 2004.0034) N.H/M.R.A. 

85. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E (Secondary Variety A), North 
48. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. ToTII in standard. 

Weight: 1.02 g. 

Fincham, Norfolk. M/d find, October 2003. Found by 
Mr C. Sproule. 

(EMC 2004.0023) A.B.M7M.R.A. 

86. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E (Secondary Variety D), 
North 48. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Chichester, near, West Sussex. M/d find, c. 1994. 

(EMC 2004 .0069) J.S7M.R.A. 

87. Penny (‘sceat’), Series E (Secondary Variety), North 48. 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.04 g. 

Braise worth, Suffolk. M/d find, 2004. Found by Paul 
Kemp. 

(EMC 2004.0064) S.P./M.R.A. 

88. Penny (‘sceat’), Series E (Secondary Variety), North 48. 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. ToTII in standard. 

Weight: 0.94 g. 

Stradsett, Norfolk. M/d find. May 2004. Found by Mr J. 
Coggles. 

(EMC 2004.0105) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

89. Penny (‘sceat’), Series E (Secondary Variety), North 48. 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.1 g. 

Cambridgeshire. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0120) A.AJM.R.A. 

90. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E (Porcupine/ Stepped Cross) 
(Type 53). North 150. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. ‘Stepped’ cross. 


Weight not recorded. 

Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0175) B.T./M.R.A. 

91. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E (ninic Asthiliraed) (Type 
105), North 155. 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. /Ethi lined (runic) in two lines. 

Weight: L .15 g. 

Maidstone, near, Kent. M/d find, 20 October 2003. Found 
by Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2004.0063) M.R.A. 

92. Penny (‘sceat’). Series F (Metcalf b.i) (Type 24b), 
North 62. 

Obv. Pseudo-inscription, diad. bust r. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross with four annulets. 

Weight not recorded. 

Maidstone, near, Kent. M/d find, 3 October 2003. Found 
by Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2004.0061) M.R.A. 

93. Penny (‘sceat’). Series G (Type 3a). North 43. 

Obv. Diad. bust r. 

Rev. Standard with four crosses pommee and central 
annulet enclosing pellet. 

Weight: 1.11 g. 

Longstanton, Cambridgeshire. Field walking find, 2004, 
Found by the Cambridge Archaeological Unit. 

(EMC 2004.0083) N.C7M.R.A. 

94. Penny (‘sceat’). Series W (class a) (Type 54), North 
148. 

Obv, Standing figure, head r., holding two crosses. 

Rev. Cross- cross let on saltire. 

Weight not recorded. 

Thumhani, Kent. M/d find, September 2004. Found by 
Peter Lee. 

(EMC 2005.0017; PAS KENT-AADCF5) A.R./J.R.B. 

95. Penny (‘sceat’). Series W (class d) (Type 54), North 
148. 

Obv. Standing figure, head r., holding two crosses. 

Rev. Cross-crosslet on saltire. 

Weight not recorded. 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find, May 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0084) R.C7M.R.A. 

96. Penny (‘sceat’). Series X (Type 31), North 1 16/117, 
Obv. Facing ‘Woden’ head, two crosses pom me e in field. 
Rev. Beast 1. with head turned back, biting tail. 

Weight: 1 .05 g. 

Bembridge, Isle of Wight. M/d find, 19 October 2002. 
Found by Albert Snell. 

(EMC 2004 .0020) A.G/M.R.A. 

97. Penny (‘sceat’). Series Z (Type 66). North 145. 

Obv. Facing bust with long hair, moustaches and beard. 
Rev. Animal (wolf?) r., tail between legs. 

Weight not recorded. 

Barmby Moor, East Yorkshire. M/d find, February 2004. 
Found by Dave Lewney. 

(EMC 2004.0081) P.W./M.R.A. 

98. Penny (‘sceat’), Series Z (Type 66), North 145, 
imitation. 

Obv. Facing bust with long hair, moustaches and beard. 
Rev. Animal (wolf?) r., tail over back, feet feathered. 
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Weight not recorded. 

King’s Lynn, near, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

This coin has similar features to one identified as an 
imitation by Metcalf. Thrymsas and Sceattas, p. 138, also 
found at King’s Lynn, On the present coin, however, the 
animal’s head is over its back, perhaps influenced by the 
‘Aston Rowan t animal’. 

(EMC 2004 .0176) B .T./M , A ,S .B . 

99. Penny (‘sceat’), ‘Aston Rowant animalVcross potent 
type, North -. 

Obv. Beast r. with trifurcated tail over back, head down, 
three pellets below chin. 

Rev. Cross potent with pellet in each angle, inner circle of 
pellets, pseudo-inscription around. 

Weight not recorded, 

Sheemess parish, Kent. M/d find, by February 2005. 
Found by Martin Fullbrook. 

The lion with trifurcated tail and head down belongs to 
the same group as the much sketchier Aston Rowant 
animal (Metcalf, Thrymsas and Sceattas. nos 143-5), but 
its combination with a cross potent reverse on this coin 
and no. 100 (from the same reverse die) is quite novel. 
The metal of this coin appears to be rather base. 

(EMC 2005.0010; PAS KENT-B 12090) A.RiJ.R.B ./ 

M.A.S.B. 

100. Penny (‘sceat’), ‘Aston Rowant animal’/cross potent 
type, North -. 

Obv- Beast r. with trifurcated tail over back, head down, 
three pellets below chin. 

Rev. Cross potent with pellet in each angle, inner circle of 
pellets, pseudo- inscription around. 

Weight: 1 .1 g. 

North-west Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004 .0014) A . A ,/M ,R. A. 

101 . Penny (‘sceat’), ‘Aston Rowant animal’ related type. 
Obv. Beast r. with trifurcated tail over back, head down. 
Rev. Saltire standard. 

Weight: 0.7 g. 

Boston, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2004. 

This late Primary/early Secondary type has a lion 
obverse which is related to the lions on a type present in 
the Aston Rowant hoard. The reverse is related to the 
Saroaldo saltire-standards. Other specimens in the 
Subjack and de Wit collections are discussed by A. 
Gannon, The Iconography of Early Anglo-Saxon 
Coinages, Sixth to Eighth Centuries (Oxford, 2003), 
p. 12S n. 142 (for the Subjack specimen see Nummorum 
Auctiones 1 1 , 5 June 1998, lot 72). 

(EMC 2004.0 11 9) A.A/M.A.S.B, 

102. Penny (‘sceat’), Vernus Group I. 

Obv. Bust r. with ‘porcupine’ hair, inscription off- flan. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.2 g. 

Walton, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004 .0074) A.A7J.R.B. 

103. Penny (‘sceat’), Vernus Group II. 

Obv. Degraded bust r., with corrupted VE[RNVS] legend. 
Rev. ToTII in standard. 

Weight: 1.1 g. 

Walton. Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0075) A.A7M.R.A. 


Pennies ( ‘Sceattas '): Secondary 

104. Penny (‘sceat’). Series H (Metcalf lb; Type 49), 
North 103. 

Obv. Facing head surrounded by ten roundels. 

Rev. Bird with wing raised over back. 

Weight: 0.85 g. 

Dorchester, near, Dorset. M/d find, 2003. 

Dix Noonan Webb sale 30 June 2004. lot 128. 

(EMC 2004.0092) M.B.S/M.R.A. 

105. Penny (‘sceat’), Series J (Type 36), North 134, 

Obv. Diad. bust r. with cross before face. 

Rev. Walking bird r. with cross in front and smaller bird r. 
above. 

Weight; 0.8 g, 

Grimsby, near. North East Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 
2004. 

(EMC 2004.0073) A.A./M.R.A. 

106. Penny (‘sceat’). Series J (Type 36), North 134. 

Obv. Diad. bust r. with cross before face. 

Rev. Walking bird r. with cross in front and smaller bird r. 
above. 

Weight: 0.55 g (fragment). 

Barton Bendish, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by 
Steve Brown. 

(EMC 2004.0143) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

107. Penny (‘sceat’), Series J (Type 36 var.), North 134. 
Obv. Diad. bust r. with cross before face. 

Rev. Walking bird 1. with cross in front and smaller bird 1. 
above. 

Weight: 1 .2 g. Die axis 270°. 

Driffield, East Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0058) A.A./M.R.A. 

108. Penny (‘sceat’). Series J (Type 37), North 135, 

Obv. Two facing diad. beads, separated by cross on stand, 
in double border of pellets. 

Rev. Whorl of four birds, around cross pommCe, in double 
border of pellets. 

Weight: l .15 g. 

Piddlehinton, Dorset. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2004 .0001) M.S/M.R.A. 

109. Penny (‘sceat’), Series J (Type 37), North 135. 

Obv. Two facing diad. heads, separated by cross on stand, 
in double border of pellets. 

Rev. Whorl of four birds, around cross pommCe, in double 
border of pellets. 

Weight not recorded. 

Whitchurch, Buckinghamshire. M/d find, by 2004. Found 
by James Pelts. 

(EMC 2004.0038) M.R.A, 

1 10. Penny (‘sceat’). Series J (Metcalf BIIIB.8; Type 85), 
North 128. 

Obv. Bust r. 

Rev. Bird r. on cross with two annulets in field. 

Weight: 1 .2 g. 

Watton, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0072) A.A./M.R.A. 

1)1. Penny (‘sceat’), Series K (Type 32a), North 89. 

Obv. Bust r. with knotted diadem, holding cross before face. 
Rev. Lion- or wolf-headed serpent clockwise, a linear 
serpent curled around it, all within a beaded border. 
Weight: 1.1 g. 

Weymouth, near, Dorset. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0106) ' A.A./M.R.A. 
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1 12. Penny (‘sceat’). Series K (Type 32a), North 86. 

Obv. Bust r. with knotted diadem, holding cross before 
face. 

Rev. Lion or wolf curled clockwise. 

Weight: 0.9 g, 

Kent. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0118) A.A./M.R.A. 

1 13. Penny (‘sceat’). Series K (Type 42). North 101. 

Obv. Bust r., cross before face. 

Rev. Animal with collar, tail curved over back. 

Weight: 0.86g. 

Sompting parish. West Sussex. M/d find, May 2004. 
Found by Martin Hanner. 

(EMC 2005.0016; PAS SUSS-25FF25) L.W./J.R.B. 

1 14. Penny (‘sceat'). Series L (Type 106), North 67. 

Obv. Standing figure looking r., holding two long crosses. 
Rev. Celtic cross. 

Weight: 0.8 g. 

Cambridgeshire or Suffolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

Part of the eclectic Celtic Cross group. The two pre- 
viously recorded coins of Type 106 have a forward- 
looking figure (Metcalf, Thrymsas and Sceaiws, p. 430). 
while here the figure is looking to the right (as on Type 
12). The Celtic Cross on the reverse is similar to some 
coins of Type 14. 

(EMC 2004.0121) A.AJMRA. 

115. Penny ('sceat'). Series Qlb. 

Obv. Two standing figures holding three long crosses. 

Rev. Monster 1.. pellets in field. 

Weight not recorded. 

Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0174) B.TTM.R.A. 

116. Penny (‘sceat’). Series QlVd var. 

Obv. Lion I. 

Rev. Bird r. 

Weight: 0.87 g. 

Freckenham, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by Mick 
King. 

(EMC 2004 .0013) F.M JM ,R .A . 

117. Penny (‘sceat’), Series R (Metcalf R2; Blackburn D). 
Obv. Rad. bust r., T epa (runic) before face. 

Rev. ToTII in standard, pseudo-inscription around. 

Weight: 0.60 g. 

West Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. M/d find, April 2004. 
Found by Mr A. Blackman. 

(EMC 2005.0021; PAS BUC-800867) R.T/J.R.B. 

118. Penny (’sceat'). Series R (Metcalf R8). 

Obv. Rad. bust r.. no neck, ep (runic) before face. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Wereham, Norfolk. M/d find, October or November 2003. 
Found by Malcolm Parker. 

(EMC 2004.0028) A.B.M./MR.A. 

1 19. Penny (‘sceat’). Series R (Metcalf R8). 

Obv. Rad. bust r.. runic inscription before face. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

North Tuddenham, Norfolk. M/d find, 29 February 2004. 
Found by Andrew Carter. 

(EMC 2004.0056) M.R.A. 


120. Penny (‘sceat’), Series R (Metcalf R8). 

Obv. Rad. bust r., runic inscription before face. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.96 g. 

Coddenham, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by Mr D. 
Cummings. 

(EMC 2004.0047) F.M ./M.R.A. 

121. Penny (‘sceat’). Series R (Metcalf R8). 

Obv. Rad. bust r.. runic inscription before face. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.92 g. 

Quidenham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Mr D. 
Bailey. 

(EMC 2004.0141) A.B.M7M.R.A. 

122. Penny (‘sceat’). Series R (Metcalf R8). 

Obv. Rad, bust r.. runic inscription before face. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.11 g. 

Freckenham. Suffolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Mick 

King, 

(EMC 2004.0186) F.M./M.R.A. 

123. Penny (‘sceat’). Series S (Type 47). 

Obv. Female centaur. 

Rev. Whorl of four wolf- worms. 

Weight: 1.11 g. 

Essex. M/d find, c.2001 . 

(EMC 2004.0115) W.M/M.R.A. 

124. Penny (‘sceat’), Series X (Type 31), insular style. 

Obv. Facing head. 

Rev. Beast r. with head turned back, biting tail . 

Weight not recorded. 

Boynton, East Yorkshire. M/d find. 11 October 2004. 
Found by Anthony Laverack. 

This coin belongs to the insular eclectic group (includ- 
ing types 30 and 51), which copies designs from Series N, 
X and the sal tire- standard types. The animal here is 
heavily influenced by Series N (see Metcalf, Tlvymsas 
and Sceattas, pp. 524-31). 

(EMC 2004 .0180) M .A .$ .B . 

125. Penny (‘sceat’). Series N-X Eclectic Group, Facing 
Head/Standard derivative. 

Obv. Facing ‘Woden’ head, two crosses pommee in field. 
Rev. Standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Firle, East Sussex. M/d find, 22 August 2004. Found by 
Mike Holland. 

Another coin from the N, X, Salt ire -Standard eclectic 
group. Metcalf ( Thrymsas and Sceat ras, p. 528 and 
no. 429) calls it a Type 30a/8 mule. 

(EMC 2004.0128) L.W./M.A.S.B. 

126. Penny (‘sceat’), Merovingian bust/Series N or X 
derivative(?). 

Obv. Bust 1., cross on orb before face, two crosses behind. 
Rev. Fantastic beast 1., head turned back and legs entwined 
beneath {cj. Series N or X). 

Weight not recorded. 

North Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 1998. 

This is probably a derivative of a Merovingian coin, 
produced either in the Low Countries or England. The 
obverse looks similar to Merovingian deniers of Marseilles 
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of the early 8th century: a bust with triangular drapery 
decorated with large dots, and a cross before and two 
behind. The reverse is quite different from the 
Merovingian coins, which have a monogram or a small 
central cross, and the crossed lines are distinctive. 

(EMC 2004,0202) T.SiMA.S.B, 

127. Penny (‘sceat’), Monita Scorum Group. North 80. 
Obv. MONITA SCORVM, rad. bust r. 

Rev. Porcupine I . 

Weight: 1.2 g. 

Hornchurch, Havering. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0015) A .A /M.R.A. 

128. Penny (‘sceat’). Monita Scorum Group, North 80 var. 
Obv. DE LVNDON1A, rad. bustr. 

Rev. SCORVM (S reversed), porcupine 1. 

Weight not recorded. 

Woodham Mortimer, Essex. M/d find. November 2003 
Found by Mr K. Woods. 

Metcalf. Tbrymas and Scealtas, p. 435, illustrates a simi- 
lar coin said to have been found in Thetford. 

(EMC 2004.0068) C.AJVt/M.R.A. 

129. Penny (‘sceat’), Celtic Cross with Rosettes Group 
(Type 58). 

Obv. Two standing figures, with heads in profile looking at 
one another, holding three long crosses. 

Rev. Celtic cross with rosettes in angles. 

Weight not recorded. 

Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0177) B.T/M.R.A. 

130. Penny (‘sceat’), Triquetras Group, var. 3 (Type 101), 
with Winged Angel of Type 22. 

Obv. Winged angel. 

Rev. Celtic cross with rosettes in angles. 

Weight: 0.9 g. 

Cambridgeshire or Suffolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0122) A.A./M.R.A, 

131. Penny (‘sceat’). Saltire Standard Group, Type 70. 
Obv. Saltire standard. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight not recorded (chipped). 

Coddenliam, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by Mr D. 
Cummings. 

(EMC 2004.0046) F.M/M.RA. 

132. Penny (‘sceat’). Series E derivative with inscription 
on reverse, unpublished type. 

Obv. Porcupine l. 

Rev. +ECAPNOTI, pellet in circle. 

Weight not recorded. 

South Lincolnshire productive site. M/d find, 
16 September 2004. 

(EMC 2004,0140) J,P./M.R,A. 

133. Ecgberhl, Archbishop of York (732/4-66) with 
Alchred of Northumbria (765-74), North 193, York. 

Obv. EGBERfiT AR, small cross. 

Rev. +AL*CHRd C (outwardly, anti -clockwise), small 
cross. 

Weight not recorded. 

Skitpenbeck, East Yorkshire. M/d find. 2004. Found by 
Arcliie Gillespie. 

(EMC 2004.0194) T.B./M.R.A. 


Srycas 

134. Eanred of Northumbria (8 10-40), copper-alloy styca, 
North 186, York, Aldates. 

Obv. +EANRED RE (N reversed), small cross. 

Rev. -EALDAtES, small cross. 

Weight: 1 .12 g, 

Kelling, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004, Found by Mr G. Abel. 
Same dies as Pirie, CKN , no, 485. 

(EMC 2004 .0145) A.B .M./M.R.A. 

135. /Ethel red II of Northumbria, first reign (c.84CM), 
copper-alloy styca. North 188, York, Alghere. 

Obv. +AEDILRED RX (R and X ligated), small cross. 

Rev. +ALGHERE, small cross. 

Weight not recorded. 

Wetherby, near. West Yorkshire. M/d find, 2002. Found by 
Paul Roberts. 

(EMC 2004.0005) M.R.A. 

136. ./Ethel red II of Northumbria, first reign {c. 840^4), 
copper-alloy styca, North 188, York, Wendelbert, 

Obv. +ED1LRED REX, small cross. 

Rev. +VENDELBERT, small cross. 

Weight not recorded. 

Wetherby, near. West Yorkshire, M/d find, 2002, Found by 
Paul Roberts. 

(EMC 2004.0004) M.R.A. 

137. /Ethel red II of Northumbria, first reign (c. 840-4), 
copper-alloy styca. North 188, York, uncertain moneyer. 
Obv. +EDILRED R, small cross. 

Rev. Illegible, small cross. 

Weight not recorded. 

Wetherby, near. West Yorkshire. M/d find, 2002. Found by 
Paul Roberts. 

(EMC 2004.0003) M.R.A. 

138. Northumbria, irregular issue in the name of /Ethel red 
U, mid-9th century copper-alloy styca, North 191/8, 
uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +ED1LRED RX (retrograde), small cross. 

Rev. -f-EADNW (E and D retrograde), small cross. 

Weight: 0.93 g. Die axis 240°. 

Thetford. Norfolk. M/d find during archaeological ex- 
cavation, 3 September 2002, Found by Ken Hall (excava- 
tor: Robert Atkins). 

Same dies as Pirie, CKN , no. 2122 

(EMC 2004.0189) RW./M.R.A. 

1 39. Northumbria, Irregular issue, mid-9th century, copper- 
alloy styca. North 191/8, Hwteired, 

Obv. +HOAVDRE (DRE retrograde), small cross. 

Rev. +HVAETRD (retrograde), small cross. 

Weight not recorded. 

Torksey, Lincolnshire, M/d find. May 2004. Found by 
Andrew Brown. 

Same rev, die as Pirie, CKN, no. 451 . 

(EMC 2004.0139) A.L/M.R.A, 

140. Northumbria, Irregular issue, mid-9th century, copper- 
alloy styca. North 191/8, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +F+N*FDA (reading outwardly, Fs reversed), small 

cross. 

Rev. -5-EFADVF (E and F reversed), cross of pellets. 

Weight not recorded . 

Elmswell, East Yorkshire. M/d find, 4 January 2004. 
Found by Kevin Jenkins. 

(EMC 2004.0022) A.L./M.R.A. 
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14 1 . Northumbria, Irregular issue, mid-9th century, copper- 
alloy styca. North 191/8, York, uncertain moneyer, 

Obv. ++[ ]1IEAD (reading outwardly), small cross. 

Rev. +FVFFF (2nd and 4th Fs reversed and inverted, 3rd F 
on its side), small cross. 

Weight: 0.87 g. 

Barton Bendish, Norfolk. M/d find, October or November 
2003. Found by Steve Brown. 

(EMC 2004.0026) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

142. Wulfhere, Archbishop of York (854-900?), copper- 
alloy styca, North 196, York. Coenred. 

Obv. [ JVIGMVND AR[ ], small cross. 

Rev. +C[ ]RED, small cross. 

Weight: 0.84 g. 

Barton Bendish, Norfolk. M/d find, October or November 
2003. Found by Steve Brown. 

(EMC 2004.0027) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

Later Anglo-Saxon Coins 

143. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Non- 
Portrait type. Blunt -, North 275/1 , Tirwald. 

Obv. 4- / OF / FA / RE / X in the angles of Celtic cross with 
rosette centre. 

Rev. TIRVVALD around annulet containing a cross of lobes 
with trefoil in each angle, outer circle of two serpents. 
Weight not recorded. Die axis 270°, 

Shorweil, Isle of Wight, M/d find, by 2004, 

L.A. Lawrence, BNJ 2 (1905), pl.I no. 9, illustrates the 
other known coin from these dies as a modem forgery, but 
this new coin demonstrates that it is genuine. 

(EMC 2004.0070) SX/M.R.A. 

144. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Heavy Coinage, Blunt 104, 
North 324, Wilhun. 

Obv. M / +OFFA / REX in three lines, bar of contraction 
over M. 

Rev. WIL / HVN in two lines divided by beaded line with 
cross at each end, within ornamental frame 
Weight: 1 .19 g. 

Deerhurst, Gloucestershire. M/d find, September 2004. 
Found by Dean Crawford. 

(EMC 2005.0015; PAS WAW-78F207) A.B 7J.R.B. 

145. Cynethryth of Mercia, Portrait type, North 339. 

Obv. EOBA, bust r., cross behind. 

Rev. +CYNE RE REGINA, double inner circle containing 
M with bar of contraction above. 

Weight: 1.14 g. Die axis 0°. 

Hardwick, Buckinghamshire. M/d find, 28 August 2004. 
Found by John McCarthur. 

(EMC 2004,0130) J.M7M.R.A. 

146. Cuthred of Kent (798-807), Non-Portrait type, BLS 
Cd.7, North 209, Canterbury, Werheard. 

Obv. [ ]RED REX cross pattde with wedge in each angle. 
Rev. [ ] / [ ]E / AR.D around double tribach moline. 

Weight not recorded (fragment). Die axis 270°. 

Duxford, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, c,1998. Found by 
Simon Garey, 

(EMC 2004.0033) M.R.A. 

147. Coen wu If of Mercia (798-821). BLS Cn.06, North 
375, East Anglian mint, Wihtred. 

Obv. +COENVVLF REX M, diad. bust r. 

Rev. -f-PIHTRED, A in inner circle. 


Weight not recorded. 

North Tuddenham, Norfolk. M/d find, 28 February 2004. 
Found by Andrew Carter. 

(EMC 2004.0055) M.R.A. 

148. Coenwulf of Mercia (798-821), gold mane its. North 
-, London, c .805-10, 

Obv. +COENVVLF REX M (bar of contraction over M), 
diad. bust r. 

Rev. +DE VICO LVNDON1AE, eight-lobed flower. 

Weight: 4.33 g. Die axis 180°, 

Biggleswade, Bedfordshire. M/d find, 2001. 

Spink sale 6 October 2004, lot 493. 

(EMC 2004 .0167) G.WTM.R.A. 

149. Coelwulf I of Mercia (821-23), BLS Cl. 28. North 
392, East Anglian mint, Hereberht. 

Obv. +COELWLF REX M (bar of contraction over M), 
diad. bust r, 

Rev. HER / EBE+ / RHT in three lines divided by lines with 
crook ends (2nd and 3rd lines of inscription inverted). 
Weight: 1 .33 g (chipped). Die axis 90°, 

Duxford, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 2003. Found by 
Simon Garey. 

(EMC 2004 .0032) M.R.A. 

150. Beomwulf of Mercia (823-25), BLS Be.5(a) var., 
North 396 var., East Anglian mint, Eadgar, 

Obv. +DEORWLF RE, diad. bust r. 

Rev. EAD / GAR (As inverted, G reversed) in two lines 
divided by two connected lunettes and two crosses. 

Weight not recorded (chipped). Die axis 90°. 

Cromer, near, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004, 

(EMC 2004,0086) P.M. /M.R.A. 

151. Baldred of Kent (823-25), Non- Portrait type, BLS 
Ba. 9 var,. North 215 var., Canterbury, Oba. 

Obv. +BALDRED REX, cross pattee. 

Rev. -i- / O / B / A divided by four forks in outer circle, 
cross patlde in inner circle. 

Weight: 1 .30 g. Die axis 180°. 

Warwickshire (findspot recorded confidentially). M/d find, 
13 June 2004, Found by Stephen Newby. 

An unpublished variant of BLS Ba. 9, with forks in 
place of the cross moline ends on the reverse (cf. BLS Ba. 
7, North 214, moneyer Diormod). A die-duplicate is in the 
Stewart Lyon collection, on deposit at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 

(EMC 2004.0098) M.R.A. 

152. Baldred of Kent (823-25), Portrait type, BLS Ba. 19 
var.. North 218, Rochester, Dunun, 

Obv.[ JLDRED RE[ ], diad. bust r. 

Rev. +DAN:M[ ], star of six wedges around annulet with 
central pellet. 

Weight not recorded (fragment). Die axis 180°. 

Thomham Magna, Suffolk, M/d find, 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0190) J.N./M.R.A. 

153. Ecgberht of Wessex (802-39), North 587-8 var., 
Rochester, episcopal issue in the name of St Andrew. 

Obv. [ ]GBEORHT RE (H and T ligated), diad. bust r. 

Rev. +ZCZ[ ]DREAZ, star of six wedges. 

Weight: 1 .00 g (chipped). Die axis 0°. 

Freckenham, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by Mick 
King. 

(EMC 2004.0049) F.M./M.R.A. 
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154. Ecgberht of Wessex (802-39), North 589, West 
Saxon mint, Tideman. 

Obv. 4ECGBEORHT REX, in centre SAXON irregularly 
placed. 

Rev. TIDEMAN MONE, cross pattee. 

Weight not recorded (chipped). Die axis 270°. 
Tewkesbury, near, Gloucestershire. M/d find, June 2002. 
Found by Mr M.C. Goodhall. 

(EMC 2004.0096) M.R.A. 

155. .Ethel wu If of Wessex (839-58), Non-Portrait type, 
North 596, Canterbury, Deora. 

Obv. 4EB [ ]EX, cross pattee over cross pattee saltire. 

Rev. [ ]R MONE[ ], in inner circle [S]AX / [ON]IO / (RJVM 
in three lines. 

Weight: 0.41 g (fragment). Die axis 90°. 

Little Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, by 2004. 
(EMC 2004,0172) C.M/M.R.A. 

156. Edmund of East Anglia (855-69), North 456, East 
Anglian mint, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. 4EADM[ ]X AN, A in inner circle. 

Rev. 4EA[ ]MONE, cross with pellet in each angle. 

Weight: 0.93 g (fragment). Die axis 0°. 

Quidenham. Norfolk. M/d find, 2004. Found by MrD. 
Bailey. 

(EMC 2004.0097) A.B.M/M.R.A. 

157. Burgred of Mercia (852-74), Lunette type, BMC a. 
North 423, Osmund. 

Obv. +BVRGRED REX, diad. bust r. 

Rev. MON / OZMVND / ETA in three lines, trefoil of 
pellets at ends of top and bottom lines. 

Weight: 0.91 g (chipped). Die axis 320°. 

Roxton, Bedfordshire. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0170) C.M./M.R.A. 

158. TEthelred I of Wessex (866-71), Lunette type, BMC 
i, North 622, Bamwine. 

Obv. ( ]ERED RE[ ], diad. bust r. 

Rev. NE MON / [ JARNVI / [ ]T[ ] (NE ligated) in three 
lines. 

Weight: 0,4 1 g (fragment). Die axis 180°. 

Roxton, Bedfordshire, M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0171) C.M./M.R.A. 

159. Alfred of Wessex (871-99), Two-Line type. North 
635-41 , Winchester, Wulfred. 

Obv. AEL FR[ ]E, small cross. 

Rev. [ ]VLF / RED4 

Weight: 1 .05 g (chipped). Die axis 270° . 

Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Malcolm Parker. 
(EMC 2004 .0089) A.B.M/M.R.A. 

160. Viking Danelaw imitation of Alfred of Wessex 
(871-99), London Monogram type. North 464/463. 

Obv. ELFR/ED REX, diad. bust r. 

Rev. LON DON I A monogram. 

Weight: 1 .42 g. Die axis 270°. 

Ely, Cambridgeshire. M/d find. 2003. Found by Simon 
Tough. 

(EMC 2004,0066) M.R.A. 

161. Alfred of Wessex (871-99). Two-Line type, or 
Viking Danelaw imitation. North 635-41 or 475/1. 

Obv. [ ]RE D[ ], small cross patitie. 

Rev. [ ]L[] / [ ] 
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Weight: 0.29 g (fragment, edge folded over on rev.). Die 
axis 180°. 

Barton Bendish, Norfolk. M/d find. October or November 
2003. Found by Steve Brown. 

(EMC 2004.0025) A.B.M/M.R.A. 

162. Viking Danelaw imitation of Alfred of Wessex 
(871-99). Two-Line type, North 475/1, uncertain 
moneyer. 

Obv. E[ ]F[ ]ED REX, small cross. 

Rev. [ ]D[V?] / [ ]VN 

Weight: 0.51 g (chipped and traces of piercing). Die 
axisO°. 

York, near. M/d find, c. October 2003. Found by Roger 
Stocks. 

(EMC 2004,0182) M.R.A. 

163. St Edmund Memorial coinage, early phase (c. 

895-905), North 483, Adalbert. 

Obv. +SCEA[ ]MVN, in centre A. 

Rev. 4ADALBERT[C?]I[ ], cross pattee. 

Weight: 1,25 g (chipped). Die axis 0°. 

Ixworth, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Sue Cross. 
(EMC 2004.0169) F.M/M.R.A, 

164. St Edmund Memorial coinage, later phase (c. 

905-18), North 483, Hrodsige? 

Obv. 4SCEADN (S on its side), in centre A. 

Rev. +RODOZ-II, cross pattee. 

Weight; 1,25 g (chipped and bent double). Die axis 270° 
(rev. only illustrated as obv. is inside the bent coin). 
Washing ley, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1 November 
2003. Found by Michael Wordingham. 

Probably from the same reverse die as SCBI 26, 16, but 
with a different obverse, and possibly a die-duplicate of a 
coin illustrated by Veronica Smart, 'The moneyers of St 
Edmund’. Hikuin 11 (1985), 83-90, Fig. 2.3. 

(EMC 2004 .0112) M. A .S .B . 

165. Viking Danelaw imitation of Edward the Elder 
(899-924), Two-Line type, North 477, HP1 , .Ethel red. 
Obv. +EA[ ]VRA[R?][ ]X, small cross pattee. 

Rev /EDIL[ j / D M 04- 

Weight not recorded (chipped). Die axis 180°. 

Uncertain findspot. M/d find, by 2004. 

A Danelaw imitation of an HP1 penny of Winchester. 
(EMC 2004.0109) B.H/C.S.S.L. 

166. .Ethelstan (924/5-39), Horizontal type, North 668, 
HTl.NE.GoU. 

Obv. 4/EDELSTAN REX, small cross pattee 
Rev. GOTA / MONET 
Weight: 1 .43 g. Die axis 270°. 

Cambridge, near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, by 2004. 
(EMC 2004,0191) W.M./M.R.A, 

167. Scandinavian Kingdom of York, St Peter coinage. 
Phase III (Sword/Cross), North 555, York. 

Obv. 4SCI PE / TRI MO (2nd I as hollow Thor’s hammer) in 
two lines divided by a sword. 

Rev. 4EB0RACEI, cross pattee with pellet in each angle. 
Weight: 0,96 g (chipped). Die axis 90°. 

Northampton, near, Northamptonshire. M/d find, by 2004. 
(EMC 2004.0199) T.S./M.R.A. 

168. Scandinavian Kingdom of York, Anlaf Sihtricsson 
(941-4). Triquelra/Standard type. North 540, York, 
Ascoluf. 
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Obv. +ANLAF CVNVNCr, triquetra. 

Rev. +ASCOLV MONETRA, standard. 

Weight: 1.12 g. 

Beverley, near. East Yorkshire. M/d find, August 2004 
Found by Roger Stocks. 

(EMC 2004.0181) M.R.A. 

169. Eadred (946-55), Horizontal type. North 706. HT1, 
NE, Aculf. 

Obv. +[ ]D REXE, small cross pattee. 

Rev. ACV / [ ] 

Weight: 0.58 g (fragment). Die axis 90'. 

Hibaldstow, East Yorkshire. M/d find, c. July 2004. Found 
by Bill Sargeant. 

(EMC 2004.0134; PAS NLM-C86164) L.S./J.R.B. 

170. Eadred (946-55), Horizontal type. North 706-12. 
uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. [ ]EADR[ ], small cross pat tee. 

Rev. W[] / l( 1 

Weight not recorded (fragment). Die axis 0°. 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find, August 2004. 
(EMC 2004.0158) R.C./M.R.A. 

171. Eadgar (957/59-75), Circumscription Cross type, 
North 748, York style, Fastolf or Herolf (CTC£ 295 or 
301). 

Obv. +EAD[ ]X, small cross pauee. 

Rev. +[ ]L*F MON, small cross pattee. 

Weight: 0.46 g (fragment). Die axis 90°. 

York, near. M/d find, 2001 . Found by Roger Stocks. 

(EMC 2004.0)84) M.R.A. 

172. Eadgar (957/59-75), Reform Portrait type, North 
752, London, /Ethelwald. 

Obv. +EADGAR REX ANGLOX 
Rev. +ADELPALD M-O LVN* 

Weight: 1 .37 g. Die axis 1 80°. 

Stapleford, near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 16 November 
2004. Found by Stephen Fordham. 

(EMC 2004.0195) M.R.A. 

173. Eadgar (957/59-75), Reform Portrait type. North 
752, Winchester, Mana. 

Obv. +EA[ ]LOX 
Rev. [ ]MANA M[ ] 

Weight not recorded (fragment). Die axis 270°. 

Weedon, Buckinghamshire. M/d find, 21 December 2003. 
Found by James Petts. 

(EMC 2004.0036) M.R.A. 

174. Eadgar (957/59-75), Reform Portrait type. North 
752. York. Wulfric. 

Obv. + EADGAR REX ANGLO 
Rev. +PVLR1C M-O EFERIC 
Weight: 1 .64 g. 

Eaton and Alsop parish, Derbyshire. M/d find, by October 
2004. Found by Lee Wagstaff. 

(EMC 2005.0014; PAS WMID-BD7955) C.J./J.R.B. 

175. /Ethelred n (978-10)6), First Hand type. North 766, 
Cambridge, Hu ns tan. 

Obv. -PAD EL RED REX ANGLOX 
Rev. +HVNSTAN M-O GRAN 
Weight: 1 .40 g. Die axis ISO 6 . 

Stapleford. near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 15 August 
2003. Found by Stephen Fordham. 

(EMC 2004,0196) M.R.A, 


176. /Ethel red II (978-1016), First Hand type. North 766, 
Lincoln, Farthegn. 

Obv. +ADELRAD REX ANG (N and G ligated). 

Rev. +FARDEM M-O LiNC 
Weight: 1 .27 g. Die axis 270°. 

Llancarfan, Vale of Glamorgan. M/d find. May 2004. 
Found by D. Hughes. 

From the same obverse die as Mossop, pi, II, 28-9; 
the reverse die appears to be unrecorded. A second, frag- 
mentary penny of /Ethel red II (Crux type) was found 
nearby in 2003 (CR2003, no. 184). E.M.B. 

177. /Ethelred II (978-1016), First Hand type, North 766, 
London, Kynesige, 

Obv. [ jADELRAD REX ANGLO[ ) 

Rev. +KYN[ ]E M-O LVNDONI 

Weight not recorded (chipped). Die axis 270°, 

Rhuddlan, Denbighshire. Accidental find, 2004, Found by 
Tony Green. 

(EMC 2004.0117) M.R.A. 

178. /Ethelred II (978-1016), cut halfpenny, First Hand 
type, North 766, Norwich, Brantinc. 

Obv. +[ JN [ ]LOX 
Rev. [ jNTINC M[ ) 

Weight: 0.66 g (chipped). Die axis 0°. 

Ixworth, Suffolk, M/d find, June 2004. Found by Alan 
Smith. 

Same rev. die as SCBl 2, 799. 

(EMC 2004.0116; PAS SF-EOB152) F.M ./M.R.A. 

179. /Ethelred II (978-1016), First Hand type. North 766. 
York, Hundolf. 

Obv. +ADELRED REX ANGLOX 
Rev. +HVNDOLF M-O EFERP 
Weight not recorded. Die axis 180°. 

Kibworth Beauchamp, Leicestershire. M/d find, by 2004. 
Found by Charles Tear. 

(EMC 2004.007 1 ; PAS LEIC-BC9433) W.SJJ.R.B , 

180. /Ethelred II (978-1016), Crux type. North 770, 
Southwark.Eadwine. 

Obv. +ADELRA[ ]EX ANGLOX (N and G ligated). 

Rev. [ ]EADP(NE M-O SVD [ ] (P inverted). 

Weight; 0.78 g (chipped). Die axis 180°. 

Hitchin, Hertfordshire. M/d find, c. January 2004. Found 
by Simon Tough. 

(EMC 2004.0067) M.R.A. 

181. /Ethelred II (978-1016), cut farthing. Crux type. 

North 770, uncertain mint and moneyer, 

Obv. +ADEL[ ] 

Rev. +LEO[ ] 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 270°. 

Grendon parish, Northamptonshire, M/d find, February 
2004, Found by Peter Woods. 

(EMC 2004.0039) M.R.A. 

182. /Ethelred II (978-1016), Helmet type, North 775, 

Lincoln, /Elfcetel. 

Obv. +ADELRED REX ANGL[ ] 

Rev. +ALFCETEL MO LINC 
Weight: 1 .21 g (chipped and bent). Die axis 90°, 
Charsfield, Suffolk, M/d find, by 2004. Found by Trevor 
Southgate. 

(EMC 2004.0178) 


F.M. /M.R.A. 
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183. vEthelred II (978-1016), Last Small Cross type, 
North 777, York.Thurstan. 

Obv. +/EDELR/SD REX ANGL 

Rev. +DVRTAN MON EOFO 

Weight not recorded (chipped). Die axis 90°. 

Hillesden, Buckinghamshire. M/d find, by 2004. Found by 
Tom Clark. 

(EMC 2004.0082) J.R.B. 

184. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type, North 790, 
Lincoln, Brihtric. 

Obv. +CNVTRECX:- 

Rev. +BRIHTRIC ON UNO (N and C ligated). 

Weight not recorded. 

Thomham, Norfolk, M/d find, September 2004, Found by 
Mark Schollar. 

(EMC 2004.0159) M.R.A. 

185. Cnut (10)6-35), Short Cross type. North 790, York, 
Farthein. 

Obv. +CNVTRECX: 

Rev. +F/ERDEIN ON EOF 
Weight: 1 .08 g. 

Buxhall. Suffolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Jenny 
Wilding. 

(EMC 2004.0193) F.MTM.R.A. 

186. Harold 1 (1035-40), cut halfpenny. Jewel Cross type. 
North 802. Bedford, vEgelman. 

Obv. [ ]LD RE[ ] 

Rev. +yEGLM[ ]D[E?| 

Weight: 0.54 g. Die axisO®. 

Freckenham. Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by Mick 
King, 

A moneyer not previously recorded for this type at 
Bedford, but known in the preceding and following 
issues. 

(EMC 2004.0011) F.M./M.R.A. 

187. Harold I (1035-40), Fleur-de-lis type. North 803, 
Nottingham, Blacaman. 

Obv. 4-HAROLD RECX 
Rev. +BLACAMAN O SN 
Weight: 0.95 g. 

Isleham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, by 2004. Found by 
Shane Smalley. 

(EMC 2004.0031) F.M./M.R.A. 

188. Harold I (1035-40). Fleur-de-lis type, North 803. 
Stamford, Famgrm. 

Obv. 4-HAROLD RECX 
Rev. +FARNGRIN O STA 
Weight: 0.94 g. 

Bamston, Essex. M/d find, by June 2004. Found by Mr K. 
Penny. 

(EMC 2004.0136: ESS-961AC1) (not illustrated) 

C.A.M/J.R.B. 

189. Harold I (1035-40), Fleur-de-lis type. North 803. 
uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. +HAI( JRECX 
Rev \ ]INCON L[ ] 

Weight; 0.52 g (fragment). Die axis 180°. 

Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2003. Found by 
Mr D.A. Wright. 

This piece appears to have been broken, not cut. along 
a void of the cross. No die identity has been found with 
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coins of Leofwine or Swartinc at Lincoln in Mossop, The 
Lincoln Min!. 

(EMC 2004.0040) E.W.D, 

190. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Pacx type. North 
8)3, Lincoln, Wulfric. 

Obv. +EDPARD RECX: 

Rev. +PVLFRIC ON LINC (N and C ligated). 

Weight not recorded. 

Beverley, near. East Yorkshire. M/d find, September 2004. 
Same dies as Mossop, The Lincoln Mint. pi. LXVII, 23. 
(EMC 2004.0153) A.T7M.R.A. 

191 . Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Trefoil Quadrilateral 
type , North 817, London , Goldsige . 

Obv. +EDARD REX I 
Rev. +GOLDSIG ON LVND 
Weight: 0.92 g. 

Little Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, by 2004, 
(EMC 2004,0173) C.M./M.R.A. 

192. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Small Flan type. 
North 818, Gloucester. Wulfwig. 

Obv. +EDPERD:- 

Rev. +PVLP1G ON GLE 

Weight: 0.58 g (broken into two pieces). 

Ix worth, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Sue Cross. 
(EMC 2004.0043) F.M./M.R.A. 

193. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Small Flan type. 
North 8 1 8, York, /Elfhere. 

Obv. +EDPERD RE 

Rev. +/ELFER ON EOFR (N and E ligated). 

Weight not recorded (chipped). Die axis 300°. 
Northallerton, near. North Yorkshire. M/d find, c. 
1990-95. Found by Peter Lawson 
(EMC 2004.0204) M.R.A. 

194. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Small Flan type, 
North 818, uncertain mint, Wulfric. 

Obv. +EDPERD RE 
Rev. +PVLFRIC 0[]EN 

Weight not recorded (chipped). Die axis 180°. 

Lei re parish, Leicestershire. M/d find, by January 2005. 
Found by Robert Ward 

(EMC 2005.0011) W.S/LR.B. 

195. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Expanding Cross 
type, heavy issue. North 823, Exeter, Hunewine. 

Obv. +EDPE:-RD REX: 

Rev. +HVNEP1NE ON EXC 
Weight not recorded, 

Liitlebourne, Kent. M/d find. 11 May 2004. Found by 
Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2004,0087) M.R.A. 

196. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Expanding Cross 
type, heavy issue. North 823, Warwick, Lyfinc. 

Obv +EDPERD REX 

Rev. + LYFINC ON PERINCPIC 

Weight not recorded. 

Uncertain findspot. M/d find, by 2004. 

Same dies as SCSI 1 7, 398. 

(EMC 2004.0080) C.W./M.R.A. 

197. Edward ihe Confessor (1042-66), cut halfpenny. 
Expanding Cross type, heavy issue. North 823, uncertain 
mint and moneyer. 
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Obv. +EDPE[ JEEX: 

Rev. [ ][JDF?]OD[ ] 

Weight: 0.76 g. 

Whinburgh, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Mr S. 
Dunthome. 

(EMC 2004 .0018) A .B .M ,/M .R, A . 

198. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), cut farthing, 
Pointed Helmet type (bust left). North 826, uncertain mint 
and moneyer. 

Obv. ( )D RE[ ] 

Rev. +[ ]DN 

Weight: 0.25 g. Die axis 270°. 

Sporle, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0099) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

199. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Sovereign/Eagles 
type. North 827. Gloucester, Leofnoth(7). 

Obv. EADPEAR[ ]0 
Rev. +LREEN[ )GL-EP 

Weight not recorded (broken, incomplete and encapsu- 
lated). 

Dymock, Gloucestershire. M/d find, October 2004. Found 

by P. Smith. 

For attribution to Leofnoth, see Freeman, The Moneyer 
and the Mint in the Reign of Edward the Confessor 
1042-1066 , p. 368. This appears to be the second known 
specimen with the unusual reading LREENOD, the other 
being Carlyon Britton 1147, E.M.B. 

200. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Hammer Cross 
type. North 828, Oxford, Hergod. 

Obv. +EADPE[ ]X 

Rev. +HERGOD ONN OXCE 

Weight: 1 .24 g. 

New Romney, Kent. M/d find, September 2004. Found by 
Roger Batchelor. 

(EMC 2005.0013; PAS KENT-27A034) DP/ J.R.B. 

201. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), cut halfpenny, 
Facing Bust/Small Cross type. North 830, uncertain mint 
and moneyer. 

Obv. [ ]REXANGL 
Rev. [ ]LFGEAT ON [G?]( ] 

Weight: 0.53 g. Die axis 270°. 

Highnam, Gloucestershire. M/d find, June 2004. Found by 
Katherine Harcombe. 

The moneyer must be either jElgret or Wulfgaet, While 
moneyers with these names are known at a number of minfit 
in the Confessor’s reign, none is so far known to have 
struck in the Facing Bust/Small Cross issue. This coin 
therefore represents a new moneyer-type combination. 
(EMC 2004.0123; PAS GLO-DOC507) DJ.S./K.A, 

202. Harold II (1066), Pax type, North 836, Lincoln. 
Gerefin. 

Obv.-i- HAROLD REXANG-: 

Rev. +GEREFIN ON UNI 
Weight not recorded. 

Benni worth, Lincolnshire. M/d find, September 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0179) J.S/M.R.A. 

203. William I (1066-87), Canopy type, BMC iii, North 
843, Nottingham, Manna. 

Obv. +PILLEMV REX 
Rev. WANNA ON STOTl 


Weight: 1 ,14 g (cracked). 

B inbrook, Lincolnshire. M/d find, June 2004. Found by 
Stephen Wilkinson. 

(EMC 2005 .0078 : PAS NLM-4DABE6) L.S/J.R.B. 

204. William I (1066-87), Two Stars type, BMC v. North 
845, London, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +PILL[ )V REXAN1 

Rev. +GO![ ]l ON LVNDE 

Weight not recorded (chipped). Die axis 270°. 

Grendon Underwood parish, Buckinghamshire. M/d find, 
9 September 2004. Found by Johanne Cole. 

(EMC 2005.0079; PAS BUC-C21S35) R.T/J.R.B. 

205. William I (1066-87), Two Stars type, BMC v. North 
845, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obi*. [ JILLEM REX[] 

Rev. [ JRHTRIC ON[ ] 

Weight not recorded (chipped). Die axis 0°. 

BrockhaJI parish, Northamptonshire. M/d find, by January 
2000. Found by Barry Kirk. 

(EMC 2005,0080; PAS NARC1164) J.R.B, 

206. William I (1066-87), cut farthing, Two Stars type, 
BMC v, North 845, uncertain mint and moneyer, 

Obv. I ]ANG 
Rev. ( ]PINE[ ] 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 270°. 

Thombury, near, South Gloucestershire. M/d find, 2004. 
Found by Peter Twinn. 

(EMC 2004.0127) M.R.A. 

207. William II (1087-1100), Cross in Quatrefoil type, 
BMC ii, North 852, Rochester, Flstan. 

Obv. +PILLELM REX 
Rev. +/ELSTAN ON ROFEC 
Weight: 1.38 g. 

Willingdon and Jevington parish. East Sussex. M/d find, 
by September 2004. Found by Jim Parks. 

(EMC 2005.0081: PAS SUSS-CBA1F6) L.W./J.R.B. 

208. William II (1087-1100), Cross Fleury and Piles type. 
BMC v. North 856, Norwich, Howard. 

Obv. +PILLELM RE 

Rev. +HOPORDI O NORD 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 0°. 

North Lincolnshire. M/d find, June 2004. Found by 
Wayne Bealey. 

(EMC 2004.0108) M.R.A. 

209. Henry I (1100-35), PAX type, BMC iii. North 859, 
London, Theodric. 

Obv. +HENR1 REX 
Rev. +BEODRIC ON LVI 
Weight not recorded. 

Navenby parish, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 1 March 2003. 
(EMC 2005,0082; PAS LIN-BD30C8) J.R.B. 

210. Henry I (1 100-35), cut halfpenny. Voided Cross and 
Fleurs type, BMC v. North 861 , Hastings?, Dunning? 

Obv. +hEN[] 

Rev. ( )G:ON:h[ ] 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 90°. 

East Anglia. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004,0037) M.F./M.R.A. 

211. Henry I (1100-35), BMC ii/vii mule, North 858/863, 
uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. +HENRI RE 
Rev. [ ][R£:ON:[ | 
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Weight: 1.25 g (bent and broken into two pieces). 
Marlborough, near. Wiltshire. M/d find. 2001. Found by 
Clive Lloyd. Acquired by the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

This is the first recorded mule between the 
Prolile/Cross Fleury type ( BMC ii) and Quatrefoil with 
Piles type ( BMC vij). 

(EMC 2004.0124) M.G2M.R.A. 

212. Henry 1 (1100-35), Quatrefoil with Piles type, BMC 
vii. North 863. Norwich, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. []ENRl R[ 1 
Rev. i ]NA:ON:NO:[ ] 

Weight not recorded (chipped). Die axis 0°. 

Netherton, Worcestershire. M/d find, 2004. Found by 
Dean Crawford. 

(EMC 2004.0132) M.R.A. 

213. Henry I (1100-35), Cross in Quatrefoil type, BMC 
ix , North 865 , Dover. Manwine. 

Obv. +hENRI RE 

Rev. +MANVlNE:ON:DOVR 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 90°. 

New Romney, Kent. M/d find, 2 August 2003. Found by 
Patrick Thom. 

(EMC 2004.0052) M.R.A. 

214. Henry I (1100-35), cut farthing, Full Face/Cross 
Fleury type, BMC x. North 866, London, Sigar. 

Obv. [ ]VS-RE[ ] 

Rev. +S1GA[ 1 

Weight: 0.39 g. Die axis 90*. 

Baylham, Suffolk. M/d find. 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0104) J.N./M.R.A. 

215. Henry 1 (1100-35), Full Face/Cross Fleury type, 
BMC x. North 866, uncertain mint. Willem. 

Obv. +hE[ ]CVS R[ ) (S on its side). 

Rev. { JWILLE[ ]l ON OF[ ] (N over P) 

Weight: 0.95 g (two fragments). Die axis 90°. 

Sleaford, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 2003. Found by 
Mr D.A. Wright. 

A Willem struck at Canterbury in this reign ( BMC 
types xiii-xv), but no mint name is apparent from this 
defective legend. 

(EMC 2004 .0041) E.W.D. 

216. Henry I (1100-35), Full Face/Cross Fleury type, 
BMC x, North 866, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

ObvA[ ]CVS:R[ ]X: 

Rev.-H ][N?]:[ ]N:S[ ] 

Weight not recorded (three fragments). Die axis 180°. 
Grendon parish, Northamptonshire. M/d find, March 
2004. Found by Peter Woods. 

(EMC 2004.0065) M.R.A. 

217. Henry I (1100-35), Quatrefoil on Cross Fleury type. 
BMC xv. North 871, Canterbury, uncertain moneyer 
(Aldred?). 

Obv. [ ]h[ ]RIC[ ]S 
Rev. 4-[ ]DR( ]AN 
Weight: 1.21 g (chipped). 

Coddenham, Suffolk. M/d find, by November 2003. 
Found by Mr D. Cummings. 

(EMC 2005.0083) S.PJJ.R.B. 

218. Henry J (1 100-35), Quatrefoil on Cross Fleury' type, 
BMC xv. North 87 1 , York. Ulf. 

Obv. + h E[N R I CVS: R : ] 

Rev. +V[LF:]ON:EVERP[l:) 


Weight: 1.40 g. 

York, near. M/d find, c. December 2003. Found by Roger 
Stocks. 

From the same dies as SCSI 20, 158). 

(EMC 2004.0185) MJR..A. 

219. Henry I (1100-35), cut farthing, Quatrefoil on Cross 
Fleury type, BMC xv, North 871 , uncertain mint and mon- 
eyer. 

Obv. [ ]ENRI R(J 
Rev. [ ]N:[C?]( ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Wereham, Norfolk. M/d find, October or November 2003. 
Found by Malcolm Parker, 

(EMC 2004.0029) A.B.M7M.R.A. 

220. Henry 1 (1100-35), round halfpenny. North 872. 
Lincoln, uncertain moneyer. 

Oim.+H[]V REX 

Rev. +H[ ]l:ONE:LI 

Weight not recorded (fragment). 

Newark. Nottinghamshire. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0102; PAS LEIC-6DC806) J.R.B. 

221. Stephen (1135-54), cut farthing, Cross Moline type, 
BMC i. North 873, Salisbury, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. I ]EX 
Rev. { ]:SEB[ ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Hanslope, Milton Keynes. M/d find, January 2004. Found 
by Mark Schollar. 

(EMC 2004.0161) M.R.A. 

222. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny. Cross Moline 
type, BMC i. North 873. uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. +STIE[ J 

Rev. [ ]N:SO[B or D?) 

Weight not recorded. 

Stutchbury, Northamptonshire. M/d find, November 2002. 
Found by Mark Schollar. 

(EMC 2004.0160) M.R.A. 

223. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny. Cross Moline 
type, BMC i. North 873, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. [ ]FNE R[ ] 

Rev. [ ]N:ON:[ ) 

Weight: 0.67 g. 

Bedingfield, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by 
Gordon Jay. 

(EMC 2004.0042) F.M7M.R.A. 

224. Stephen (1135-54). cut halfpenny. Cross Moline 
type. BMC i. North 873. uncertain mint and monever. 

Obv. [ ]EX: 

Rev. [ ]INE:ON[ ] 

Weight not recorded 

Wattisham. Suffolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004 .0078) J .N 7M .R .A . 

225. Stephen (1 135-54). cut farthing. Cross Moline type. 
BMC i. North 873. uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. Illegible. 

Weight: 0.31 g. 

Quidenham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by MrE. 
Crick. 

(EMC 2004.0019) A.B.M./M.R.A. 
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226. Stephen (1 135-54), cut farthing. Cross Moline type, 
BMC i. North 873, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. I 1 REX: 

Rev. [ 1NE:0[ ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Hanslope. Milton Keynes. M/d find. May 2004. Found by 
Mark Schollar. 

(EMC 2004.0162) M.R.A. 

227. Stephen (1 135-54), Cross Voided and Mullets type, 
BMC ii. North 878, London, Godard. 

Obv. +ST1EFNE; 

Rev. +[ ]ODARD:ON:LVN 
Weight: 1,43 g. 

Gresham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004, Found by MrG, 
Abel. 

(EMC 2004.0147) A.B.M./M.R.A, 

228. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny, Profile/Cross and 
Piles type, BMC vi, North 879, London, uncertain moneyer. 
Obv +ST( ) 

Rev. +G[ ]IVN 

Weight not recorded. Die axis 320°. 

Little Waldingfield, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by 
Darren Clarke. 

(EMC 2004.0125) F.MJM.R.A. 

229. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny, Profile/Cross and 
Piles type, BMC vi, North 879, Thetford, Gefrei. 

Obv. +STIE[ ] 

Rev. +GE[ ]TEF: 

Weight: 0.68 g. Die axis 270°. 

Great Dunham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by M. 
De Bootman. 

(EMC 2004.0021) A.B.M3M.R.A. 

230. Stephen (1135-54), cut halfpenny, Awbridge type, 
BMC vii, North 88 1 , uncertain mint and moneyer, 

Obv. [ ]EFNE[ ] 

Rev. +SPI( ] 

Weight: 0.52 g. 

Beachamwell, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by 
Mr J. Coggles. 

(EMC 2004.0090) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

231. Henry of Northumberland, North 912, Corbridge, 
Ere bald. 

Obv. +HENRICV[ ] 

Rev. [ ]EBALD:0[ ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Sedgefield, near, County Durham. M/d find, 22 August 
2004. 

(EMC 2004.0129) S.L./M.R.A. 

232. ‘Pereric' type. North 928, Lincoln, Rawulf. 

Obv. +[ ]RERIC: 

Rev. +RAW[ ]:0[ ]NICO: 

Weight: 1 .24 g. Die axis 90®. 

Legsby, Lincolnshire. M/d find, by June 2004. Found by 
Harold Winstanlcy. 

(EMC 2004.0135; PAS LIN-8294133) A.D7J.R.B. 

233. Eustace Fitzjohn, cut halfpenny. North 929, York. 
Obv. ( ]EVST[ ] 

Rev. +EFNOBI[ ] 

Weight: 0.58 g. Die axis 180®. 

Kingston upon Hull, near. M/d find, February 2004. 

(EMC 2004 .0110) R ,S JM .R . A, 


234. York Group, cut halfpenny, cf. Lozenge Sceptre type 
(North 920, Mack 218). York. 

Obv. +ST[ ], bearded profile portrait. 

Rev. Ornaments in outer circle, M / A / [ ]/ [ J on stalks in 
angles of cross. 

Weight not recorded (chipped). 

Legboume, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2002. Found by Chris 
Legge. 

M. Faint ich, ‘A new type of Stephen penny from the York 
Group', NCirc 113 (2005), 15. 

(EMC 2004.0187) M.F7M.R.A. 

235. Henry 11 (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class Al, North 952/1 , Carlisle or 
Newcastle. Willem. 

Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. [ ]ILLEM:Of ] 

Weight; 0,65 g. Die axis 60°. 

Merton, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0101) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

236. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class A or B, North 952-5, London, Ailwin. 

Obv. +hENR[ ) 

Rev. [ ]lN:ON:LV[ ] 

Weight: 1.13 g. 

Mellis, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2003. Found by Duncan 
Pangbom. 

(EMC 2004.0050) F.M./M.R.A. 

237. Henry II (1154-89). Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class B4, North 955, Lincoln, Godric. 

Obv. +h[ ]GL 
Rev. [ ]ODDR[ ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Ix worth, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Sue Cross. 
(EMC 2004.0051) F.MJM.R.A, 

238. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class Cl, North 956, Canterbury, Rogier. 

Obv. [ ]ENRI:R[ ] 

Rev. +[ )GI( ) 

Weight: 1.22 g. 

Merton, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004,0100) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

239. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class Cl, North 956, uncertain mint and moneyer. 
Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. [ ]N[ j 
Weight: 1.38 g. 

Stavely, North Yorkshire. M/d find. 16 January 2004. 
Found by Mike Smith. 

(EMC 2005.0087; PAS SWYOR-4C2864) A.M./J.R.B, 

240. Henry 0 (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class CL North 956, uncertain 
mint and moneyer. 

Obv. [ ]E 
Rev. [ ]:ON:[ ] 

Weight not recorded, 

Stutchbury, Northamptonshire. M/d find, November 2002, 
Found by Mark Schollar. 

(EMC 2004,0165) M.R.A, 

241. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C3, North -, Canterbury, Ricard. 

Obv. ( ]RIC[ ]:A 
Rev. +RICA[ ]T;ON[ ] 
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Weight: 1 .43 g. 

East Clandon parish. Surrey. M/d find, c. October 2003. 
Found by Mick Rae. 

(EMC 2005.0086; PAS SUR-9F5791) D.W7J.R.B, 

242. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C, North 956-7, Canterbury, Goldeep. 

Obv. [ J£NR:RE[ J 
Rev. +GOLDE[ ]P:ON:[ ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Brighstone parish, Isle of Wight, M/d find, 29 December 
2004. Found by Mr T. Smith. 

(EMC 2005.0088; PAS IOW-023EF6) F.B/J.R.B. 

243. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C, North 956-7, uncertain mint and moneyer. 
Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. { ]NE[ ]0[ ] 

Weight: 1 38 g. 

Bawdeswell, Norfolk. M/d find, March 2004. Found by 
Mr B, Sharrock. 

(EMC 2004.0085) A.B .M/M.R.A. 

244. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, class C, North 956-7, uncertain 
mint and moneyer. 

Obv. +[ ] 

Rev. +( )l:0( ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Hanslope. Milton Keynes. M/d find, October 2003, Found 
by Mark Sc hollar. 

(EMC 2004.0166) M.R.A. 

245. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C or D, North 956-9, Canterbury, Rogier. 

Obv. [ ]REX: 

Rev. +RO[ ]ON:CA: 

Weight not recorded. 

Congresbury, North Somerset. M/d find, 25 December 
2003. Found by David Woodhouse, 

(EMC 2004.0002) M.R.A, 

246. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class D2, North 958/2, Carlisle, Willem, 

Obv. -HiENRkRE: 

Rev. +WILLAME:ON[:CA:] 

Weight not recorded. 

Fingringhoe, Essex. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Chris 
Behn. 

Same dies as BMC 223. 

(EMC 2004.0157) M.R.A. 

247. Henry II (1 154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) type, 

class C-E, North 956-60, uncertain mint and moneyer. 

Obv. Illegible (reverse brockage). 

fo»’.+N[]N 
Weight not recorded. 

Asgarby and Howell parish, Lincolnshire. M/d find. c. 
1 July 2002. 

(EMC2005.00S5; PAS LIN-FA20C7) J.R.B. 

248. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class F, North 961 , Ipswich, Nicole. 

Obv. (JR: 

Rev. -f-N[ )ES: (turned over in dies). 

Weight: 1 .28 g. 

Weyboume, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Mi G. 
Abel. 

(EMC 2004.0149) 


249. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class F, North 961 , Ipswich, uncertain moneyer, 

Obv. +h[ ] l-R [ ] 

Rev +[ ]GIPE: 

Weight not recorded. 

Furtho, Northamptonshire. M/d find, December 2003. 
Found by Mark Schollar. 

(EMC 2004.0164) M.R.A, 

250. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, uncertain class. Bury St 
Edmunds, Henri. 

Obv. I ]MRI[ ] 

Rev [ ]hENRI:[ ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Siradselt, Norfolk. M/d find, March 2004. Found by Mr J. 
Coggles. 

(EMC 2004.0079) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

251. Henry II (1154-89). cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, uncertain class, Lincoln, Raulf or 
Raven. 

Obv. r ][RI?][ ] 

Rev. +RA[ ]OL 
Weight: 0.31 g. 

Barton Bendish, Norfolk. M/d find, October or November 
2003. Found by Steve Brown. 

(EMC 2004.0024) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

252. Henry II (1154-89). Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, uncertain class, mint and moneyer. 

Obv. | )EN( 1 

Rev. [)AV[ ]ON[][G?] 

Weight: 1.26 g. 

Weyboume, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004, Found by Mr G. 
Abel. 

(EMC 2004,0150) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

253. Henry n (1 154-89), cut halfpenny. Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, uncertain class, mint and 
moneyer. 

Obv. +hE[ ] 

Rev. []AN[] 

Weight: 0.69 g. 

Gresham. Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Mr G. 
Abel. 

(EMC 2004,0148) A.B.M./M.R.A, 

254. Henry II (1154-89), cut halfpenny, Cross-and- 
Crosslets (Tealby) type, uncertain class, mint and mon- 
eyer. 

Obv. [ ]NR[ 1 
Rev. Illegible. 

Weight not recorded. 

East Clandon parish, Surrey, M/d find, c. 2003. Found by 
Mick Rae, 

(EMC 2005.0084; PAS SUR-EE2152) D.W./J.R.B. 

255. John (1199-1216), Short Cross class Vc, Chichester, 
WilleJm 

Obv. hENRICVS REX 
Rev. +WILLELMONCIC 
Weight not recorded. 

Brasted. Kent. M/d find, 2005. Found by Nigel Nicolson. 
Class Vc is a previously unrecorded subclass for the 
Chichester mint in the recoinagc of 1205-07. 


A.B.M./M.R.A. 


M.R.A. 
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256. Edward III gold half noble, Pre-Treaty Series C/A, 
North 1145/1140. 

Obv. EDWARDEI'GREX'ANGL'ZPRANGD- (annulet stops) 
Rev. +DOMINE:NE:IN:FVROREjTVO:ARGVAS: (double 
saltire stops) 

Weight: 3.81 g (chipped). 

Great Horsey, Essex. M/d find, January 2005. Found by 
Beau Freud, M.R.A. 

257. Contemporary forgery of 15th-century English penny 
Obv. { 1ILCAVAI1 ] 

Rev. [ ]VI / TAS / EA[ 1 / [ ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Copford, Essex. M/d find, January 2005. Found by Stuart 
Elton. M.R.A. 

258. Elizabeth 1 (1558-1603), threehalfpence, privy mark 
Portcullis (1565/6-1566/7), dated 1556 (sic). 

Weight: 0.62 g (bent and holed). 

Woollaston, Gloucestershire, M/d find. December 2004. 
Found by C. Jenkins. 

Anunrecordedengraver’serror? E.M.B. 

Continental Coins 

259. Carolingians, Louis the Pious (8 14 — 40), silver 
denier, class III, Christiana Reiigio type, MEC 
1 .793-807, MG 472. 

Obv. +HLVDOVVICVS[ ]1MP, cross and pellets. 

Rev. XRISTIA[ ]JA RELIGIO, temple. 

Weight: 1 .09 g (chipped). Die axis 270°. 

Shotesham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004, Found by Mr M. 
Turner. 

(EMC 2004.0142) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

260. Carolingian Italy, Pope Stephen V (816-17), silver 
denier, CNi XV.66, 1 , Rome. 

Obv. +SCS PETRVS, in centre STEPHANVS monogram. 

Rev. +LODOVICHVS, in centre IMP monogram. 

Weight: 1.63 g. 

East Dean, near. East Sussex. M/d find, by 2004. Acquired 
by the Fitzwillam Museum. Cambridge (donated by Dr. 
and Mrs, S. Horn). 

(EMC 2004.0044) D.B/M.R.A. 

261. Low Countries, Henry II (1006-24) or Conrad II 
(1024-39), silver denier, Tiel. 

Obv. Facing bust. 

Rev. Cross with pellets in angles. 

Weight: 1 .07 g (chipped). 

Great Bromley, Essex. M/d find, by 2004. 

(EMC 2004.0203) P.J.W. 

262. Italy, Lucca, silver denaro , in the name of Henry m, 
IV or V. cf. CN1 1 1 .69-7 1.1-17. 

Obv. +IMPERATOR, in centre stylized ENRICVS mono- 
gram. 

Rev. -FENRICVS, in centre LVCA around central pellet 
Weight: 0.76 g. 

South Ormsby cum Ketsby, Lincolnshire, M/d find, by 
2004. Found by Chris Marshall. 

(EMC 2005.0101) A.D/J.R.B. 

263. Low Countries, Hugh of Chalon, bishop of Liege 
(1296-1301), sterling, Huy, Mayhew 105. 

Obv. AMONETA'hOYENSE 
Rev. hVG / ONI / SEP / ISC 
Weight: 1 .23 g. 


Holme-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, M/d find, by 2004, Sold 
Dix Noonan Webb, 17 March 2004, lot 884. 

Mayhew knew of two examples in private collections, 
but did not illustrate any. The obverse die appears be the 
same as the one illustrated by Chestret, Nttmismatiejue de 
la principaute de Liege, Suppl. no. 23; in so far as one can 
tell from a 19th-century engraving. P.J.W. 

264. France, Charles IV (1322-8), royal d’or. Lafaurie 
244(1326-8). 

Obv. K'O'L' REX-FRA COR-.king with sceptre under Gothic 
arch. 

Rev. +XPGVINCIT-XPGREGNATXPGIMPERAT, cross fieury 
in quatrefoil with cross in each angle. 

Weight: 4.14 g. 

Shrewsbury, near, Shropshire. M/d find, 2004. Dix 
Noonan Webb sale, 14 December 2004, lot 716. 

In 1331 an exchange was established at Dover to inter- 
cept foreign gold coins entering England, which princi- 
pally consisted of royaitx d’or and florins. M.R.A. 

265. France. Louis XI (1461-83). ecu d’or a la couronne. 
Lafaurie 524(1461-75). 

Obv. [+LVDOJVl[CVS:DEI:GRACIA:FRANJCOR:[REX], 
crowned shield of France modem, to either side a 
crowned lis. 

Rev. +XPS:VINC1T;[XPS:REGNAT:XPS:]INPERAT: 

Weight: 3.00 g. (bent and cracked) 

Horsley Cross, Manningtree, Essex. M/d find, by 2004, 

P.J.W. 

266. France, Louis XI (1461-83), ecu d’or a la couronne , 
Lafaurie 524 (1461-75). Paris 

Obv. LVDOVICVS:DEI:GRA:FRANCOR;R[EX], crowned shield 
of France modem, to either side a crowned lis. 

Rev. X P'S- V I N CIT- XP'S- R EG N AT XP'S- IM P ER AT 
Weight not recorded (chipped). 

Great Horsey, Essex. M/d find, September 2004. Found by 
David Glover. M.R.A. 

267. Brabant, Philip IV (1621 -65), half ducatoon, 
Antwerp. 163[— ]. 

Weight: 15.3 g. 

Bangor-on-Dee, Wrexham. Old find, reported to Wrexham 
Museum, October 2004 . 

One of the Continental coin types declared legal tender 
by the Royalist government in March 1644, Finds of coins 
of the Netherlands have most recently been discussed in 
BNJ6 8 (1998), 155-7. (Not illustrated), E.M.B. 

Islamic Coins 

268. Umayyad dirham, ah 121/ad 738/9, Wasit mint. 
Weight; 2.48 g. Die axis 270° 

Fingringhoe, Essex. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Chris 
Behn. 

(EMC 2004.0156) G.R./M.R.A. 

269. Abbasid dirham, in the name of al-Ma'mun (as heir, 
809-13), citing al-Fadl (governor), ah 193-8/ ad 809-13, 
uncertain Eastern mint. 

Weight: 0.34 g (cut fragment). 

Barton Bendish, Norfolk. M/d find, c. February 2004. 
Found by Steve Brown. 

Issued during al-Amin's caliphate (809-13), but the 
actual issuer is his brother al-Ma’mun (later caliph 
813-33). On the reverse al-Fadl’s name is visible. Mint 
not visible, but, according to the type, several mints in the 
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east are possible, like Balkh, Bukhara, Naysabur, and 
Samarqand. Date cut away {aji 193-98/ ad 809-13). The 
style suggests Samarkand or Balkli, 

(EMC 2004.0151) A.B.M7G.R. 

270. Abbasid dirham, in the name of al Ma’mun, ah 
190-9/ ad 805-15. uncertain Eastern mint. 

Weight: 0.32 g (cut fragment). 

Barton Bendish, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004, Found by 
Steve Brown. 

Issued during al- Amin’s caliphate (193-98) but the 
actual issuer was his brother a)-Ma’mun. Mint not visi- 
ble, but several mints in the east are possible, like Balkh, 
Bukhara, Naysabur, and Samarqand. Date cut away but 
must be 190s. 

(EMC 2004.0144) A.B.M7G.R, 

27). Abbasid dirham, uncertain caliph, c. ah 219-55/ad 
834-69, uncertain mint. 

Weight: 0.27 g (cut fragment). 
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Barton Bendish, Norfolk. M/d find, c. February 2004. 
Found by Steve Brown. 

Uncertain caliph and mint, but date reads 2xx. thus c. 
AH 219-55/ad 834-69. 

(EMC 2004.0152) A.B.M./G.R. 

272. Saminid dirham. Caliph al-Mu’tadid (892-902). 
Emir Isma'il b. Ahmad (892-907), ah 286/ad 899-900, 
al-Shash mint. 

Weight: 2.85 g. 

Swainsihorpe, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2004. Found by 
Mr G. Linton. 

(EMC 2004.0146) A.B.M./G.R. 

Correction 

The editors would like to thank Vincent West for inform- 
ing them that Coin Register 2003, no. 286 (a Stephen 
BMC type ii penny found at Matlishal) in Norfolk) is the 
same coin as Coin Register 2002, no. 220. 
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Gaulish and Early British Gold Coinage, by John Sills 
(London, Spink and Son Ltd., 2003). xi + 555 pp., 17 pis. 

In recent years the intellectual pace in Iron Age and 
Roman numismatics has been set by the archaeologists - 
the followers of John Col I is and Richard Reece in their 
respeclive fields. In 2003 the numismatic historians fought 
back on both fronts, in the shape of two mighty works. In 
his monumental Anna ei Nummi (Vienna, 2003) the young 
Austrian scholar Bernhard Woytek has devoted 63 1 pages 
to tell the story' of just nine years of Roman history in the 
40s bc, weaving his narrative together from a detailed 
study of the literary sources and exhaustive investigation 
of the coins. John Sills has performed a similar operation, 
no less meticulously but, by page count at least, rather 
more efficiently, covering approximately 250 years of late 
Iron Age coinage and history within the space of only 350 
pages of text. For this great, if relative, mercy, this 
reviewer, who is assessing both books this year, is 
immediately grateful to Sills, for a remarkably brisk and 
concise treatment of an obscure and poorly evidenced 
period of European history, and for its ground-breaking 
presentation of the complexities of the numismatic 
material. 

The book consists of a detailed and systematic survey 
of the development of the earliest gold coinages produced 
in Gaul and Britain in the period of the late pre-Roman 
Iron Age, in the last three centuries bc. Its structure is 
admirably simple and easy to follow. Ten chapters cover 
three phases or ‘generations’ of coinage: the earliest 
northern European copies of Greek gold coins of the third 
century bc; the earliest Gallo-Belgic coinages dated to the 
early-to-mid second century bc; and the later Gallo- 
Belgic, Parisian, and pseudo-mussel gold coinages of the 
later second century and the first half of the first century 
bc (Gallo-Belgic D and E are not dealt with in detail). To 
each of the major series within each generation is devoted 
a numismatic chapter. Each generation also receives a 
chapter dealing with questions of history, chronology and 
function. 

Philip de Jersey has covered the numismatic aspects in 
his review in Spink Numismatic Circular 112 (February 
2004), pp, 13-14. Suffice it to say here that, having 
observed the skill with which Sills has assembled his 
material, unearthing new pieces from old published 
sources or reconstructing the contents of missing hoards, 
and now having read his crystal-clear presentation of his 
findings in the numismatic chapters, catalogue and hoard 
list, this book is exemplary in its technical method. 

Following in the footsteps of Simone S cheers and her 
1977 work on Gallo-Belgic coins (Trade de 
Numismatique Celttqtte II. La Cattle Belgique , Paris). 
Sills takes a wholeheartedly numismatic approach, 
assembling an extensive corpus of each type, conducting 
detailed typological and chronological analysis based on 
die-studies backed up by findspot evidence. Because his 
work relies on a greater body of evidence than previously 


assembled, more rigorously examined than ever before, 
his conclusions need to be taken seriously, particularly 
with regard to the relative chronologies of the different 
series. 

Where more caution needs to be exercised is where 
Sills has attempted to translate all this evidence into a 
coherent, absolutely dated, historical narrative. For this 
book is numismatics as history, in the tradition of George 
Brooke, Derek Allen, and Daphne Nash, who sought to 
create simple explanations for the phenomenon of early 
Celtic gold coinages. For Brooke and Allen the 
dissemination of various Gallo-Belgic types within 
Britain stood for the successive migration of different 
ethnic groups across the Channel. For Nash and now for 
Sills, early Celtic gold coinages represent the medium of 
payment for mercenaries favoured by the peoples of Iron 
Age Europe and, conversely, their appearance in the 
material record is predictive of mercenary activity. This 
perfectly plausible, but far from unchallengeable, 
hypothesis is set forth in the first four pages of the work as 
a given, and even 1 thing thereafter hangs on this brief 
exposition. From here it follows that the object of 
the study is relatively simple: to identify episodes of 
military activity that best relate chronologically and 
geographically to the observed numismatic phenomena. 

The first generation of third century bc gold coin 
production, Sills argues, attests to early mercenary wars 
between Gauls and intrusive Germans. The next, second 
century, generation is explained with reference to further 
Germanic invasions into Gaul, which provoked the 
purchase of mercenary help from Britain, hence the 
presence of early Gallo-Belgic coins across the Channel. 
The third generation finds its martial cause in the 
Cimbric invasions and their aftermath in the early first 
century bc. 

In taking this tack, Sills is by his own admission 
making good use of the sparse classical sources available 
on the history of late Iron Age northern Europe, which 
tend to concentrate on military affairs. And he may after 
all be right. But in assuming from the beginning what 
surely needs to be shown over the course of the work. 
Sills has arguably committed a fundamental error of 
argument which is then compounded throughout by a 
monocular approach to historical explanation. The author 
knows how it was. Alternative approaches are rarely 
engaged with, having been rejected at the start, which 
perhaps explains why the book manages to be so concise 
and detailed at once. 

This is a weakness of argumentation in what is never- 
theless a monument of patient scholarship. It will 
inevitably form an indispensable reference for all who 
work in this field for the next generation, and beyond. One 
of the great frustrations of operating in the vibrant world 
of Iron Age coins is that we are so few, not enough in fact 
to cope with the ever-increasing body of materia). A 
scholar such as Sills whose work draws it all together 
appears all too infrequently. What he has done in his 
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chosen field is to transform the accessibility of an 
intractable body of material, by bringing the evidence 
together in one place and bringing the rest of us up to date 
with what is actually out there. 

JONATHAN WILLIAMS 

Medieval Money Matters , Diana Wood (ed.). (Oxbow 
Books, Oxford, 2004). ix and 86pp., 5 b/w plates. £18. 

This slim volume consists (with one exception) of papers 
delivered at a one-day conference held in Oxford in 2002. 
As the editor’s brief introduction explains, the conference 
- and the book - set out to illustrate what can be achieved 
when historians and numismatists come together to make 
use of each other's work. 

The first contribution (pp. 1-15) is from James Bolton, 
who begins by asking ‘what is money?’ and ‘what is a 
money economy?’ His account is generally succinct and 
interesting, although it is something of a surprise when he 
asserts (p. 3) that gold and silver are ‘light in weight and 
high in value. Coins struck from them can be carried 
around and stored fairly easily, unlike those made from 
iron or other heavier metals ...’As Bolton rightly points 
out, the circulation of coins is not necessarily the same 
thing as a money economy, and he makes a brave case 
that England can only be considered to have developed a 
real money economy in the second half of the thirteenth 
century, because there was simply not enough coin in 
circulation before that for coin-use to have been regular 
and day-to-day. This is not a conclusion everyone will 
agree with, but his arguments should be read and carefully 
considered. 

Along the way, Bolton makes a number of interesting 
suggestions. One is that the estimated amount of coin per 
head of population can serve as a 'useful guide’ to the 
degree of monetisation, although such estimates can only 
be as accurate as the estimates for population and money 
supply on which they are based. Bolton’s own estimates 
are that in the earlier eleventh century there were 4.5 d. to 
12.8 d. per head in circulation (the lower limit is given as 
Ad. on p, 10, but this should be corrected as shown , based 
on Bolton's own figures). I7rf. to 20 d. per head in 1205. 
2 1 3d. to 24<7. by 1247-50. and 3 6d. by 1300. Bolton also 
makes the important point that recent estimates of the coin 
supply in mediaeval England do not tell the whole story 
and that , in the fifteenth century at least, the money supply 
was probably being bulked out (to a currently unknown 
extent) by paper, for example in the form of transfers 
between accounts in Italian banks in London and possibly 
by assignments of debt. 

Next up is Richard Britnel) (pp. 16-30). who addresses 
the use of money in mediaeval Britain, considering it as a 
means of exchange, as a measure of value, and as a store 
of value. Most of the article is devoted to the first of these 
functions. Britnel 1 sees the twelfth- thirteenth centuries as 
marked by a greater use of coins than before, with a move 
to money rents and dues, the growth of an urban pop- 
ulation that relied on coin for wages, purchases and to pay 
rents, and the creation of an extensive network of markets. 
Of course, all things are relative and, as he points out. 
there appear to have been regional differences in the 
availability of coin and there were certainly enormous 
differences in income - around 1300 a leading nobleman 
could have an income running into thousands of pounds a 


year, while an urban labourer might take home just 9 d. for 
a full week’s work. Coins thus probably passed through 
most people’s hands pretty quickly, but the rich could 
accumulate enormous hoards (the Earl of Arundel had 
£60,240 in cash in his possession when he died in 1376!). 

On p. 24 Britnell states: ‘From 1279 the mints often 
produced halfpennies, and the people had the option of 
cutting pennies into halves and quarters to produce 
halfpennies and farthings. Edward I declared it illegal to 
refuse fractional currency of this son’. This is simply an 
error - Edward’s introduction of round halfpennies and 
farthings in 1279-80 was specifically designed to stop 
people cutting up pennies. There are also two 
typographical errors that need to be corrected. First, on 
p. 23, the 30 acre peasant had an average income of 16jd. 
a week, not 18c/. as stated (see p, 16 for the correct figure). 
Second, a mark was worth 160c/., not 180c/. as appears on 

p, 26, 

The third contribution, the one that was not presented 
as a paper at the original conference, is by Martin Allen 
(pp. 31-50). He gives a clear and concise exposition of 
the main features of the English coinage system and its 
administration between the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries. Although this may be more familiar ground to 
readers of this journal, Allen makes a number of 
interesting points that deserve attention. For example (on 
pp. 36-7) he comments on the decline that can be seen in 
the average weight of the pennies in circulation before this 
is recognised by an official weight reduction; on the 
possible impact of the despatch of coin abroad and of high 
levels of royal taxation (both frequently associated with 
war); and on the reasons for the failure of Henry Ill’s 
attempt to introduce a gold coinage in 1257. He is also 
clearly sceptical about the suggestion that jetons. found so 
commonly on mediaeval sites, may have had a secondary 
use as small change, pointing out that they enjoyed a well- 
documented use as counters in board games. This 
reviewer shares his scepticism and whole-heartedly agrees 
that other explanations are to be preferred, including their 
use for their primary function, as mathematical aids. 

Allen is followed by Pamela Nightingale (pp. 51-71), 
who examines the working (and impact) of credit in the 
late mediaeval English economy. She points out that 
credit was essential for many purposes at every level of 
society, and in a fascinating discussion (pp, 62-6) 
attempts to estimate just how much credit there was in the 
economy in the fourteenth century. She comes up with a 
figure of c.£450,000, equal to about half of the circulating 
coinage of the lime. However, it was equally true that 
everyone also had to have access to at least some coin, to 
pay rents, dues and taxes, to buy essential goods, to pay 
wages, and to buy at fairs and markets. The thrust of 
Nightingale’s article is an examination of the question 
whether, when there was a crisis in the supply of money, 
an increased use of barter and credit could help to 
overcome this, as some historians have argued. 

In a particularly interesting section of her paper. 
Nightingale uses evidence drawn from the account book 
of Gilbert Maghfeld, a London iron merchant, which 
illustrates his use of cash, barter and credit. The book 
covers the period 1390-5. which was marked by 
economic crisis. Nightingale suggests that the crisis was 
caused by a catastrophic decline in the amount of silver 
coin being struck r.t (Ik London mint (from c £2.500 p.a. 
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in 1389/91 to just £184 p.a. in 1393/5), aggravated by the 
steady loss of silver coin to the continent. A shortage of 
silver coin meant customers scaled back their purchases, 
which impacted on retail traders, who therefore could not 
pay their wholesale suppliers, who cut back on purchases 
of raw materials. Thus prices for these fell, output 
declined, unemployment rose, and so on. Did a merchant 
like Maghfeld respond by increasing his use of barter and 
credit? He did not. Instead, to protect his capital, he 
actually reduced the amount of credit he gave to business 
partners and used his money to make large, long-term 
loans to men who had good security in the shape of land 
or possessions. Nightingale’s conclusion is that, rather 
than ’coming to the rescue' when the money supply fell, 
‘credit acted as a multiplier, reflecting merchants’, and 
consumers’, fears about a shortage of coin, or their 
confidence when it appeared to be abundant’ (p, 67), 

The final contribution is by Nicholas Mayhew, who 
discusses coinage and money in England 1 086— <r.i 500 
(pp. 72-83). Mayhew begins by pointing out that, while 
credit and barter each had a role in the mediaeval 
economy, it was the supply of coin that really mattered - 
‘Credit and barter were ways of getting by without money, 
rather than another form of money’ (p. 72). However, 
much of his paper is taken up with an attempt to apply the 
Quantity Theory of Money to the mediaeval period, using 
the equation MV=PY ( money supply X velocity of money 
in circulation = population X GDP). As he admits, ‘It is, 
of course, insane to pretend that we can know what 
England’s GDP was in 1 1 00. Even today such estimates of 
current national output are notoriously subject to regular 
revisions. Nevertheless, I feel quite strongly that this 
impossibility does not absolve us of the duty to think out 
loud about it, because in doing so, we can stimulate 
debate and begin to move towards a very approximate 
idea of what sort of figures are possible.’ A number of 
scholars will disagree with this approach, but this 
reviewer does not and thinks that Mayhew is to be 
commended for making the attempt. It is obviously 
impossible to go into the results in any detail here, but it is 
worth highlighting the estimates that Mayhew produces 
for V, which are to be found in a table on p. 79 (and not 
'in the following table’ as it says on p. 81). 

This book is an important and interesting contribution 
to the subject which reminds us that behind the coins we 
study are fascinating economic and social questions. That 
said, the price seems steep, particularly when the so-called 
‘perfect binding’ fails to live up to its name and you are 
left holding loose pages the first time you open the book, 

DAVID SYMONS 

Small Change IV: The Halfpennies and Farthings of 
Edward IV-Henry VII (Galata, Llanfyllin, 2004), 56 pp, 
ilius. throughout; and Small Change V: Small Silver, 
Henry VIII - the Commonwealth (Galata, Llanfyllin, 
2004), 52 pp., illus. throughout, by Paul and Bente R. 
Withers. 

When considering volumes 2 and 3 in Paul and Bente 
Withers’ Small Change series in BNJ 72, this reviewer 
looked forward ‘with confidence’ to the swift appearance 
of future additions, a confidence which was in no sense 
misplaced. Now there are another two new volumes in the 
series on English coins to take on board, a volume on Irish 


coins has also appeared (see the following review), and 
only one more - to cover Scottish coins - is now 
outstanding. Words such as ‘indefatigable’ and ’zealous’ 
almost come to seem like faint praise in the light of such 
productivity. 

Volumes 4 and 5 maintain the broad structure already 
established in the earlier ones. The authors begin with a 
quick identifier, structured to serve the material to follow: 
thus in volume 4 they list the sequence of initial marks, 
which is the hallmark of the currency of the later fifteenth 
century, together with illustrations of the principal 
symbols and forms of crown which will be encountered; 
volume 5 covers the principle types in each denomination 
for the successive reigns. An historical note introduces the 
main text, and subsequent similar inserts describe each 
reign or period: the authors offer disclaimers on their 
historical approach which are probably justified, since this 
reviewer pursed his lips at a few things here and there 
when the approach seemed too partisan, incautious or 
anachronistic (a comment which will probably cause them 
nothing but mirth). However, this is not remotely what the 
Small Change series is about, and soon we move to safer 
ground: the main classification of the material. 

With volume 4, devoted to the fractional denomi- 
nations of the Yorkists and Henry VII, the medieval 
tradition of small change is essentially wrapped up, since 
the farthing of good silver was about to become 
physically too small to be a functional coin, and its issue 
would soon cease. The book works through the issues of 
the period chronologically, with the coins of the restored 
Henry VI in their place in the sequence. The relatively 
broad types outlined in North, which encompass multiple 
initial marks and variations, are now broken up 
systematically into a sequence by mint and denomination 
for each of the reigns: Edward IV, Henry VI restored, 
Edward IV restored and Richard III. The types in this 
sequence are usually based on the initial mark, but in 
combination with other marks, usually by the neck, when 
these are available: thus, for Edward IV’s heavy issues, 
type 2 halfpennies have initial mark rose with no 
additional marks, while type 3 have initial mark rose with 
annulets by neck. The general description of the type is 
followed by a division into subtypes, which are based on 
known variant details, principally the legends and the 
presence of extra pellets. This is a sensible approach that 
will allow new material to be absorbed easily into the 
system. 

The traditional way of structuring the coins of Henry 
VTI is to follow the style of crown, and this is continued 
by the Withers. The primary division is again by mint, 
within each of which their type 1 has the open crown, type 
2 the double-arched crown, and type 3 the single- arched. 
Each type is subdivided, usually by the same criteria of 
initial mark and marks by neck used earlier, although the 
system for type 3 is more complex: 3B, for example, is 
defined by its punctuation (rosette and/or trefoil stops) 
and encompasses initial marks rose, lis or none. All three 
main types are known for London and Canterbury, but 
only type 3 is found at York. 

Volume 5 covers the end of the English tradition of 
utilising good silver for its fractional denominations, as 
the farthing disappeared in the middle decade of the 
sixteenth century, and the halfpenny limped on until the 
Commonwealth. Yet, of course, there was still a major 
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role to be played in the currency for coins worth these 
sums, and a great deal of time and ingenuity was 
exercised by a lot of people throughout the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to answer the longstanding problem 
of the supply of small change. The ‘small change 
problem’ as such was not uniquely English (see, for 
example, Sargent and Velde’s 2002 study The Big 
Problem of Small Change ) , but it did have a very 
particular local emphasis, created by the refusal to employ 
base-silver ‘black money’ in the continental, or indeed the 
Scottish, style, and the sustained reluctance to admit 
copper to the officially -provided regal currency. 
Obviously, the format of the Small Change series would 
not have allowed a lengthy consideration of this, but a bit 
more of the monetary context, instead of the more general 
history, might have been a useful addition, to this 
particular volume especially. 

The detailed listing is reasonably straightforward: 
Henry VIH’s issues are listed by coinage and mint, and 
then there follows the sequence of types, although there 
are relatively few to consider, and more variety is apparent 
in the subtypes (usually defined by the successive initial 
marks), since there is rarely more than one type and never 
more than two for each coinage/mint of the reign: at 
Canterbury, for example, the second coinage halfpennies 
are divided into two types, type 1 being the issues of 
William Wareham (subdivided into 1A (im cross patonce, 
with 1 version) and IB (im T, with 4 variants) and 1C 
(uncertain im)) and type 2: those of Thomas Cranmer (with 
1 1 variants, a-k). The subtypes are often subdivided like 
this to list the variant legend readings. 

The later coinage covered by the volume is relatively 
straightforward and laid out appropriately. During the first 
decades of Elizabeth I’s reign, up until 1582, an ingenious 
new approach to small change was taken, with 
halfpennies and farthings replaced by three- farthings and 
three -halfpence denominations. Used in concert with 
pennies and half-groats, their addition was intended to 
ensure that transactions worth a halfpenny or farthing 
could take place without there being actual coins to those 
values. Given this, it is perhaps a little unfortunate not to 
include the three-halfpence in the survey, though 
obviously this would have broken the remit of the series 
to cover denominations below the penny. The experiment 
was discontinued in 1582, and the issue of the halfpenny 
was recommenced. 

The details of these and later issues are not for the most 
part problematic, and the main varieties are supplied by 
initial marks, and occasionally when one of these was 
superimposed on another as some existing stocks of 
made-up dies were amended to be used after a change in 
the mark: this also accounts for similar corrections to 
some of the dates found on the Elizabethan three-farthings 
(though some seem to be simple mistakes of the die- 
sinker, e.g. an inverted 2 corrected on a coin of 1572). The 
authors point out the possibility that ‘missing’ coins of 
James I’s reign (halfpennies with the initial marks trefoil, 
tun and plain cross) may yet be discovered (p. 45). Their 
examination of the punches used to make the London and 
Aberystwyth issues of halfpennies under Charles I 
indicate that these issues may only have been struck 
around 1639-40. 

Throughout these volumes the authors have been 
happy enough to face up to problematic differentiations. 


They register the impossibility of separating the last of the 
heavy issues and early light ones of Edward IV, coins 
which share the same initial mark and identifying features 
(initial mark rose and saltires by neck) and have very 
variable weights (vol. 4, p. 22). They recognise that no- 
one can identify coins produced during the few weeks of 
Edward V’s nolional reign, when the mint was simply 
continuing the last issues of Edward IV (vol. 4, p. 36). 
They also flag up the difficulty of differentiating between 
some of the halfpennies of Henry VTI and Henry VII (vol. 
4, p, 40 and vol. 5, p. 20) and the impossibility of 
separating the issues of Henry VlII’s third coinage from 
the posthumous issues at this level of the currency (vol. 5, 
p, 32). 

Each volume concludes with a concordance between 
the Withers classification and the established standard 
ones: Seaby/Spink, North, and the relevant specialist 
studies, where these exist, and each aiso has a useful 
bibliography. At the start of each is reproduced the tribute 
to David Rogers, whose collection formed the basis of the 
authors’ research, but in addition each is dedicated to 
someone who has provided help and support to them: 
volume 4 to Marion Archibald, who Paul Withers credits 
with getting him to write about coins, and volume 5 to 
Peter and Barbara Rossiter for generously supporting the 
production of the senes. Meanwhile the Scottish volume 
is forthcoming and the authors have other series in their 
sights. 

B.J.COOK 

Small Change VI: Irish Small Silver, John— Edward VI. by 
Paul and Berne R. Withers (Galata, Llanfyllin. 2004), 56 
pp., illus. throughout. 

This is the sixth booklet in the very useful WithersJGalata 
popular series on small change, and the first to move 
beyond England to cover the Anglo-Irish issues. These 
range from the earliest coins of John of the 1 1 80s up to 
the first emission of Edward VI, ending about 1550. 
However, the issues of John, first as Lord of Ireland only 
and then as King of England, and those of Edward 1 make 
up the bulk of this catalogue. 

It is pleasing to note that the work is dedicated to 
Patrick Finn, who contributed so much to Irish 
numismatics and whose own Guide Book 10 the Coinage 
of Ireland From 995 AD ro the Present Day (with Anthony 
Dowle, Spink, London, 1969) led the way in collectors’ 
catalogues over thirty years ago. The Acknowledgements 
and Preface indicate the range and depth of research 
undertaken by the authors, A section with enlarged 
photographs and drawings, letter forms and inscriptions is 
designed to help the collector read the coins and this is 
followed by a rather racy historical background. A minor 
point is that there is no town of Lecale, which refers to the 
area between Downpatrick and Dundrum. More jarring is 
the consistent use of lower case initials for Irish, English, 
French, Norman etc. 

The catalogue is illustrated throughout by a large 
number of good quality, clear photographs, which being 
enlarged at 2:1 contribute greatly to its usefulness. 
Periodically they are accompanied by those at 1:1 which 
serve to remind the reader of the actual size. As the 
authors point out, it is frequently difficult to see the details 
of such pieces published at 1:1. Average weights and 
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diameters as well as a complete list of all readings met 
with are provided. The first, 'profile', coinage of John, 
probably struck on the occasion of his first visit to his 
lordship of Ireland in 1 1S5, sets the style for the rest of the 
catalogue. 

These first Anglo-Irish coins are rare and it is only with 
the second, ‘dominus’ issue that the coins were struck in 
any numbers. They are divided here into types 1 and 2, 
following the normal grouping derived from the use of a 
cross potent or cross pommee on the reverse. At the start 
the coins were issued on larger flans at Dublin only by the 
moneyers Norman and Rodbcrt. The subsequent smaller 
flans were issued at Dublin as well as at Limerick, 
Waterford, Carrickfergus and Kilkenny by a total of fifteen 
moneyers. The degree of detail given for the readings and 
their combinations is comprehensive and such has not been 
available since W. O’Sullivan’s Earliest Anglo-Irish 
Coinage, published by the National Museum of Ireland in 
1964. A comparison of the two listings would be interesting 
to show how many new varieties have emerged since then. 

In a work devoted to small change it perhaps needs to 
be emphasised that these halfpennies were the largest 
values struck, unlike the contemporary English Short 
Cross issues where only pennies were struck. Dolley 
suggested this may have been done to indicate that Ireland 
was not a kingdom and at the same time to provide a 
currency for local use rather than trade. Farthings with a 
simple mascle on the obverse and the moneyer’s name in 
the angles of the cross on the reverse accompanied the 
type 1 halfpennies. Here the second coinage is dated 
1190-9 with no attempt, as elsewhere, to give more 
specific years to the individual types. 

Next come the issues of John de Courcy in Ulster, the 
earlier bearing the names of St. Patrick and de Courcy 
himself, the later anonymous farthings replacing de 
Courcy ’s name with the mint names of Downpatrick and 
Carrickfergus. These issues are rare, indeed only two 
specimens of the halfpenny are known, both in the Ulster 
Museum. Some indication of rarity might therefore be 
helpful. 

In 1199 John became King of England and issued his 
third Anglo-Irish coinage. This now consisted of pennies 
as well as halfpennies and farthings though the first are 
excluded as not being ‘small’ change. A 11 bear the image 
within a triangle and only the English title but with the 
mint signatures on the reverse: Dublin, Limerick and 
Waterford for the halfpennies and Dublin and Limerick 
for the farthings. The Limerick farthing of Wace is an 
addition to the record. The authors date this issue about 
1210 against the more questionable start of 1205. 

The Irish coinage of Henry III consisted only of 
pennies and therefore is not deemed to come within the 
scope of a work on small stiver. It is noted briefly. These 
Long Cross pence are known to have been struck between 
October 1251 and January 1254. Small change was 
obtained by cutting the pence into halves and quarters. 
Were official cut coins issued by the Dublin mint? It 
would be interesting to have some indication of the 
frequency of cut Irish coins. 

Edward J’s Irish coinage is comparatively large. Even 
the halfpennies and farthings are not uncommon - and 
like their English counterparts complicated. North 
examined them in the pages of volume 67 (1997) of this 
journal and the Withers have built on this to produce a 


very comprehensive listing of the issues between 1280 
and 1302, Detail abounds. The drawings of the crowns are 
particularly helpful. Now halfpennies and farthings are 
dealt with together for the mints of Dublin and Waterford 
- Cork producing only the former. 

Thereafter there were few issues of Irish small silver, 
even among the extensive issues of Edward IV. However, 
the latter did issue several types of base metal farthings 
and half farthings and their exclusion does leave a gap in 
this examination of Ireland’s medieval small change. The 
work ends with a page of ‘Fakes, Funnies and Forgeries’ 
and a useful bibliography. 

The small denominations often receive as little 
attention from cataloguers as the moneyers were wont to 
give them in production. It was to remedy this and to 
allow the Anglo-Irish lower values more ready identi- 
fication and referencing that this guide was undertaken. It 
very successfully achieves this aim and will be a great 
boon to collectors. In addition anyone interested in the 
series or needing to check a relevant coin will find it 
useful and at a modest price can have it readily to hand. 

J.D. BATESON 

For Want of Good Money: the story of Ireland's coinage. 
by Edward Colgan (Word well Ltd.. Bray. Co. Wicklow. 
2003), x + 208 pp., numerous illustrations in text. 

For time out of mind there has been a need for a good 
narrative history of the coinage of Ireland, from its 
beginnings in the tenth century to modem times. Forty 
years ago and more when the present reviewer first 
became interested in the Irish series there were only two 
such guides to help the newcomer: James Simon’s Essay 
(1801 edition) and John Lindsay's View (1839). and, for 
the benefit of its excellent collotype plates, Grueber's 
handbook (1899). The absence of any more modem 
overview sprang very largely from the scholarly neglect 
of the medieval coinage of Ireland since the days of 
Aquilla Smith. Excellent work had been done on Irish 
base- metal coinage and on the issues of the Tudors and 
the Civil War period but the lack of any up-to-date 
scholarly examination of the middle ages - apart from 
Liam O’ Sullivan's valuable contribution. The Earliest 
Irish Coinage (1949) - meant that no general synthesis 
was feasible. This situation changed dramatically in the 
1960s with the publication of two Sylloge volumes, 
Michael Dolley 's Hiberno-Norse Coins in the British 
Museum (1966) and that on the Anglo-Irish coins from 
John to Edward III in the Ulster Museum by Dolley and 
Wilfred Seaby (1968), and O’Sullivan’s The Earliest 
Anglo-Irish Coinage (1964). Dolley 's own seminal 
researches and the unflagging enthusiasm with which he 
encouraged the work of others rapidly established a firm 
base on which a new synthesis of the medieval series 
could be undertaken. This resulted in his own Medieval 
Anglo-Irish Coins in 1972. an important and stimulating 
work, that idiosyncratic and tendentious as it was in part, 
provided for a wider audience a crucial historical synopsis 
of Irish medieval coinage. It took account not only of 
printed work but also of research in progress, some of 
which, particularly on the fifteenth century, has still not 
been published. It was enhanced, too, by its record of 
hoards and of foreign coins circulating in Ireland and its 
critical bibliography. 
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Still, Dolley’s book did not include the Hibemo-Norse 
coinages and stopped in 1607, but for the earlier and later 
periods the student and collector at least had the guidance 
of the illustrated outlines afforded by Anthony Dowle’s 
and Patrick Finn’s Guide Book (1969) - which had 
considerable input from Dolley - and the successive 
editions of Seaby’s Irish Catalogues ( 1 970 and 1984). The 
need, nevertheless, remained for a narrative overview of 
the Irish coinages as a whole and, with the passage of 
time, this has become more pressing. It is this that 
Mr Colgan attempts in his new book. 

He has been well served by his publishers. His book is 
elegantly bound in cloth and printed on quality paper in a 
type that is easily readable. It is amply provided with 
illustrations that, appropriately interspersed in the text, 
make for ready convenience. Apparently scanned from a 
variety of sources, they lack some evenness in tone and a 
number of the earlier coins illustrated are difficult to read 
but this may result as much from the intractable nature of 
the coins themselves as from their reproduction; for the 
later pieces the images, on the whole, are of excellent 
quality although in some instances the)' are taken from 
specimens much rarer than the ordinary coins they relate 
to in the text. 

Mr Colgan covers the entire sweep of Irish coinage 
over eighteen chapters and writes fluently and with 
obvious enthusiasm. There is though a journalistic tincture 
about his approach and something of an appetite for 
sensationalism, brought to the fore in his repeated, and 
increasingly grating, references - forty-one in all - to 
prices achieved in Whyte’s ‘Millennial Collection’ sale 
that are misplaced in a work of this kind. More materially, 
there are tedious mistranscriptions from coins to text - 
‘DWT’ for ‘dwt’ in the case of the so called Tnchiquin 
Money’ of the Lords Justices as an example - several 
textual misprints, and incorrect captions to some 
illustrations, all of which suggest haste in composition 
or careless proof-reading. But there are more serious 
criticisms. The book is naturally derivative but in those 
areas that are reasonably familiar to me Mr Colgan does 
not always seem to have assimilated the fruits of modem 
research and has uncritically repeated the misconceptions 
and errors of earlier writers. He seems to imply, for 
instance, that prior to the twelfth century the native Irish 
had no use for coin as money, a hypothesis discredited by 
Michael Kenny's work on Viking Age coin hoards, a 
reappraisal that should have been taken on board. More 
specifically, he confidently attributes a rare ‘EDWARDUS’ 
farthing in the National Museum of Ireland to Edward I, 
later, somewhat grudgingly but correctly, ascribing it to 
Edward Ill’s minimal coinage of 1339. He gives 1755 as a 
mintage date for George II halfpennies, production of 
which ceased in 1753, not to be resumed for another seven 
years. While these, and several other solecisms easily put 
right by even a superficial reading of the relevant 
authorities, might just be slips, they undermine one’s 
confidence in the factual basis of the book. 

Much of MrColgan's appraisal of the medieval series 
is based on Dolley’s Medieval Anglo-Irish Coins and 
unfortunately he incorporates not only the best of this still 
indispensable - though long out of print - book but also 
some of its more capricious conjectures. To take one 
instance, Dolley 's ‘evidence’ for dating the start of John’s 
‘REX’ coinage to 1205 rather than 1208/9 is weak, but 


one would not appreciate this from its recapitulation here. 
Similarly, Colgan’s too ready adoption - if only as a 
‘suggestion’ - of Dolley ’s interpretation of the Lord 
John’s striking of halfpence as signifying ‘the inferior 
status of the Lordship’ is a quixotic politicization that flies 
in the face of monetary reality. One suspects that Lord 
Stewartby’s perceptive review of Medieval Anglo-Irish 
Coins in volume 41 of the Journal must have escaped 
Mr Colgan’s attention. And to put the record straight one 
should stress that the estoile and crescent of John’s ‘REX' 
coinage has more to do with the imagery of his Aquitanian 
and Tholosan ancestors than any association with his 
patron saint. 

This is not the place to detail all the factual 
shortcomings of this book but one startling error in 
Mr Colgan’s resume of the more modem period must be 
mentioned. He refers to Wood’s Irish coinage as having 
been struck in ‘Bath metal’. This was not the case: it was 
struck in copper, the quality of which - as is well known - 
was attested by the Mint at the lime. There are some 
proofs and patterns in silver and a pattern 1724 halfpenny 
in bell metal but Wood used ‘Bath metal’ only for his 
‘Rosa A me nc ana’ pieces. One should be wary too of 
dismissing too forthrightly the later circulation of Wood’s 
Irish coinage in America. 

A good, stimulating introductory survey of a subject 
must, in its nature, contain a bibliography that will be of 
value to a newcomer who is spurred on to further study. 
MrColgan’s - which, lie reveaiingly tells us, lists ‘all the 
authors consulted in preparing this book’ - is limited and 
uneven. Although for some reason he includes 
Ackerman's Numismatic Manual (1840) there is no 
mention of Lindsay’s View (1839); nor is there any 
reference to Aquilla Smith, Symonds or Nelson, all of 
whose contributions are still necessary to a proper 
historical understanding of the coinages of Ireland. And if 
they were dismissed because it was thought their work 
was subsumed in that of more modem authorities, why is 
there no reference to Dolley’s work on Edward I’s mints 
(1968), Kenny on Viking Age hoards (1987), Seaby’s 
Sylloge volume on the Hibemo-Norse coins in the Ulster 
Museum (1984). North's studies of the Edwardian 
coinages (1991, 1995 and 1997), and Goodwin’s vital 
analysis (1936) of the background to the Wood furore? 
And, in respect of Wood, if a biography of Swift has to be 
introduced why should it be Victoria Glendinning rather 
than Ehrenpreis (1962-83), Nokes (1985) or Davis’s 
essential edition of the Drapier's Letters (1935)? And, 
among the works listed as historical background, why is 
there no mention of the New History of Ireland to the first 
volume of which Dolley contributed a chapter on the Irish 
coinage. 1534 to 1691 (1976)? Quite properly Whyte’s 
‘Millennial Collection’ sale catalogue (2000) is listed but 
why not that of the Irish portion of the Lockett collection 
by Glendining in 1957? 

Perhaps one is being too rigorous but, even at a more 
minimal expectation, the bibliography in Spink’s Coins of 
Scotland. Ireland and she Islands (2002) will be found far 
more serviceable. This is a vade-mecum, too, which, with 
Paul and Berne Withers’ recent handbook on Irish Small 
Silver (2004), must be used in tandem with MrColgan’s 
book for, readable, informative and attractive though the 
latter is, it must be treated with some care. 

DAVID DYKES 
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Weights and Measures in Scotland: a European 
Perspective, by R.D, Connor and A.D.C. Simpson, edited 
by Alison Morris on -Low (NMS Enterprises with 
Tuckwell Press), 872 pp., 8 colour and 315 b/w 
illustrations. 

Connor and Simpson have produced a substantial work, 
covering all aspects of Scottish metrology, as well as its 
links with other European countries, and England in 
particular. Many of the matters discussed have important 
implications for numismatists and this review will focus 
on them. 

The earliest formal record of Scottish metrological 
standards is usually referred to as the Assize of David I. 
There is general agreement that, although it may well 
contain elements dating from David’s reign (1124-53), it 
has (in the words of Connor and Simpson) ‘clearly been 
modified for fourteenth century use’. Their conclusion is 
based upon a careful analysis of the text and the 
provenance of its sources, and all this is comprehensively 
detailed in the book. This methodology itself represents a 
welcome trend in historical metrology: the traditional 
simplistic assumptions have been set aside, and more 
rigorous tests of hypotheses are now being deployed. The 
synthesis of documentary and anefactual evidence must 
he the key to understanding. 

In numismatics, the implications of the status of the 
Assize of David I are relevant to the question of the 
relationship between the early Scottish and English 
weight -standards for coinage. If it is assumed that at one 
time Scottish pennies were struck on the basis of a 'troy’ 
ounce of 31,1 g, then it is possible to argue that they were 
intended to be heavier than the English ones. However, 
Connor and Simpson reject this assumption. Their 
analysis leads them to believe that the early Scottish 
pennies were based on a ‘tower’ ounce of 29.1 g, and 
were therefore intended to be of the same mass as the 
English sterling penny. 

The summary in the preceding paragraph ignores 
numerous complications, which are fully considered in 
the book. Obvious difficulties arise when we take into 
account the long series of reductions in mass of the silver 
penny, beginning in the fourteenth century. More 
significantly, the argument involves a revision of the 
orthodox view that the English ‘troy’ weight-system 
originated in Saxon times, as set out by Connor in 1987 in 
his Weights and Measures of England . 

When this reviewer became interested in the subject, 
he was surprised to find that the only evidence for this 
view was the existence of a few atypical artefacts that 
could be claimed to represent fractions (usually rather 
awkward ones) of a ‘troy’ pound. Somewhat 
inconveniently, these items could equally well represent 
fractions (different ones) of a Carol ingian pound, or 
indeed any other supposed unit. Based on cursory survey 
of the documentary evidence, it seemed likely that the 
English troy ounce was introduced by the London 
goldsmiths in the second half of the fourteenth century. At 
that time the tower ounce was still the standard for mint 
operations, and a commercial (avers de pois) pound of 
454 g was beginning to replace a number of special- 
purpose pounds, such as the spice pound. The new troy 
ounce may have been an attempt to ensure that there was a 
firm relationship between the weight-standards used, on 
the one hand by the Mint and the goldsmiths (two 


different systems), and on the other hand by traders in 
market goods (many and varied systems). It is worth 
noting that although this worthy aim dates back to the 
time of Aethelred (c.985), the relationship between the 
troy and averdepois systems was not explicitly defined in 
English law until 1824, 

Prior to the publication of the present work, the most 
detailed analysis of these problems was that of Geminil) 
and May hew in their Changing Values in Medieval 
Scotland (1995), They adopted the view, mentioned 
above, that the early Scots penny was based on an ounce 
of 31.1 g. Like Connor and Simpson, they were also 
concerned with the links between the units of weight and 
the units of capacity, which were in many cases defined by 
an explicit relationship. Since the prices of many goods 
were expressed in terms of the capacity units, the study of 
prices clearly depends on the magnitude of these units, 
and there is thus a complex relationship between the 
various pieces of documentary evidence. Doubtless many 
more pages will now be written on the subject, but the 
work of Connor and Simpson offers some hope that order 
will emerge. Unfortunately the almost universal tendency 
of people to use ‘customary’ measures will always serve 
to confuse and infuriate those who like to find logical 
coherence in metrological matters. 

A new era in Scottish metrology was initiated by the 
Assize of James 1 (1426). Among other things, this 
introduced a Scottish troy pound of 16 English troy 
ounces (whereas the English troy pound comprised 12 of 
these ounces). Connor and Simpson believe that around 
1500 the troy ounce was reduced slightly in Scotland, 
probably to the level of the Paris ounce at about 30.6 g. 
This came at a time when there was a strong French 
influence in the Scottish court. The sixteenth century saw 
a proliferation of denominations in the Scottish coinage, 
and it can be argued that these denominations are based 
on weights in the Paris ounce system. When James VI 
became the first king of that name in England he tried to 
unify the coinages of the two nations, with some success. 
But reconciling the weight-standards used in the London 
and Edinburgh Mints created enormous problems. In 1618 
there was a valiant attempt to combine the systems of troy 
weight and commercial weight in Scotland (but not in 
England), apparently basing the system on an ounce that 
was intended to be equal to the Paris ounce. The system 
was expounded in a semi-official publication written by 
Alexander Hunter in 1624. He said that the English troy 
pound was equal to 12 ounces 3 drops and 21 grains in the 
new Scottish system, which seems to be consistent with 
the view that the Scottish ounce was intended to be the 
French ounce. However, despite the precision of the 
official intention, there remains some doubt about the 
exact magnitude of the weights. The physical standards 
that were distributed may have been inaccurate, and in the 
case of the commercial weights, many localities continued 
to use their customary units. Many physical standards 
from this period survive, and a fair proportion of them are 
in good enough condition to make careful examination 
worthwhile. A substantial portion (200 pages) of Connor 
and Simpson’s book is devoted to inventory of artefacts, 
and the authors have carried out an extensive 
scientifically-based examination of them. They conclude 
that the commercial unit turned out to be slightly larger 
than intended. The Edinburgh Mint continued to use the 
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Paris ounce, not only for ii$ bullion-purchasing operations 
(with an allowance), but also as the standard for coinage 
despite the fact that the London Mint used the English 
troy ounce. Not surprisingly, these matters remained 
troublesome throughout the seventeenth century. 

The Act of Union (1707) decreed that the weights and 
measures of Scotland should be the same as those of 
England. The English weight-systems (troy and 
averdepois) had been fairly well-established since 1588, 
but there were two major defects. First, there was no 
statutory definition of the relationship between the two 
systems: an averdepois pound was believed to be 'about 
7000’ troy grains, but figures such as 7002 were often 
quoted. Secondly, the physical standards were not unique, 
there being over 50 sets distributed around the country, in 
various states of preservation. Both these defects were 
repeated in 1707, when standards were distributed to the 
Scottish counties and burghs. The surviving examples are 
listed in Connor and Simpson’s inventory, with their usual 
careful scientific evaluations. 

In effect, the Act of Union marked the end of a distinct 
Scottish coinage, so subsequent problems with the 
weight-standard used for coinage (and there were 
problems) could be attributed solely to the English. But 
the Scots retained numerous regional variations in the 
weights and measures used in commerce. Furthermore, 
the Scottish goldsmiths continued to divide the troy ounce 
in their customary way, 16 drops of 36 grains, rather than 
20 pennyweights of 24 grains, meaning that the English 
and Scottish grains were still different. 

This review has only scratched the surface of a major 
contribution to quantitative economic history. Several 
chapters have been totally ignored, while others have only 
been summarised in a very simplistic way. In addition to 
the important inventory of surviving standards, the book 
has many appendices, one of which (especially useful to 
collectors) is a list of Scottish makers of scales, weights, 
and measures. In summary, this is a seminal work that will 
remain the standard reference for a very long time. 

NORMAN BIGGS 


Public House Tokens in England and Wales c .1830- 
c .1920, by Yolanda C.S. Courtney (Royal Numismatic 
Society Special Publication No. 38 (Spink. London, 
2004)). xvi + 272 pp„ 23 plates. 

The study of numismatics throws up many mysteries, 
from the shadowy Celtic rulers known only from the 
names on their coins, to the precise economic reasons for 
the absence of an adequate regal coinage that led to the 
production of millions of trade tokens between 1785 and 
1815. The activities of landlords in the taverns of 
Victorian England might not be thought equally 
enigmatic, but this is indeed the case, and Yolanda 
Courtney's new volume is the first extended exploration 
of the several mysteries surrounding the production, 
distribution and use of pub tokens. 

The dearth of written evidence about artefacts from 
such a comparatively recent past may seem surprising, but 
the humble origins of so many of their issuers and users, 
the pedestrian nature of their standard design, the huge 
numbers of types, and perhaps a feeling amongst middle 
class antiquarians that their dear encouragement of 


intemperance made them an improper field of study, seems 
to have inhibited almost all contemporary numismatists. 
When compiling his Token Coinage of Warwickshire in 
1895, WJ. Davis decided to ignore the thousand or more 
inn tokens from his favourite county, while sustaining a 
claim that in varieties it exceeded every other except 
Middlesex, even though this required a continuance of 
earlier writers’ misauribution of the John Wilkinson 
Ironmaster series. 

The tokens themselves can assist the researcher to a 
much greater extent than most smali artefacts of similar 
age and ubiquity. They are resistant to destruction even 
when buried, they usually give the precise location where 
they were used, and they frequently give their place of 
manufacture too. Documentary research can produce 
fairly close dating evidence about a named innkeeper 
since his tenure was often brief, possibly a result of the 
addictive nature of the goods he stocked. It is therefore 
often possible to focus their use closely in terms of both 
time and space. Although textual evidence remains sparse, 
Dr Courtney has managed to discover far more than this 
reviewer would have imagined possible; she is also able 
to employ techniques bordering on the archaeological to 
extend fully the exploration of her subject. 

So, all of the mysteries are solved? Certainly not. 

These tokens, checks or tickets (call them what you 
will) are both common and rare, since there are over ten 
thousand types, but more than half of these are each 
known from but one surviving specimen. In some areas 
they seem to have been used in hostelries on almost every 
street comer, in others they are unknown. Excepting 
London itself, a line from Portland Bill to the Wash 
separates an abundant west from a meagre east. 

Some state an explicit function, with entertainment as 
simple as a game of bagatelle or as tempting as admission 
to a glittering concert hall, but most are entirely mute. 
Collectors are naturally intrigued by such phrases as 
‘Knock em down’, ‘Well aired beds’ or ‘An ordinary 
every day’, but, as the author is careful lo emphasise, even 
when such examples are added to all references to games, 
to friendly society meetings, and to live entertainment, 
they still amount to only a small percentage of the totality 
of issues: the great majority remain entirely silent as to 
function, apart from frequent references to the ale and 
other goods obtainable on presentation. 

Their curious geographical distribution is clearly 
illustrated in the book with a series of national and county 
maps. To some extent it can be explained by the discovery 
that there were just three important manufacturing sources 
for all the scries, based on Birmingham. Exeter and 
London. The author musters cogent arguments for her 
conclusion that a large number of firms named as apparent 
manufacturers on the token reverses were no more than 
agents for the major Birmingham manufacturers. 

The book explores the manner in which a publican who 
might wish to obtain tokens, or be persuaded to order 
them, came into contact with a distant workshop with no 
obvious facilities for national marketing. The existence of 
local agents, who might or might not arrange to have their 
names on the tokens, supplies one solution. It may also 
explain concentrations of issues in certain localities, 
through the canvassing of an area by such an agent, helped 
by the tendency for neighbours to copy a successful 
innovation by their competitors. Even so. anomalies 
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remain that seem inexplicable. For instance, out of 263 
tokens for the county of Nottinghamshire, no less than 236 
(89 per cent) are from Nottingham or Newark, yet the 
population of these two towns accounts for only forty per 
cent of the county as whole, and Mansfield, twice the size 
of Newark, has not one reported inn token. 

On the manufacturing side, only London provides a 
simple picture, since one maker, W.J. Taylor, accounts for 
over ninety per cent of the known issues, and Dr Courtney 
has discovered that the next in frequency, Neal, obtained 
inn token orders as an almost accidental adjunct to their 
virtual monopoly of London market tokens. Although in 
total over 600 metropolitan types are known, this is small 
in relation to the population in comparison with many 
Midlands and western counties. 

The distinctive series based on Exeter has been the 
subject of earlier publications by the same author. The 
adoption of a smaller diameter (not the norm in 
Birmingham or London) may originally have been 
accidental, but it became an invariable practice with all 
the Devonshire agents/manufacturers and illustrates the 
tendency for innkeepers to prefer tokens in a style similar 
to those of their neighbouring competitors. 

Issues of Birmingham manufacture are of much greater 
complexity, and the extensive data provided in the main 
text and in numerous appendices will help to unravel the 
tortuous interactions of firms that usually competed with 
each other, but sometimes worked in co-operation, and 
their relationships with agents nearby and at a distance. 

The book does not contain a conventional bibliography 
or index, but the works most frequently cited are detailed 
on pp. ix-x, while others are fully described iu footnotes 
as references to them occur in the text. Some of the most 
original insights are contained in the forty-nine figures 
within the main text. These are listed on pp. vii-viii, but 
an indication of the page on which each appears would 
have been useful. The work is completed by ten 
appendices and twenty-three plates, preceded by a key. 

It is refreshing to find a volume devoted to a highly 
specialised aspect of numismatics that is able to relate its 
study to a wider world of contemporary objects, but, most 
of all, the growing number of enthusiasts for the 
multiplicity of post 1820 British tokens will be grateful 
for such a thoroughly researched and well- presented work 
on a series replete with rarities to track down and puzzles 
still to be solved. 

JOHN WHITMORE 

For Those in Peril: Civil Decorations and Lifesaving 
Awards at the National Museums and Galleries of Wales , 
by Edward Besly (Cardiff, 2004), 110 pp,, illustrated in 
colour throughout. 

Any book that deals with the history of civil lifesaving 
awards represents a welcome addition to the collector’s 
and student’s bookshelf and few books on the subject 
have been as handsomely produced as this. Drawing upon 
the rich collections held by the National Museums and 
Galleries of Wales, this well-illustrated monograph 
outlines the history of many of the nation’s most 
fascinating and hard- won awards, a process which is 
rendered all the more exciting and immediate for the 
reader by the amazing tales of individual courage 
reproduced between its covers. Not only are the medals 


themselves illustrated in full colour, but many of the 
recipients are likewise celebrated, often alongside images 
of the places where their honours were earned. 
Understandably there is a Welsh bias to the book, 
although the inclusion of medals awarded for services 
during the Hong Kong Plague (1894), Messina 
Earthquake (1908) and the wreck of the SS Drummond 
Castle off Ushant in 1896 add an international aspect. 

The volume draws upon a broad range of sources to 
illustrate not only the history of the various medals 
discussed, but also to record the acts of heroism that led to 
their being awarded. As such, it provides an eloquent 
tribute to the courage of the working men and women of 
the Principality, While the author is generally on firm 
ground when discussing the evolution and history of 
government instituted awards, the book does 
unfortunately contain some errors of chronology and fact 
when it turns to discussing 'unofficial' medals. 

By way of example, while delays in the supply of 
suitable dies meant that medals were not available for 
distribution until 1844, the Liverpool Shipwreck and 
Humane Society’s marine medal was formally instituted 
in February 1841, with the first award - in gold - being 
voted to Captain Clegg, The oval medal of 1867, which 
consciously borrowed from the design of the newly- 
instituted Albert Medal, was replaced in 1873, whilst 
neither the Camp and Villaverde nor the Bramley-Moor 
medal was issued for specific incidents. The former was 
named in honour of two Spanish seamen who had 
displayed great gallantry in rescuing the passengers and 
crew of the steam packet Tweed in 1847, whilst the latter 
took the name of John Bramley-Moor, a major benefactor 
of the Society. Both medals were established in 1872 and 
were awarded on numerous occasions over many years. 
Likewise, in discussing the medals of the Royal Humane 
Society, Besly omits all reference to the issue of ‘large’ 
(51 mm) bronze medals from 1838 and repeats the story 
that the ‘small’ (38 mm) medal was introduced in 1869 in 
response to official permission being granted for the 
Society’s medals to be worn on uniform. The smaller 
medals were in fact introduced in 1867 and accordingly 
pre-date the granting of permission to wear. 

The quality of the photography and design are 
consistently excellent. The medals in particular are 
exquisitely reproduced. It is especially interesting to see 
images of similar medals reproduced alongside each other. 
The Albert Medals presented to William Beith and Isaac 
Pride for their courage in rescuing the victims of the 
Tynewydd Colliery disaster are especially informative. 
Awarded for the same incident and representing the second 
and third examples of Albert Medal, Land, First Class to 
be awarded, they reveal clear evidence for the pressure 
under which medallist Phillips of Cockspur Street was 
working. The VA monogram on Beith ’s medal has been 
mounted upside-down, whilst in each case the buckle of 
the surrounding bell has inadvertently been inverted. The 
same buckle error can be seen on the second class medals 
awarded to Rees Thomas and Isaiah Thomas for their roles 
in the rescue. Elsewhere, the photographs of Royal 
Humane Society medals to William Beith (1877) and 
Henry Everson (1909) highlight some of the subtle 
variations to be found on medals struck by different private 
contractors (in this case Warrington's and Elkington’s 
respectively). 
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The book concludes with a useful 'further reading’ 
section. A surprising absentee from this list is any 
reference to the Journal of the Life Saving Awards 
Research Society . As the primary research journal in the 
field, the fifty-two volumes published to date represent 
an essential resource for anyone studying lifesaving 
awards. Likewise it might have been helpful to direct 
readers towards the publicly accessible archives of some 
of the societies mentioned in the text. These minor 
caveats notwithstanding, there can be no doubt that this 
book represents the best general introduction to 
lifesaving medals currently available. It represents a 
valuable addition to the available literature and, until 
such time as a broad corpus of these under- appreciated 
awards is published, it will remain a standard work of 
reference. 

CRAIG BARCLAY 

The Monetary History of Cold: A Documentary History, 
1660-1999, edited by Mark Duckenfield (London, 2004), 
xix + 536 pp. 

The stated objective behind collating the documents in 
The Monetary History of Cold is to ‘raise awareness 
among journalists, scholars and the informed public of 
gold’s role as a monetary asset’. Through three main 
sections - the rise of the gold standard, 1660-18)9; the 
heyday of the gold standard, 1820-1930; and after the 
gold standard, 1931-99 - key documents tracing the 
monetary adventures of gold during the last three 
centuries are reproduced in whole or in part, often 
accompanied by a brief explanatory note placing the 
documents in context. The work of the editor, and of those 
others who have helped in the long gestation of the 
project, has resulted in the accumulation in one volume of 
a substantial body of important original source material, 
primarily government reports, legislation and the views of 
well-placed commentators, that should inspire the serious 
researcher and allow those with a less studied interest to 
come to terms with the main issues. The foundations of 
the gold standard are laid bare and the massive impact the 
system has had on the world economy can be discerned 
through the judicious selection that has been made. 

There is a healthy balance between the three sections, 
with no undue weight being accorded to any period of 
time. In dealing with the eighteenth century the focus is 
rightly on Britain and the evolution of its unofficial gold 
standard, arrived at almost as a by-product of other 
monetary policy considerations. Equally, when a broad 
treatment is called for. as in dealing with the discussions 
over the international coinage of the later nineteenth 
century. Dr Duckenfield obliges with a series of 
documents that reveal the extent of the progress that was 
being made by policy makers in several countries towards 
a form of single currency a century before the European 
Union. Indeed coverage of the late nineteenth century is 
particularly good. The section on the heyday of the gold 
standard is illustrated with reference to how the United 
States wrestled with the issue of bi-metallism versus gold, 
while detailing the content of the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Depreciation of Silver of 1876, which 
contains an enormous amount of information on 
movements and production of gold and silver throughout 
the world, is of real value 


The final section, loo, constitutes a fascinating account 
in which economic changes after the Second World War 
were such that gold could no longer support the liquidity 
that was necessary in the world economy, and the role 
previously played by precious metals was taken over by fiat 
currencies. Yet in view of gold’s continuing involvement in 
supporting the international currency system, and in 
forming an important element of the reserves of central 
banks, there is clear justification in taking the story on to 
the end of the twentieth century. In this new role the history 
of gold is traced through exchange systems whose changing 
character is played out against the shifting balance of power 
in world affairs. If, for example, a reader were looking for 
an introduction to the setting up of the International 
Monetary Fund, in one of the lengthier extracts in this 
volume the original articles that define the objectives and 
obligations of member states are reproduced. The rise of the 
United States, as well, to a position of dominance is 
observed here through official documents whose enormous 
weight is belied by their matter of fact style. 

Much useful work was done in the Bank of England’s 
archive in locating and making available internal reports on 
Britain's decision to abandon, or rather suspend, the gold 
standard in 1931, and how the United States dealt with the 
same issue in the early 1930s is also covered in some detail. 
Throughout, the sources are handled with confidence, 
making it a convenient book to use and, at the same time, 
the appropriate selection is enhanced by a clear format 
which includes introductions to individual documents that 
do not intrude by being over-long but rather set the scene 
with additional historical details or succinct interpretations. 

In one volume it will never be possible to include 
material on the monetary history of gold over a three- 
hundred year period that will meet with everyone’s 
approval. Some documents might have seemed to exclude 
themselves by virtue of their length, but Dr Duckenfield 
has reproduced a number through brief extracts. The 
omission, however, of any reference to Lord Liverpool’s 
relatively substantial Treatise on the Coins of the Realm is 
a little curious. It represents a key statement on a range of 
monetary questions at the end of the eighteenth century 
and formed the basis of the Coinage Bill of 1816 that 
finally established Britain on the gold standard. It was 
acknowledged in this vein by the Prime Minister, 
admittedly Lord Liverpool’s son, when the Coinage Bill 
was introduced in the House of Lords and, from 
correspondence between the likes of John Ramsay 
McCulloch and David Ricardo, it is clear that Liverpool’s 
work cast a long shadow over leading economic theorists. 
By the same token some mention might have been made 
of the writings of the Treasury official William Lowndes 
which formed a key element in the debate surrounding the 
Great Recoinage legislation of the 1690s. A more minor 
point of detail that should not escape note is that the end 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s mastership of the Mint is given as 
1723 at one point, rather than 1727. 

In casting an eye over the eighteenth century it is 
remarkable how few pieces of legislation were passed in 
Britain respecting the coinage, and this dearth is reflected 
in the selection of documents presented in the first section 
of the book: there are no documents reproduced dating 
from the mid 1730s to the mid 1790s. At the end of this 
period there was the crisis surrounding the suspension of 
cash payments and reproduced here are accounts of the 
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extraordinary events of February 1 797 , which readers of 
this journal will remember from Graham Dyer's article in 
BNJ 72, when government had to swing into action late 
on a Saturday night and the King had to be summoned to 
London early on Sunday morning, such was the gravity of 
the decisions to be taken. But this was a moment of high 
drama which contrasts sharply with much of the rest of 
the eighteenth century. While the imbalance between the 
value of gold and silver so disrupted the supply of silver 
coins that it dried to a trickle, it is evident not only from 
the statute books but also from debates in Parliament that 
legislators seemed disinclined to act. The absence of 
material from the middle of the eighteenth century in The 
Monetary History of Gold is therefore an accurate 
reflection of the political mood of the time. But if there 
was legislation that defined the British government’s 
commitment to an unofficial gold standard in the 
eighteenth century more than any other it was that 
covering the recoinage of gold in the 1770s. Faced with 
the dilemma of a gold coinage showing worrying signs of 
wear and of a silver coinage in a state of collapse, the 
government chose to attend to gold, investing heavily in a 
massive recoinage that restored the condition of guineas 
and condemned silver to the effective status of a token 
coinage forty years before the Coinage Act of 1816 
confirmed matters. In omitting any reference to the 
reforms of the 1770s, this volume has missed an 
opportunity to draw attention to an often neglected 
defining moment in the history of the gold standard. 

Through its several hundred pages, the book places 
gold in the context of its domestic and international 
settings, ultimately throwing up its somewhat incongruous 
role in a world economy based on credit, plastic and trust, 
a position that has more than once resulted in tensions 
between stability and liquidity. Gold’s role has changed 
from being an actively circulating element of a currency to 
that of a symbol of stability, exercising the more 
theoretical function of supporting the system. Its position 
seems at once arcane and necessary, a situation that 
appears to be acknowledged on the final page of the book, 
before the index, through an extract from the Second 
Central Bank Gold Agreement of March 2004. The 
signatories, including many of the principal western 
centra) banks, agreed that 'gold will remain an important 
element of global monetary reserves' . 

K. CLANCY 

The Gold Half-Sovereign, by Michael Marsh (Cambridge, 
2004 , 2nd edn), 1 28 pp. , 45 pis . 

The second edition of The Gold Half-Sovereign has been 
long anticipated by collectors in this field, more than 
twenty years after the publication of the first edition in 
1982. Most readers will no doubt compare it with the 
1982 edition and consider how the study of Half- 
Sovereigns has progressed over twenty years. 

The book consists of a long preface followed by the 
listings of milled Half-Sovereigns for each king and 
queen, from the first in 1817 in the reign of George III 
through to Elizabeth II. Each reign is introduced with a 
discussion of changes in design and varieties; the Half- 
Sovereign entries are then tabulated, and followed by the 
plates, some of which are in colour for the first time. 
There are twenty-six new varieties listed in this edition, of 


which fourteen belong to the Jubilee Half-Sovereign 
series of Queen Victoria. Strictly speaking these are not 
all new discoveries, since the fourteen differences in 
Jubilee head types are discussed in the first edition, but 
they did require further research. So in essence we are 
looking at only twelve new varieties in this series. 

In the book as a whole there is a great deal of new 
text, and many of the introductions to each reign have 
been elaborated, although the basic framework is based 
on the first edition. The preface gives a potted history of 
the denomination of the Half-Sovereign, first introduced 
as a coin in the reign of Henry VIII. The text is written 
perhaps a little too much in the first person, with a great 
deal of Mr Marsh’s own opinions of what he thinks of 
each king and queen without any justification of why he 
holds these views. There are no historical references 
given to back tip his opinions, but then on the other hand 
not many people will be buying the book just for this 
historical preface. Throughout the book, in the preface 
and in the introductory discussions, Mr Marsh has 
decided to christen the references as ‘M.A.fvT numbers, 
which was not the case in 1982, Ever since 1982 dealers 
and auctioneers have either called the book ‘Marsh’ when 
quoting a reference, or merely l M’; it is unlikely that they 
will change now. 

The introductions to each king and queen are well 
written, and it is interesting to note how values have 
changed. For example, in the first edition a Half- 
Sovereign of George III is quoted at £500, compared with 
£400 in this edition. This trend continues through the 
early kings and the value in this edition only increases for 
the coins of Victoria’s reign, £140 in 1982 and now £200; 
an interesting study in itself showing the way the coin 
market has changed over twenty years or more. 

After the introduction is a description of the design of 
the Half-Sovereign giving obverse, reverse, edge and any 
other relevant information, although the description of 
edge for George III has been omitted. In 1982 edges were 
described as ‘cross-graining’ but have now been changed 
to merely ‘milled’. In the tabulated section the date of the 
coin is listed with variety and remarks, and a rarity rating 
given for each entry. This is based on the well-established 
scale devised by Seaby for the English Silver Coinage 
many years ago. Some rarity ratings have been changed 
since 1982 and perhaps corrected, but some are curious: 
for example, it is generally accepted that the 1818 Half- 
Sovereign is rarer in commerce today than the 1820, but 
Mr Marsh quotes the opposite. The majority appear quite 
correct, however, and the ratings throughout the book 
provide a useful guide. The plates to illustrate each reign 
follow the relevant tabulation, and although the images 
are excellent they might perhaps have been belter laid out. 

Some points in the text are worth considering in more 
detail. Examining the section on George IV, the 
introduction has been re-worded and there are three new 
varieties, all listed as ‘A’ numbers lacked on to their 
relevant chronological positions. The extra tuft of hair 
variety on the second bare head design for the late 1820s 
is a useful insertion. The rarity of the 1821 has been 
increased dramatically from R2 to R5, which seems very 
ambitious as these coins are seen in commerce with 
surprising regularity. 

The reign of William IV has an expanded introduction 
and includes some good new photographs, including the 
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sixpence obverse variety of 1 836. Victoria is also re-worded 
and in the young head series we find nine new varieties 
listed in their chronological positions. However one 
potential new variety appears to have been missed out: in 
the table for the young head Victoria, it is noted that there 
are two obverses for 1858, and yet these have not been 
deemed important enough to warrant separate entries, when 
other ‘A’ numbers have been applied to less significant 
design changes. A similar bust change is correctly noted for 
the Melbourne Mint Half-Sovereigns of 1877 and 1882 with 
relevant ‘A’ numbers, although the text here is somewhat 
confusing. After move than twenty years in fruition the 
consistency of entry could be a little better than this. 

During Victoria’s reign we encounter the interesting 
series of die numbers on the coinage, which also occurred 
on Half-Sovereigns for the purpose of tracing which 
operator at the Mint was responsible for each individual 
coin. Mir Marsh decided long ago to endeavour to list all 
the known die numbers of each date in the first edition, a 
thankless but useful task. There are thirty new numbers 
listed in the second edition, across the whole date range, 
but four numbers have also disappeared since 1982 with 
no explanation as to why this has happened. There aiso 
appear to be a number of known die numbers not listed, 
which have been seen on lists and in auction catalogues 
since 1982; there ate some seventeen additional numbers 
on the Spink records alone. It is to be hoped that just 
because a die number is not listed in this book that people 
do not necessarily think it is rare. 

One of the most useful sections of the book is the 
addition of the Australia type Half-Sovereigns. This 
consists of four new pages and fifteen new entries. To 
conclude Victoria’s reign, the Jubilee head section contains 
a number of entries for the complicated J.E.B. varieties, and 
the book is most useful for the colour plates at this point, 
which clearly show the variations, although the different 
kinds of letter J - which are the most useful defining feature 
- are not sufficiently emphasized. The old head coinage has 
an extra page of introduction but no new varieties. 

Edward VII contains one new plate with an extra 
paragraph of text, and two of the table entries are now 
split further to encompass varieties of the BP. on the 
reverse. George V has one more page of text, and then 
new to this edition are the reigns of George VI and 
Elizabeth It. amounting to sixteen pages overall. George 
VI was not considered relevant to the first edition as there 
are no currency pieces of his reign, but only the proof 
edition for the Coronation year. The book closes with a 
new section on para- numismatics, discussing the merits of 
Sovereign and Half-Sovereign scales, weights, balances, 
and cases, much as in the Sovereign book by Mr Marsh. 

This new edition certainly improves on the first, and it 
is still the only book concerned solely with Half- 
Sovereigns; Marsh numbers are widely quoted in dealers’ 
sales lists and auction catalogues, and the additional new 
plates in particular make this book worthwhile, especially 
for students of the Jubilee Head coinage of Victoria. All 
the varieties known today are listed, if not all with 
reference numbers, and the additional text is most 
welcome if not a little opinionated at times. For anybody 
who collects the series it is a must-have. 

STEPHEN HILL 


A Simple Souvenir, Coins and Medals of the Olympic 
Games by Peter G. Van Alfen (American Numismatic 
Society and the Onassis Public Benefit Foundation 
(USA), New York, 2004), x + 146pp., with numerous 
colour illustrations in the text. 

This handsome, though odd-sized (24 X 22 cm) book, 
was written in conjunction with an exhibition held at the 
new New York headquarters of the American Numismatic 
Society, and arranged to coincide with the 2004 Athens 
Olympics. The book is not an exhibition catalogue, but 
more a visual story commencing with the Olympics of 
Ancient Greece, followed by the story of the revival and 
the dream of Baron Pierre de Coubertin. Like so many 
sporting events, the new Olympic Games was in reality 
the invention of an Englishman, one Dr William Brookes 
Penny, The first games were held in Much Wenlock in 
1849, and whilst the Wenlock Olympian Society still 
thrives in Shropshire, the book serves to demonstrate just 
how much it lost out to Coubertin. 

As a curator in the American Numismatic Society, Van 
AJfen is well placed to have access to much original 
material, especially the coins of the ancient world. Other 
material has been illustrated from two private collections, 
one of which is well known to the reviewer. The text is 
well-researched and, though it comes with a fair 
sprinkling of footnotes, it steers away from the strictly 
academic viewpoint. The subject lends itself to gems of 
information and facts - the Olympic medals of 2004 were 
adapted from a medal of the first (1896) games, while 
Guise ppe Cassioli’s medal, in constant use since 
Amsterdam in 1928, has been ‘rested’. A photograph of 
Chaplain’s Winner’s Medal from 1906, with its panoramic 
view of the Acropolis, has been enlarged for the front 
cover of the dust jacket (if a book is to be judged by its 
cover, then this is splendid). Leonard Forrer, in his 
Biographical Dictionary of Medallists (vol. IV, p. 623), 
records that Firmer ’s produced 21,000 samples of 
Nikephoros Lytra’s souvenir medal for the 1896 
Olympics, but Van Alfen lias not picked up on this, nor 
indeed pondered as to why, with such a large mintage, the 
medals are so comparatively rare. 

After an introductory essay, the modem games are 
taken in chronological order, the numismatic content 
interspersed with splendid images from posters to 
cigarette cards. The 1936 Olympics, the games which 
continue to have a fascination for all of us, gets more 
pages than most. As for British numismatics, the 1908 
Games are well covered, but not so those of 1948, when it 
is clear that posi-war austerity put paid lo any original 
medallic flair. 

If the book has a fault it is that it is neither a catalogue, 
nor an academic corpus, nor indeed quite a picture book. 
The illustrations are, however, quite simply superb. There 
is a full bibliography (six pages), bur no index. The eleven 
pages on the Ancient Olympics provide an excellent 
numismatic essay, though one suspects that it is the 
material in the later pages, covering the games since 1 896. 
that most readers will enjoy, 

Peter Van Alfen is to be congratulated for giving us 
such a well-illustrated and readable book. 

D. FEARON 
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ELIZABETH J.E. PIRIE (1932-2005) 

Elizabeth Jane Elphinstone Pirie, ‘Liz’, as she was known to those who knew her well, was bom 
on 14 September 1932 on Malta, the only child of Revd James E. Pirie and Ethel, nee Stewart, a 
schoolteacher. She was bom nine years after the marriage of her parents, when her father was a 
Royal Naval chaplain and minister of St Andrew’s Scots Kirk in Malta. Trips to Britain during her 
early childhood were infrequent, but fortuitously she returned to Britain with her mother in 1939, 
just days before war broke out. Her father remained on the island during the war, but returned to 
the UK once hostilities were over, taking up various posts as directed by the Navy, from 
Portsmouth to Rosyth, moving his family with him. 

Despite the rather fractured education resulting from this, spread over no fewer than eight 
schools, she matriculated and eventually attained an MA degree at Edinburgh University, where 
she studied classics before switching to archaeology after two years. An archaeology diploma at 
Cambridge followed and between 1952 and 1955 she took part in many archaeological 
excavations and expeditions. 

Her professional career began at Grosvenor Museum in Chester where, in November 1955, she 
was appointed assistant curator. She became an Archaeological Assistant at Maidstone Museum in 
March 1957 and moved to Leeds City Museum as keeper of Archaeology in 1960, where she 
remained until retirement in 1991. Most of her books and articles were written during her time in 
Leeds, where her early interest in archaeology gave way to a passion for Northumbrian 
numismatics, and it was at Leeds that she became familiar with stycas and sceattas. In 1982 she 
wrote her first specifically styca-related article. From then on her knowledge grew until she was 
widely recognised as the expert on the subject. 

She was a member of several learned, archaeological, and numismatic societies. She joined the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1957, the same year that she became a Fellow of the Royal 
Numismatic Society. When she moved to Maidstone, she became a member of Kent 
Archaeological Society and the Kent Numismatic Society. In 1960 she joined the British 
Numismatic Society and also, following her move to Leeds, the Yorkshire Numismatic Society, 
becoming its editor from 1962. From 1966-9 she served as a council member of the Yorkshire 
society, in 1968 she became its BANS delegate and vice president, and in 1970 she was chosen its 
president. In 1966 she had been awarded its silver medal for services to numismatics. In 1978 she 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London. When she retired and moved from 
Leeds to Edinburgh, she became a member of the Edinburgh Numismatic Society and was its 
Secretary from 1 996 to 1 999 . 

She was responsible for many publications, archaeological and numismatic, but will be 
especially remembered as the author of two Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles volumes, in 
addition to several other books, particularly on the sceats and stycas of Northumbria. A third 
Sylloge volume should have followed, but conflict with the editors of the Sylloge committee 
meant that she withdrew the manuscript for the planned volume. She was not a stranger to 
controversy, nor shy of it, and was always prepared to voice her ideas, often against the tide of 
then current academic opinion. Sometimes she was right, though not always; but whether right or 
not, her arguments had always to be taken seriously, as they were never less than cogent and well 
reasoned. 

In 1996 her magnum opus, Coins of the Kingdom of Northumbria, was published. This was 
soon followed by a shorter and more accessible publication, Coins of Northumbria - An 
illustrated guide to money from the years 670 to 867. This is a handy reference guide to thrymsas, 
sceattas and stycas for archaeologists, curators, collectors and detectorists. Until shortly before her 
death she was writing excavation reports where these involved stycas. 
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Her retirement was a busy period. She bought a flat in the Marchmont area of Edinburgh, 
overlooking The Meadows, and moved there from Leeds. She joined the Marchmont St Giles kirk 
and made herself a useful member and citizen. She was concerned that community events should be 
recorded and put her camera to good use. She campaigned for personal interests, especially against 
‘wheelie bins’, fighting an active campaign against the city council who wanted to introduce them 
after minimal consultation with the public. She even appeared on television in this cause. 

Her daily activity, apart from Sundays, commenced with strong coffee, crossword puzzles and 
word games. She bought two newspapers, not for the news, but for the crosswords and her other 
major hobby - spotting grammatical and spelling errors. She was proud to be a pedant, and her 
copy of Eats, Shoots and Leaves is annotated with corrections! She loved writing and her letters 
were never less than long, informative, interesting and amusing, and always hand-written, often in 
a variety of coloured inks, for added emphasis, and with frequent marginal notes. 

She cared little for elegant clothes: she had a coat, fur-lined boots and woolly hat for the winter 
and a coat and shoes for the summer. Her only jewellery consisted of her various badges or 
brooches for being a blood donor, of which she was very proud. 

Shortly before her life ended, she performed an exceptionally kind act, which reflected an event 
which had happened to her at the beginning of her life as a student. One morning she had been 
called to the university office where her professor asked her if she would like to own a set of the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. The owner had no further need of them and 
had approached the university to see if there was a student who would make good use of them. 
Indeed there was, and Liz was recommended to receive them. She kept the set up to date and 
when, recently, she moved, and no longer had room for them in her new retirement flat, she 
approached the university and offered to give them to a student who would make good use of 
them. Her set of SCBI was similarly disposed of. Her negative files and her research notes are 
being made available for study by students of the subject. 

She did not marry, but only because she never met a man of the right calibre. She is survived by 
an aunt and a small number of cousins, scattered to the four comers of the world, and many 
soirowing friends. 

PAUL WITHERS 


Elizabeth Pirie’s attention to detail in preparing two fascicules of the Sylloge of Coins of the 
British Isles, one devoted to coins in the Grosvenor Museum with the Chester mint-signature and 
the other to coins in Yorkshire collections to 1279, as well as many publications on Northumbrian 
coinage, was of a very high order. Who else would have had the energy and commitment to record 
the thousands of sceattas and stycas in the York collections, identifying with thoroughness and 
accuracy the multiplicity of obverse and reverse die-links, not only in the regular coinage but also 
in the many irregular and blundered issues? She was eventually to illustrate more than 2200 
different die combinations in Coins of the Kingdom of Northumbria. 

That work had also been intended for inclusion in the Sylloge and the manuscript was submitted 
in 1989 to the SCBI Committee of the British Academy, which felt that a number of significant 
editorial changes were necessary before it could be accepted for publication. Most unfortunately it 
proved impossible for agreement on these to be reached with the author, who decided to withdraw 
the manuscript the following year and publish it independently. 

This is not the place to rehearse and evaluate the points of disagreement. Suffice it to say that 
the main problem lay in her classification of the material, based on a hypothesis that changes in 
the central design motifs on the coins were chronologically significant. Classification by motif was 
a useful device for handling such a mass of material, but Pirie also used it to divide the coinage of 
/Ethelred II between his first and second reigns in a way that differed markedly from the principles 
adopted in previous Sylloge fascicules. The validity of the new division needed to be tested 
against related criteria such as changes in metallic composition, some investigations into which 
had already appeared in print. 

However justified the Committee’s concerns, if Liz Pirie had not ensured that her meticulous 
analysis of the material was published in her lifetime according to her own classification, it is 
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unlikely that anyone else would have been willing in the foreseeable future to prepare and publish 
a revised version. Her legacy, therefore, is a work of reference that will probably never be 
replaced as the essential source for identifying the dies of stycas held in other public or private 
collections. It is also a necessary starting point for further research into the chronology and 
organisation of the coinage of the kingdom of Northumbria. 

It will have been of considerable satisfaction to Pirie that in the last decade of her life she was 
able to record and discuss in our Journal (vol. 65, 1995, 20-31) the first discovery of a styca of 
king Eardwulf, who reigned from 796 till his expulsion in 806 and is said to have been restored to 
his kingdom by Charlemagne in 808 (although for how long is uncertain). She called for further 
work on the earliest stycas, a need reinforced by the unearthing of a second and significantly 
different specimen of Eardwulf ’s coinage two years later. It is a task which, sadly, she has now 
passed to others to pursue. 

STEWART LYON 
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MARK BLACKBURN 

As the Society embarks upon its second century, it does so in very good health. Its membership is 
around its overall high, its finances are in a healthy state, attendance at meetings is strong and I 
sense there is a very positive spirit among members. Last year’s centenary celebrations were an 
immense success, and they have reinforced confidence in the Society’s role and responsibility in 
representing numismatics in Britain. We share this, of course, with other bodies and institutions, 
and there is a case for our being more pro-active in co-ordinating with these organisations to 
promote numismatics and to lobby on issues that affect it. Ours is after all a small discipline, and 
the number of individuals actively engaged in its organisation, research and teaching is rather few. 
One very healthy, and vital, aspect is that through this and other societies the three strands of 
museum and academic staff, collectors and dealers unite in a common purpose. 

Turning to the review of the year, there have been twenty-four elections (two of which are 
institutions), five deaths, eleven resignations and thirteen amovals. The slightly higher level of 
resignations and amovals may be a result of the substantial increase in subscription that took 
effect in January 2003. As a result the total membership today stands at 606, compared with 611 
last November, but I am hopeful that next year we should return to an upward trend. 


Anniv Meeting 
2003 


Honorary 9 

Ordinary 484 

Ordinary (students/under 21) 6 

Institutions 112 

Total 611 


Anniv Meeting 
2004 

9 

478 

5 

114 

606 


Of the five members we have lost through death, four in fact died during the previous year but 
we only learnt of this subsequently. They are: 

David Alan BARR (elected 1991), died June 2003. He was born in 1922 and lived at Kentbury, Berkshire. 

Geoffrey Frank SNELLING (elected 1998), died 7 September 2003. He was born in 1927, and was a retired 
physicist living at Wallingford, Oxfordshire. 

Paul RUSSELL (elected 1979), died 9 October 2003. He was born in 1914 and lived at Bedford. 

Alain COSTILHES (elected 1990), died 20 November 2003. Born in 1931 and living in San Paulo, Brazil, he was 
our only Brazilian member. 

John David SCAIFFE (elected 1980), died 1 1 May 2004. He was bom in 1940 and lived at Annan, Scotland. He was 
a personal friend of the Secretary, who tells me that Mr Scaiffe was an avid collector of coins and tokens of 
northern England and of the Scottish series generally. 

On a happier note, during the year no less than five members celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of their election: Dr David Dykes (27 January), Major C.W. Lister (17 February), Peter Mitchell 
(24 March), J.D. Gomm (23 June, 50 years from his first election), and Professor David Brown 
(27 October). To mark the occasion, Peter Mitchell is generously sponsoring the champagne party 
downstairs after this meeting. 

There are a number of members whom we have cause to congratulate. Nick Mayhew has been 
accorded the title of Professor at Oxford, following the precedent set by his predecessor Michael 
Metcalf. Martin Allen was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and has been promoted 
to a personal Assistant Keepership at the Fitzwilliam Museum. Craig Barclay, I understand, will 
shortly be leaving Hull Museum to become a curator at the University archaeology museum in 
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Durham and will also be lecturing in the Archaeology Department there. This is excellent news 
for bolstering numismatics in Durham once again, following John Casey’s retirement. I am 
particularly pleased to report that Stewart Lyon has been awarded a PhD from his old university, 
Cambridge, for his published work on Anglo-Saxon numismatics. Cambridge has also awarded a 
PhD to Kristin Bomholdt-Collins for her dissertation on the ‘Viking-Age coin finds from the Isle 
of Man: a study of circulation, production and concepts of wealth’ . Kristin, although now living in 
Philadelphia, and expecting her first baby, has been helping to redesign the Society’s website. 

We have had a very stimulating and varied programme of lectures this year, and I would like to 
thank the speakers for their contributions. I won’t run through all the meetings, but I would like to 
mention the evening of short papers to mark the centenary of the birth of Christopher Blunt. This 
was an extraordinary occasion, with five contributions read to a packed audience, which included 
six members of Christopher’s family. Stewart Lyon played excerpts from a tape that he had 
recorded in 1958, at the first meeting of the Society to be held in this room at the Warburg 
Institute, with the lugubrious voice of Sir Frank Stenton, and comments from Horace King, the 
then President, and Christopher Blunt. At the end of our meeting Julia Blunt and Professor Karl 
Morrison, Christopher’s daughter-in-law and son-in-law, gave their own moving accounts of him 
as a family man. Transcripts of all these contributions have been put up on the Society’s website. 
It was a very fitting celebration of the person who has made the greatest single contribution to this 
Society, serving on Council in various capacities continuously for 53 years! 

I might add that Council is currently considering renaming the Council Prize in his honour, 
and it has also appointed a committee to consider possible changes to the rules regulating the 
Sanford Saltus Medal. The results of these deliberations will be announced next year. In the 
spring Council agreed to an arrangement whereby Spink will store our back stock of BNJ and 
special publications, and sell them on commission. The stock will remain the Society’s property, 
however. 

Five people will be retiring from Council, and I thank them for the time and support they have 
given in this capacity - Edward Besly, Stephen Hill, John Porteous, Paul Stevens and Virginia 
Hewett. Virginia will be leaving the British Museum to return to Scotland, and although we hope 
that she will not be severing her links with the Society and numismatics, I do want to thank her for 
all that she has done both in her own field, promoting the study of banknotes and establishing a 
serious banknote collection in the British Museum, as well as working for the good of 
numismatics generally. 

Charles Farthing has been Secretary for six years, and David Dykes and I have both relied on 
him greatly and appreciated his meticulous organisation and efficiency. The post of Secretary has 
always been a heavy burden for one person, and Council readily accepted his suggestion that the 
duties might sensibly be divided between two. Charles has indicated that he would be willing to 
continue in the role of Membership Secretary, looking after the membership records and 
corresponding with members. Other functions, including taking minutes of meetings, arranging 
ballots and mailings, and general correspondence, will be taken by a second person who will 
under the Bye Laws formally hold the office of Secretary. I would like to thank Charles for all that 
he has done in the past, and for agreeing to continue as a co-secretary in the future. 

Nicholas Holmes is stepping down as Editor of BNJ after ten years. Only those who have done 
it know what a demanding post this is. Being an editor is an essential role, not just for the Society, 
but for the discipline in general. I hate to think how many thousands of hours of his own time 
Nick has given up to facilitate and improve the publication of other people’s work. Those who 
publish themselves have a responsibility to take on such duties from time to time, but we should 
not forget how many more books or articles of his own he might have written had he not been an 
editor. To replace him, David Symons has been joined by Philip de Jersey to form the new 
editorial team. 

I would also like to thank on your behalf the many other people have contributed to the smooth 
running of the Society: the other officers (Kevin Clancy, Philip Mernick and Tony Holmes); our 
auditor (Tony Merson); those who invigilate in the library (Peter Mitchell, John Roberts-Lewis, 
Marion Archibald, Felicity Brown, Vincent West, David Sellwood, David Sealy and Ken Day); 
James Morton who organised our summer and winter parties; John Roberts-Lewis who has spent 
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hours tediously folding sheets and stuffing the envelopes for our mailings; and Stewart Lyon and 
Peter Woodhead, who as Vice-Presidents kindly took the chair at two meetings that I was unable 
to attend. I am sure there are others whom I have overlooked, but we are grateful to them all. 

The President then delivered the second part of his address, ‘Currency Under The Vikings. Part 1 . 
Guthrum and the Earliest Danelaw Coinages’, printed at pages 18-43 above. 
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Major P.W.P. Carlyon-Britton, DL, FSA 
Lt-Col. H.W. Morrieson, RA, FSA 
Lt-Col. H.W. Morrieson, RA, FSA 
V.B. Crowther-Beynon, MBE, MA, FSA 

H. W.Tafifs,MBE 

C. E. Blunt, OBE, FSA 
E.J. Winstanley, LDS 
H.H. King, MA 

D. F. Allen, BA, FBA, FSA 
C.W. Peck, FPS, FSA 
C.S.S. Lyon, MA, FIA 
S.E. Rigold, MA. FSA 

P. Woodhead, FSA 
J.D. Brand, MA.FCA 
H.E. Pagan, MA, FSA 

C. E. Challis, BA. PhD, FSA, FRHistS 
G.P. Dyer, BSc(Econ), DGA 

D. W. Dykes, MA. PhD, FSA, FRHistS 
M.A.S. Blackburn, MA, PhD, FSA, FRHistS 


JOHN SANFORD SALTUS MEDAL 


This medal is awarded triennially to ‘the member of the 

1944 

(not awarded) 

Society whose paper or papers appearing in the Society’s 

1947 

R.C. Lockett 

publications shall receive the highest number of votes as 

1950 

C.E. Blunt 

being 

in their opinion the best in the interests of 

1953 

D.F. Allen 

numismatic science’, by ballot of all the members. The 

1956 

F. Elmore Jones 

medal 

was founded by the late John Sanford Saltus, 

1959 

R.H.M. Dolley 

Officer 

de la Legion d’Honneur, a President of the 

1962 

H.H. King 

Society, by gift of £200 in the year 1910. 

1965 

H. Schneider 



1968 

E.J. Winstanley 

Medallists: 

1968 

C.W. Peck (posthumous award) 

1910 

P.W.P. Carlyon-Britton 

1971 

B.H.I.H. Stewart (later Lord Stewartby) 

1911 

Helen Farquhar 

1974 

C.S.S. Lyon 

1914 

W.J. Andrew 

1977 

S.E. Rigold 

1917 

L.A. Lawrence 

1980 

Marion M. Archibald 

1920 

Lt-Col. H.W. Morrieson 

1983 

D.M. Metcalf 

1923 

H.A. Parsons 

1986 

Joan E.L. Murray 

1926 

G.R. Francis 

1989 

H.E. Pagan 

1929 

J.S. Shirley-Fox 

1992 

C.E. Challis 

1932 

C. Winter 

1995 

J.J. North 

1935 

P.W.P. Carlyon-Britton 

1997 

P. Grierson (special award) 

1938 

W.C. Wells 

1999 

R.H. Thompson 

1941 

C.A. Whitton 

2002 

E.M. Besly 
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This prize was instituted as the Council Prize in 1986, and 
its name was changed in 2005 in recognition of the 
contribution made by Christopher Blunt (1904-89) to 
British numismatics, and his encouragement of younger 
numismatists. It takes the form of a triennial cash award 
to an individual, whether a member of the Society or not, 
who has made a recent significant contribution to the 
study of numismatics which falls within the Society’s 
remit. Its purpose is principally to encourage younger 
scholars, and therefore preference is given to suitable 
candidates under 35 years of age. 

Recipients: 

1987 M.A.S. Blackburn 
1990 E.M. Besly 

1993 B J. Cook 

1996 M.R. Allen 

1999 P. de Jersey 

2002 K. Clancy 

2005 S. Bhandare 


PROCEEDINGS 2004 

All meetings during the year were held at the Warburg 
Institute and the President, Dr M.A.S. Blackburn, was in 
the chair throughout, except those on 20 April and 

26 October (owing to ill health), which were chaired by 
Mr P. Woodhead (Vice-President) and Mr C.S.S. Lyon 
(Senior Vice-President) respectively. 

(For Officers and Council for 2004, see Volume 74) 

27 JANUARY 2004. The President announced the deaths 
of Messrs D.A. Barr (1991) in June 2003, G.F. Snelling 
(1998) on 7 September 2003, P. Russell (1979) on 
9 October 2003 and A. Costilhes (1990) on 20 November 
2003. The 50th anniversary of the election of Dr D.W. 
Dykes was acknowledged by the President. Messrs Dervis 
Cuskuner (Turkey), Mitsuo Hanajima (Japan) and 
Nicholas Anthony Wells were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. In the absence of Professor Peter Gaspar, 
Mr Graham Dyer then read their joint paper entitled 
Standing Britannia patterns of 1788. 

24 FEBRUARY 2004. The 50th anniversary of the 
election of Major C.W. Lister was acknowledged by the 
President. Dr Barrie Cook and Dr Heather Sebire read a 
paper entitled The currency of medieval Guernsey: 
Evidence from the Lihou excavations. 

30 MARCH 2004. The 50th anniversary of the election of 
Mr P. Mitchell was acknowledged by the President. 
Mr Stephen Humphries was elected to Ordinary 
Membership and the Bottacin Museum, Padova (Italy) to 
Institutional Membership. Dr D.W. Dykes then presented 
centenary medals to the following four members of the 
Future Policy Working Group: Kristin Bomholdt-Collins, 
Professor Norman Biggs, Dr Robin Eaglen and Dr Philip 
de Jersey. Mr C.S.S. Lyon then read a paper entitled 
Marks, oras, pounds and sterlings: An international 
retrospective. 


20 APRIL 2004. Mr P. Woodhead, Vice-President, was in 
the chair. Dr John Sills read a paper entitled Coinage and 
warfare in the ancient and modern world. 

25 MAY 2004. The President announced the sudden death 
of Mr J.D. Scaiffe (1980) on 1 1 May 2004. Messrs Edward 
Lionel Fletcher and Michael Edward Kenny were elected 
to Ordinary Membership and Winsor & Sons (Australia) to 
Institutional Membership. Mr Colm Gallagher then read a 
paper entitled The 1928 Free State Coinage. 

22 JUNE 2004. The 50th anniversary of the election of 
Mr J.D. Gomm was acknowledged by the President. Dr 
Anthony William Fox (USA) and Messrs Stephen John 
Lockett and Christopher Henry Perkins were elected to 
Ordinary Membership. There followed a series of short 
papers to mark the centenary of the birth of Christopher 
Blunt by Peter Woodhead, Marion Archibald, Hugh 
Pagan, Stewart Lyon and Lord Stewartby (read by Mark 
Blackburn). Julia Blunt (daughter-in-law) and Prof Karl 
Morrison (son-in-law) responded on behalf of the family 
who were present. 

28 SEPTEMBER 2004. Dr Tuukka Talvio (Finland) was 
elected to Ordinary Membership. Dr Jessica Freeman then 
read a paper entitled Moneyers in London and Middlesex 
in the later middle ages. 

26 OCTOBER 2004. Dr C.S.S. Lyon, Senior Vice- 
President, was in the chair. The 50th anniversary of the 
election of Professor I.D. Brown was acknowledged by 
the Chairman. Prof. Kenneth Jonsson (Sweden) and 
Messrs Richard Simon Benzie, Hadrien Juste Rambach, 
Melvyn William Satchwell, Ronald William Searle, David 
J. Sklow (USA) and Thomas Graham Stone (Canada) 
were elected to Ordinary Membership. Dr Melinda Mays 
then read a paper entitled The relationship between the 
Durotrigan and Roman coinages. 

23 NOVEMBER 2004. Messrs John Bignall, Carl Scott 
Powell, James Rosen (USA) and Christopher Michael 
Williamson were elected to Ordinary Membership. The 
following Officers and Council were elected for 2005: 

President: M.A.S. Blackburn 

Vice-Presidents: C.E. Challis, C.S.S. Lyon, P.D. 

Mitchell, H.E. Pagan, Lord 
Stewartby and P. Woodhead 
Director: K. Clancy 

Treasurer: P.H. Memick 

Librarian: A.J. Holmes 

Secretary: Elina M. Screen 

Membership Secretary: C.R.S. Farthing 
Council: J.D. Bateson, Angela Bolton, 

T.C.R. Crafter, J.E. Cribb, P. de 
Jersey, G.P. Dyer, D.W. Dykes, 
R.J. Eaglen, A.W. Lyons, J.L. 
Morton, J.E. Roberts-Lewis, 
D.L.F. Sealy, Frances Simmons 
and D.J. Symons 

Council’s proposal that the subscription should remain 
unchanged at £32 for Ordinary Members and £15 for 
members under age 21 or in full-time education was 
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approved. The President, Dr M.A.S. Blackburn, then EXHIBITION 

delivered his first Presidential Address and was thanked, May 

on behalf of the membership, by Dr C.S.S. Lyon. By MJ. Anderson. 

Members present then attended a champagne party A letter from Percy Metcalfe, confirming his responsibility 
sponsored by Mr P. Mitchell in celebration of his 50 years for the 1928 Irish coinage designs, 
of membership. 



THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2003 


The British Numismatic Society was founded in 1903. and is a registered charity (No. 275906). The Society is 
established for the benefit of the public through the encouragement and promotion of numismatic science, and 
particularly through the study of the coins, medals and tokens of the peoples of the British Isles and Commonwealth and 
the United States of America, and of such territories as may at any time be, or have been, subject to their jurisdiction. 

The Society’s activities are governed by its rules, amended in November 2002 and reprinted in April 2003. by order 
of Council. 

The trustees of the Society for the year ended 31 December 2003 were the officers and members of Couucil 
comprising: 

D.W. Dykes (President) (until November 2003), M.A.S. Blackburn (President) (from November 2003); CJ2. Challis. 
C.S.S. Lyon, P.D. Mitchell, H.E. Pagan. Lord Stewanby, P. Woodhead (Vice-Presidents); K. Clancy (Director); P.H. 
Memick (Treasurer); A.J. Holmes (Librarian): C.R.S. Farthing (Secretary); N.M.McQ. Hohnes, G. Williams, D.J. 
Symons (Editors): J D. Bateson. E.M. Besly, N.L, Biggs (until November 2003),T.C.R. Crafter (from November 2003). 
P. de Jersey. G.P. Dyer (from November 2003), D.W. Dykes (from November 2003), V.H. Hewitt, S. Hill, JD. Morton. 
J. Porteous, J.E. Roberts-Lewts, D.L.F, Sealy, P.J.E. Stevens (Council). 

The registered address of the charity is that of the current Treasurer, P.H. Memick, 42 Campbell Road, London E3 
4DT and the Society's bankers are the National Westminster Bank PLC, PO Box 10720, 217 Strand, London. WC2R 
1 AL. The Independent Examiner is R.A. Merson, FCA, Tanyard House, 13A Bridge Square, Famham, Surrey, GU9 7QR. 

Society meetings were held on the fourth Tuesday each month from January to June and September to November 
inclusive at the Warburg Institute, University of London, at which a substantive paper was read. A reception and series 
of lectures celebrating the Society's centenary was held in the British Museum, London on 4 and 5 July respectively. 

In February 2003 the Society published Volume 71 of The British Numismatic Journal. This was a hardbound 
volume of 223 pages and 43 plates, and contained 11 principal articles and 19 short articles and reviews. It also 
incorporated the 2001 Coin Register, which listed in detail 114 single coin finds in Great Britain and Ireland, the 2001 
Presidential Address and Proceedings, and the Society’s financial accounts for the year ended 31 October 2000. 

In April 2003 the Society published number 4 in its Special Publications series: The Durham Mint by Martin Allen 
(222 pages and 12 plates). In December, the Society published Volume 72 of The British Numismatic Journal. This was 
a hardbound volume of 237 pages and 23 plates, and contained 9 principal articles and 22 short articles and reviews. It 
also incorporated the 2002 Coin Register, which listed in detail 252 single coin finds in Great Britain and Ireland, the 
2002 Presidential Address and Proceedings, and the Society’s financial accounts for the year ended 31 October 2001 . In 
the same month the Society published Volume 73 of The British Numismatic Journal. This was a hardbound volume of 
274 pages and 14 plates, and contained a detailed history of the Society and 17 articles focusing on the ways the 
understanding of British numismatics had been transformed over the past century. 

During the year', the Society’s website (www.britnumsoc.org) hosted by the Fttzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, gave a 
mix of permanent factual information about the Society and details of its current programme of meetings and activities. 
In addition, UK members received two issues of the CCNB (Coordinating Committee for Numismatics in Britain) 
Newsletter containing short and topical articles, reviews and details of meetings and exhibitions. 

The Society holds a substantial library, jointly with the Royal Numismatic Society, which is located at the Warburg 
Institute, and actively maintains a programme of acquiring new books and rebinding existing books, as necessary. 
Books are available for loan to members, both in person and by post. 

Annual subscriptions were paid to the International Numismatic Commission and the British Association of 
Numismatic Societies (BANS). 

The Society is financed by an annual subscription of £32, paid by both ordinary and institutional members, or £15, 
paid by members under 21 or in full-time education, together with interest on cash held on deposit and donations from 
members over and above their subscription. The stocks of Special Publications and back numbers of The British 
Numismatic Journal have recently been transferred to Spink & Sons Ltd, who now act as the Society’s distributors. All 
officers of the Society offer their services on a voluntary basis, and administrative costs were kepi to a minimum 
consisting largely of stationery and postage. 

The Society is actively seeking to increase its membership, both in Britain and overseas, the total of which has 
steadily risen over the last decade from 500 to more than 600. 



THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3 1 DECEMBER 2003 



General 

Designated 

Total 

Total 


Fund 

Funds 

2003 

2002 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 





INCOMING RESOURCES 





Subscriptions and Entrance Fees 





received for 2003 and eariier years 

17,137 

- 

17,137 

14,248 

Interest received 

1,079 

2,966 

4,045 

5,634 

Donations 

454 

2,000 

2,454 

31 

Society Medal 

183 

- 

183 

65 

Centenary Medal 

- 

2,697 

2,697 

- 

Sale of Publications: 





Back numbers 

716 

- 

716 

1,460 

Special Publications 

- 

2.803 

2,803 

702 

BNJ Index 

60 

- 

60 

70 

Commission on sales of Magpie Dish 

24 

- 

24 

- 

TOTAL INCOMING RESOURCES 

19.653 

10.466 

30,119 

22,210 

RESOURCES EXPENDED 





British Numismatic Journal 

1 1 ,786 

12,937 

24,723 

14,929 

Special Publications 

- 

7.401 

7,401 

3,895 

CCNB Newsletter 

728 

- 

728 

728 

Sanford Saltus Medal 

188 

- 

188 

200 

Provincial Meetings 

- 

- 

- 

482 

Centenary Meeting 

- 

4,919 

4,919 

- 

Linecar Lecture 

- 

500 

500 

- 

Centenary Medal 

- 

2,142 

2,142 

3,500 

Society Medal 

137 

- 

137 

69 

London Meetings 

533 

- 

533 

540 

Council Prize 

- 

- 

- 

200 

Library 

839 

- 

839 

908 

Subscriptions 

184 

- 

184 

85 

Bank Charges 

120 

- 

120 

196 

Other printing, postage 





and stationery 

2,026 


2,026 

2,324 

TOTAL RESOURCES EXPENDED 

16.541 

27,899 

44,440 

28,056 

NET INCOME/ (OUTGOING) RESOURCES 





BEING NET MOVEMENT IN FUNDS 

3.112 

(17,433) 

(14.321) 

(5.846) 

FUND BALANCES 





brought forward 1 January 2003 

32,177 

88,445 

120,622 

126,468 











carried forward 3 1 December 2003 

35,289 

71,012 

106,301 

120,622 



THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3 1 DECEMBER 2003 



2003 

2002 


£ 

£ 

GENERAL FUND 

35,289 

32,177 

DESIGNATED FUNDS 

71,012 

88.445 


106301 

120,622 

ASSETS: 



Library and Furniture at cost less amounts written off 

160 

160 

Stock of Medals 

224 

283 

Sundry Debtors 

5,643 

1,872 

Cash at Bankers and in Hand 



Bank - Deposit Account 

135,000 

142,000 

Current Account 

3,658 

4.364 


144,685 

148,679 

LIABILITIES: 



J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund 

200 

600 

Subscriptions received in advance 

3,114 

216 

Sundry Creditors and Outstanding Charges 

2.851 

2.073 

Creditors and Provision for Journals 

32319 

25.168 


38,384 

28,057 


106,301 120,622 

Registered Charity No. 275906 

The accounts were approved by Council on 26 October 2004 



THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3 1 DECEMBER 2003 


1 . Accounting Policies 
Basis of Accounting 

These accounts have been prepared under the historical cost convention, and in accordance with applicable accounting 
standards and the Statement of Recommended Practice on Accounting by Charities, The comparative figures are for the 
period 1 November 2001 to 31 December 2002, 

Fixed Assets 

No value has been attributed in the balance sheet to the Society’s library. The joint library of the Society and The Royal 
Numismatic Society was insured during the year ended 31 December 2003 at a value of £185,000, The books ate 
individually labelled as to which Society owns them, but for the purposes of practical day-to-day administration and the 
sharing of costs, one-third of the library is taken as belonging to The British Numismatic Society, 

Stock 

No value is attributed to the Society’s stocks of Special Publications and The British Numismatic Journal. 

Subscriptions 

No credit is taken either for subscriptions received in advance or for subscriptions in arrears at the balance sheet date. 


2. Designated Funds 



Linecar 

Fund 

Osborne 

Fund 

Benefactors’ 

Fund 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

INCOMING RESOURCES 

Interest received 

359 

2,400 

207 

2,966 

Sale Special Publications 

- 

2,803 

- 

2,803 

Centenary Medal 

- 

- 

2,697 

2,697 

Spink contribution towards cost of BNJ 73 

- 

2,000 

- 

2,000 

TOTAL INCOMING RESOURCES 

359 

7 2Q3 

2,904 

10,466 

RESOURCES EXPENDED 

Special Publications - Durham 

- 

7,401 

- 

7,401 

Linecar Lecture 

500 

— 

- 

500 

Centenary Medal 

- 

- 

2,142 

2,142 

Centenary Meeting 

- 

- 

4,919 

4,919 

BNJ Centenary Volume 73 

- 

12.937 

- 

12,937 

TOTAL RESOURCES EXPENDED 

500 

20,338 

7,061 

27,899 

NET INCOMING/(OUTGOING) RESOURCES 

BEING NET MOVEMENT IN FUNDS 

(141) 

(13.135) 

(4,157) 

(17,433) 

FUND BALANCES 

brought forward 1 January' 2003 

10,713 

71372 

6,160 

88,445 

FUND BALANCES 
carried forward 3 1 December 2003 

10,572 

58,437 

2.003 

71,012 


The General and Designated Funds arc all unrestricted. 

The Linecar Fund was started in 1986 with the bequest of £5,000 and Council has designated this Fund to provide an 
endowment for a biennial lecture in Mr Linecar ’$ memory. 

The Osborne Fund was started in 1991 with the bequest of £50,000 and Council has designated this Fund to finance the 
series of Special Publications. 

The Benefactors’ Fund consists of other bequests to the Society, 


3. Creditors and Provision for Journals 

British Numismatic Journal 72 (2002), published December 2003 
British Numismatic Journal 73 (2003), published December 2003 
British Numismatic Journal 74 (2004), to be published December 2004 


£ 

10.483 

9.136 

12.600 

32,219 



INDEPENDENT EXAMINER’S REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


I report on the accounts of the Society for the year ended 31 December 2003, which are set out on pages 4-7. 


Respective responsibilities of trustees and examiner 

Council as the Society’s trustees are responsible for the preparation of the accounts; and consider that the audit 
requirement of Section 43(2) of the Charities Act 1993 does not apply. It is my responsibility to state, on the basis of 
procedures specified in the General Directions given by the Charity Commissioners under Section 43(7) (b) of that Act. 
whether particular matters have come to my attention. 


Basis of independent examiner’s report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the Charity Commissioners. An 
examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by the Society and a comparison of the accounts presented 
with those records. It also includes consideration of any unusual items or disclosures in the accounts, and seeking 
explanations from Council concerning any such matters. The procedures undertaken do not provide all the evidence that 
would be required in an audit, and consequently I do not express an audit opinion on the view given by the accounts. 

Independent examiner’s statement 

In connection with my examination, no matter has come to my attention: 

(a) which gives me reasonable cause to believe that in any material respect the requirements to keep accounting records 
in accordance with section 41 of the Charities Act 1993; and to prepare accounts which accord with the accounting 
records and to comply with the accounting requirements of that Act have not been met; or 

(b) to which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding of the accounts to be 
reached. 

R.A. Merson, FCA 
Tanyard House, 

13A Bridge Square, 

Farnham, 

Surrey, 

GU9 7QR 


26 October 2004 



MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
31 DECEMBER 2004 


Note All members live in the United Kingdom except where indicated. Honorary members are denoted by an asterisk. 


HONORARY ANT) ORDINARY MEMBERS 

1995 Abramson, A.I.J. 

1995 Adams, C. 

1975 Adamson, A.$. 

2001 Alexander, S.T.N. 

1962 Allen, J.C. 

1973 Allen, J.N. 

1977 Allen, Dr M.R. 

1975 A!liss,G,P. 

1988 Anderson, I.B. 

1956 Anderson, M.J, 

1995 Anderson, W.L, (USA) 

1968 Andrew, J.P. 

1990 Ansliss. T.G. 

1995 Anze, Dr O. (Brazil) 

2000 Archer, EP. 

1962 Archibald, Marion M. 

2001 Arnold, D.J. 

1998 Arthur, B. 

1991 Ashman. K.G. 

1971 Atkinson, Eileen M. 

1990 Attwood, P. 

1995 Aves. NJ. 

1995 Bagwell Purefoy, P.R. 

1987 Bailey, D.T. 

1999 Baker, Prof. D.C. (USA) 

1978 Baker, R. 

1968 Baldwin, A.H.E, 

1996 Ball, J.D. (Canada) 

1972 Bamforth, J.H., OBE (Channel Islands) 
1987 Barclay, C.P. 

1996 B arras. Dr R, 

2003 Barvatt.J.W. 

1986 Barrett, W.L.S. (Canada) 

1987 Bateson, Dr J.D. 

1972 Bennett, C.H. 

1996 Bennett, Dr G.J 
1999 Bentall, D.E. 

2004 Benzie. R.S. 

*-1953 Berghaus, Prof. P. (Germany) 

1987 Bernard, K.J. (USA) 

2002 Berwick, P,E. (Rep. of Ireland) 

1984 Besly. E.M. 

1978 Biddle, Prof. M. 

1986 Biggs, Prof.N.L. 

2004 Bignall, J. 

1996 Bishop, R. 

1976 Bispham, J. 

1971 Blackburn, Di M.A.S. 

2002 Blackmore, M.P.D. 

1987 Blakey, R.G. (Canada) 

1987 Bland, Dr R.F. 


1990 Blunt, R.C.A. 

2002 Bolton, Angela M. 

1983 Bonser, MJ. 

2002 Bontekoe, E. (USA) 

1987 Bor, E. 

1997 Bomholdt, Dr Kristin A. (UK/USA) 

2001 Brand, N.P. (USA) 

1994 Bridgewater, M.A. 

1980 Bromley, Dr R.G. (Denmark) 

1999 Broomfield, P.M. 

1988 Brown. D.K. 

2002 Brown, Felicity A.B. 

1954 Brown, Prof. l.D. (Canada) 

1980 Brown, J.D. 

1946 Brown, L.A., LVO 

1967 Buck, I.R. 

1985 Bull, M. 

1986 Burnett, Dr A.M. 

1975 Burrows, O.M. 

2003 Butters, R E. (Australia) 

1965 Byde.A.G. 

1995 Byrne, Dr AJ 

1966 Campbell. Dr A J.P, 

* 1 979 Carson. Dr R .A .G . (Austral ia) 

2003 Carter. Sally A. 

1994 Cary. TJ. 

1980 Casey. PJ. 

2000 Cates, G.W. (Australia) 

1972 Challis.DrC.E. 

1991 Chandler, T.S. 

1976 Chapman, D.A. 

1994 Charm an, G.W. 

1969 C hater, A.O. 

1997 Cheek, J. 

1997 Cheesman. Dr C.E.A. 

2001 Cherry. P.J. 

2001 Chetty, D. (Seychelles) 

1971 Chown. J.F. 

1993 Churchill, R.C. 

1993 Clancy, Dr K. 

1968 Clarke. M.P. 

2002 Clarke. N. 

1977 Clarke. WJ9. (Canada). 

1996 Codings. Dr F.L.W. 

1976 Comber, C.H. 

1985 Cook, Dr B.J. 

2001 Cook. PJ. 

1995 Cook, R. 

2004 Coskuner, D. (Turkey) 

1993 Cottam.G.L. 

1 986 Courtney, Dr Yolanda C. 
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2000 Cox, A.G. 

1998 Coyte, RD.C. 

1990 Crabtree, P.M. 

1995 Crafier, T.C.R. 

2003 Crellin, A.P. (Australia) 

1998 Cribb.J.E. 

1999 Critchley, S.R. 

1990 Cross, J,N. 

1989 Cuddeford, M.J. 

1991 Curteis, Dr M. 

1967 Curtis, B.T. 

2003 Cults, B J. 

1957 Danson, E.W. 

1997 Davenport, M.C. 

2001 Davies, Dr D.N.I. 

1995 Davies, Dr J. A. 

1977 Davis, AJ. 

1985 Davis, Dr D.C.(USA) 

1970 Davis, R.L. 

1994 Davison, I.D. 

1982 Davisson, Dr A. (USA) 

1973 Dawson, B.J. 

1996 Dawson, Dr J.B. 

1969 de Clermomt, A.P, 

2000 de Jersey, Dr P. 

1984 Dekesel, Drs. C.E. (Belgium) 

1998 de Montfalcon, J.Y. 

1977 de Wit, Prof. G.W. (Netherlands) 

1977 Dickinson, M.J. 

1983 Doty, Dr R.G.flJSA) 

2001 Downes, R. 

1994 Duerr.W. (Germany) 

2002 Dunlop, A. 

1990 Dunlop, G. 

1962 Dupree, T.WJ.D. 

1963 Dyer, G.P., OBE 
*1954 Dykes, DrD.W, 

1978 Eaglen, Dr R.J, 

1999 Earl and-Ben nett, P.M. 

2003 Easton, G.S. 

2000 Eckardt, K.V, 

1968 Edmondson, R.W. 

1981 Eimer,A.C. 

1970 Enright, J,A. 

1946 Erskine, The Hon. R.W.H. 

1997 Everson, T.F.J. 
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